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LITERARY CRITICISM IN A MIRROR FOR 
MAGISTRATES 


“LITERARY CRITICISM,” says Miss Lily B. Campbell,! “thas dealt 
scarcely at all’ with the Mirror for Magistrates’ “critical theory.” 
To illustrate: Spingarn and Saintsbury? do not mention this subject, 
and neither do most of the critics, from Lowell to Cunliffe. Instead, 
they emphasize the “medieval . .. monotony” and the “insufferably 
trite’’*® moralizing of ‘‘that droningly dreary book’”*—not infrequently 
with the convenient rationalization that Sackville’s part in the Mirror, 
especially his famous Induction, is “‘the only one of any value.” 
Happily, the recent studies of Miss Campbell, Willard Farnham, and 
E. M. W. Tillyard have made students freshly aware of the Mirror’s 
importance as a source-book of the English Renaissance. It seems 
timely, therefore, to recall that the work was favorably noticed by 
the first great Elizabethan critic. Sir Philip Sidney in his Defense of 
Poesy® (ca. 1583; pr. 1595) says definitely: “I account the Mirror of 
Magistrates [1559-] meetly furnished of beautiful parts.” The essential 
question here is whether it is meetly furnished with critical theory; 
and Sidney’s words suggest that a fair answer must measure the 
Mirror’s contribution by Tudor standards. For comparison, therefore, 
I shall draw frequently upon Sidney’s Defense—to demonstrate the 
hitherto insufficiently recognized fact that the Mirror’s prose prefaces 
and links, and some of its tragedies, contain a rudimentary but sub- 
stantial body of critical utterances which, in sum total, make a notable 
prelude to early Elizabethan criticism. I shall review them with 
special reference to (1) their emphasis upon the nature and function 
of the creative imagination in poetry; (2) their critical self-appraisal 
and their incidental comments upon earlier and contemporary poets; 
(3) their basic concepts of the powers and limitations of poetry: its 

1 P. 3in her Cambridge University Press (1938) ed. of the Mirror, so marked in all 
citations below. Supplementary citations, from John Higgins’ (1574-1575) and Thomas 
Blenerhasset’s (1578) Parts Added to the Mirror, ed. Lily B. Campbell, C.U.P., 1946, are 
marked Mirror P.A. 

* Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance; Saintsbury, History of English 
Criticism. (One or two of the Mirror’s prosodic experiments are briefly touched in 
—— Historical Manual of English Prosody, London, 1910, p. 166; cf. C.H.Z.L., 

’ 3 J. W. Cunliffe, C.H.E.L., mt, 216, 224; cf. Saintsbury, C.H.E.L., mu, 337. 
4 James R. Lowell, “Old English Dramatists,” Har per’s (June, 1892), txxxv, 78. 
5 Stopford Brooke, English Literature, N. Y., 1882, p. 72—quoted by A. S. Cook, 


ed. Sidney, Defense of Poesy, Boston, 1890 (hereafter referred to as “Cook”) p. 117. 
® Cook, p. 47. 
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ethical function, its poor estate, its power to “eternize,” and its range 
and worth—or that of the “perfect poet”—contrasted with the im- 
perfections of the conventional historian; (4) their concern with 
“style” and with “decorum”’ in the fitting of ‘“‘matter” and “‘meter”’; 
(5) their comments upon certain “species” of poetry, especially trage- 
dy and satire. 

I 


In a famous passage of the Defense,’ Sidney wrote: 


It is not riming and versing that maketh a poet... but... that feigning 
[of] notable images of virtues, vices, or what else, with . . . delightful teach- 
ing . . . must be the right describing note to know a poet by. 


I think it has not hitherto been noticed that an essential part of this 
principle of the poet’s imaginative function had previously been set 
forth, though less eloquently, in the Mirror’s prose discussion of 
Sackville’s tragedy of Buckingham. All the contributors admired it. 
(“The tragedy,” they say, “‘excelleth”: the Induction’s “inuencion 
also .. . and the discriptions are notable.’’) But someone objected to 
that part of Sackville’s poem “where . . . he faineth to talke with the 
princes in hel’”—because that conception, ‘‘although he herein fol- 
low[ed] allowed Poetes . . . sauoreth so much of [the] Purgatory [of] 
the papistes.”” The answer is straight to the point: ““Tush (quoth an 
other) what stande we here vpon? if is a Poesie and no diuinitye, and 
it is lawfull for poetes to fayne what they lyst, so it be appertinent to the 
matter.”’ The others agreed heartily that “it should bee so,” though 
they recognized, as Shakespeare did after them, that “it hath not at al 
times been so allowed.’’® 

In sundry other passages the Mirror contributors proved their own 
faith in the virtue of the poet’s imagination. Witness, for example, the 
tragedy of the Duke of York, which grew out of an impressive “‘fanta- 
sy”: the dream of a poet who, having “looked on the Cronicles.. . 
waxed drowsye, and began in dede to slumber: but my imagination 
styll prosecutyng this tragicall matter” produced the “‘pyteous spec- 
tacle”’ of young Rutland’s cruel murder.’ Obviously, the Mirror circle 
knew, as did Sidney and Shakespeare,’® the ancient objection to the 

7 Ibid., p. 11. (My italics, here and in quotations below.) 

8 Mirror, p. 346, cf. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays, N. Y., 1946, pp. 74-75; 
Shakespeare, Sonnet 66.9. 

® Mirror, pp. 181 ff. 


10 Cf. Thaler, Shakespeare and Sir Philip Sidney, Cambridge, 1947, pp. 44, 46, 68- 
69. 
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poets’ “‘feigning’”—the doctrine that all poets are liars, that poetic 
“feigning” is falsehood. The Mirror tragedy of Owen Glendower, for 
example, makes short work of Merlin’s prophecies and the “crafty 
Welshemen|’s]”’ “‘fayned rymes.”’ On the other hand, the tragedy of 
Collingbourne delights in praising “The Greekes,” who “paynt a 
Poetes office whole/In Pegasus theyr fayned horse wyth wynges.”! 
In short, the Mirror group believed in true feigning, true imagining 
by poet and audience. “‘The poet’s persons and doings,” Sidney later 
wrote, “are but pictures” of “what should be”; and Shakespeare 
called upon his audience to “piece out our imperfections with your 
thoughts.’ The Mirror’s readers, similarly, are constantly reminded 
that they must do their part. “For the better perceyuing”—they are 
urged, time and again—“‘you must ymagin that you se[e]’’ Bucking- 
ham and Lord Hastings, Lord Rivers and the Blacksmith, and many 
another." By and large, however, it is the poet’s part to help the 
audience to imagine—by virtue of his gift of storytelling. ““With a 
tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth children 
from play, and old men from the chimney-corner’’—or, in the Mirror’s 
words, with “a notable story,” with England’s “‘owne countrey 
stories,” “‘storyes ... that ... move you”: “stories straunge,” stories 
“wurthy to be remembred.”” 


II 


The passages quoted above prove that the Mirror is not altogether 
wanting in critical consciousness and self-appraisal. Its judicious 
praise of Sackville is a case in point, but there is further evidence. 
By and large the Mirror pays its respects—not infrequently in vigor- 
ously pointed phrases—to many of the great names of classical an- 
tiquity, to some of the most notable of early English poets, and to its 
own “makers.” It does not lay bare their “poetical sinews” with 
Sidney’s eloquence and acumen, but the surprising thing, in view of 
its preoccupation with historical matter, is that its incidental allusions 
to the poets are, on the whole, comparable in range and interest to 
those of most of the early critics except Sidney. 

Like Ascham and Sidney, Puttenham and Webbe, the Mirror 
draws frequently upon “the Romans or Grekes’’:® for example, upon 

1 Mirror, pp. 127, 352. 

12 Sidney, ed. Cook, p. 36; Henry V, Prologue, line 23. 

8 Mirror, pp. 245, 267, 346, 402; Mirror P.A., p. 488. 


14 Sidney, ed. Cook, p. 23; Mirror, pp. 64, 119, 132, 211, 498. 
8 Mirror, p. 64. 
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Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus; upon Horace (who “freely blamed 
vyce”’ and whose query, ““‘Why may one not speak truth with a smile?” 
is appropriately quoted in the Latin) ;!’ upon Juvenal “rough in ryme” 
and Martial unhappily “forst ...Ceasars faultes to flatter”;!* and 
finally upon Lucan, “‘morall Senec’”’ (his “true... saying” that no 
one is “free from Fortune’’), and such “patron[s] to Poetes & ora- 
tors . . . as Mecenas was in the tyme of Augustus.’”* Virgil and Dante 
are among the “allowed” and “praysed Poetes’’ whom Sackville 
“followed” while “fain[ing] to talke with the princes in hel.’®® Among 
the English poets the Mirror pays tribute to its acknowledged prede- 
cessor, ““Dan Lidgate,’™ and to Chaucer, who is honored by repeated 
allusions to the Nun’s Priest’s Tale— 
A vysyon, Chaucer sheweth... 


What though so Chaunteclere crowed? I reke it not; 
On my part pledeth as well dame Partelott— 


and to Troilus’ “Pandare.”™ The reader (‘‘who so hath wyt”) is also 
admonished to “Reade well... Pierce the plowman...in his 
dreame,” and honorable mention is given, among later poets, to 
George Gascoigne and “good Turberuile.”™ 

The Mirror’s own “makers,’”’ naturally, received fuller notice. 
Sackville, in particular, won honorable recognition which posterity 
has seconded without reservation. (The “poesye”’ of the Induction, ac- 
cording to William Baldwin, the Mirror’s first editor and most active 
contributor, “in my judgement is so wel penned, that I woulde not 
haue any verse thereof left out of our volume.”)* Baldwin’s own 


% In the original Mirror’s dedication, Baldwin quotes Plato on “the government 
of a common weale”’; later pages cite Epicurus, and—considerably before Francis 
Bacon—“‘Aristotle’s workes . .. translated... and... many other things... done 
for adwancement of lerning”’ (Mirror, pp. 63, 439, 444). In the 1578 Mirror, Blenerhas- 
set’s attack on rhyme lists Homer, Virgil, Tibullus, Ovid, Horace, Seneca, and, among 
the moderns, Phaer, Golding, Churchyard, Sackville, Turberville, and Gascoigne 
(Mirror P.A., p. 450). 

17 “Ridentem dicere verum. ...” (Horace, Sermones, 1, i. 24-25; Loeb Classical 
Library, pp. 6-7), Mirror, pp. 350-351; cf. Mirror P.A., p. 450. 

18 Mirror, p. 347. 

1% Ibid., pp. 132, 439, 444. 

* Tbid., p. 346. 

1 Tbid., pp. 65, 69, 297. 

® Ibid., p. 277, line 239 (cf. Chaucer, Works, ed. F. N. Robinson, p. 240, lines 
3052-3053); 278, lines 265-267; 283, lines 397, 403-404. Cf. Miss Campbell’s note, 
ibid., p. 46. Apparently the Chaucer allusion books have missed these passages. 

* Ibid., p. 95; Mirror P.A. pp. 380, 381. 
™* Mirror, p. 298. 
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1 “learned” and “well penned’ contributions are also “well com- 


wv he 


A romances—those “long . . . book[s]”’ of 


vayne matter, straunge or mery, 
well saust with lyes, and glared all with glee, 
With which . . . no grave truth may agre.* 


—_ t VS CP CP 


mended,” and so is the work of Thomas Churchyard, especially his 
tragedy of that “eloquent wentch . . . Shores wyfe.”* But the Mirror’s 
critical utterances are not merely a chorus of indiscriminate praise. 
For example, its writers—like Roger Ascham—had no love for the 


Per contra, the Mirror poets recognized that some of their own work 


was “darke and hard to be understood.” But it is also fair to recall 
their apologia: considering that it was “written for the learned . . . it 
can not be to[o] hard so long as it is sound and learnedly wrytten.’””” 


Ill 


The Mirror’s basic tenets concerning the powers and limitations 
cf poetry are in the great tradition soon to culminate in Sidney’s 
Defense. Perhaps the most important item is the fundamental emphasis 
upon the ethical function of poetry; its power, in Sidney’s words, ‘‘to 


=. 


~~ ef OD fF 


move men to take. . . goodness in hand,” “to see virtue exalied and 
vice punished,” and, specifically, to put the fear of God into the hearts 
of tyrants.2* The Mirror was equally plainspoken. Its “purpose” was 
“onely to diswade from vices and exalte virtue,” or, in Baldwin’s words, 
to exhibit “‘as in a loking glas” from England’s “‘owne countrey stories” 
the virtues of good government, the horrible consequences of tyran- 


nical misrule—for example, the fall of Richard II, concerning which 


tad 


om; Oa 


the Mirror poets observe that “this so wofull a tragedy” must neces- 
sarily be “to all Princes a ryght wurthy instruction.’”® But these poets 
—like Chaucer, Sidney, Spenser, Milton, and many others—knew 
very well the hard lot of most poet-teachers. A great lover of learning 


such as good Duke Humphrey gave generous patronage to some 


— 


learned poets, but always the majority found their labors, as Baldwin 


says, ‘‘more thankless than gaineful.” Too often, like Churchyard, 


% Ibid., pp. 244, 267, 372, 387; Mirror P.A., pp. 34, 35n., 450. Churchyard’s notion 
that his collaborators had belittled his work (Mirror, pp. 42, 372) was erroneous (ibid., 


p. 387). 
s %* Ibid., p. 247. 
, 27 Ibid., p. 297. 


8 “Poetry . . . not content with earthly plagues, deviseth new punishments in hell 


for tyrants” (Sidney, ed. Cook, pp. 10, 21-22). 
: *® Mirror, pp. 64, 65, 110, 119. 
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they had to “liue like a labourer, that doth seruice to many, and litle 
good to him selfe.’’ Few of them would have questioned Blenerhasset’s 
observation in a later addition to the Mirror, that of all “learned 
men... none spende their tyme so vainely as in Poetrie.’*° Even so, 
they were sturdy in the faith. In his small way, John Higgins, Bald- 
win’s first successor, in the Mirror continuation of 1575 anticipates 
John Milton himself: 


Though they ingratefull be, of reason wyde: 
Thou must not therfore, this thy talent hyde.™ 


In spite of the poverty of poets, the Mirror’s makers believed, with 
Milton and Shakespeare and Sidney,® in poetry’s power to outlive 
gilded monuments, to bestow immortal garlands of praise or blame: 
to “print it,” as the Mirror says 


for a president [precedent] to remayne for euer... 
What fee is for falshode, and what our wages was.* 


This faith, and the practice of using history for ethical-poetic™ 
interpretation—the Mirror poets’ ‘‘pioneer work” of transferring “‘to 
the poet the accepted task of the historian’”**—led them to anticipate 
at certain points the great Elizabethan defenders of poetry against the 


claims of what Sidney called its “underling’” history. On the one 


ce 


hand they acclaimed poetry, and more especially the “‘perfect”’ or 
“right” poet, as the great dissuader from vice and the exalter of 
virtue. On the other, they anticipated the Defense by emphasizing 
sharply the traditional complaints against the imperfect history of the 
conventional chroniclers. To illustrate, I quote Sidney’s famous 
pronouncement and three groups of earlier observations on the sub- 
ject from the Mirror. 


The historian [Sidney wrote] loaden with old mouse-eaten records, au- 
thorizing himself for the most part upon other histories, whose greatest au- 


% Mirror P.A., p. 382. (Cf. p. 451: “these laboures wil get thee no liuing,” and 
Higgins—ibid., p. 210: 

They may in deede giue thankes and that is all... 
For such a gift, a guerdon far to[o] small.) 
Concerning Baldwin and Churchyard, see Mirror, pp. 68, 495. 

31 Mirror P.A., p. 211. 

® The poets “will make you immortal by their verses” (ed. Cook, p. 57). 

% Mirror, p. 73. 

% Miss Campbell suggests, in the case of historical poetry and plays, political- 
poetic as the more accurate term. (Shakespeare’s Histories, San Marino, Calif., 1947, 
p. 17. Cf. pp. 85 ff., on “History Versus Poetry.”) 

% Campbell, Mirror, p. 51. 

% Mirror, p. 244. Sidney employs the same adjectives (ed. Cook, pp. 10, 15; cf. 
p. 43). 
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thorities are built upon the notable foundation of hearsay; having much ado 
to accord differing writers, and to pick truth out of partiality ...denieth .. . 
that any man for teaching of . . . virtuous action is comparable to him. [The 
truth is that] the best of the historian is subject to the poet; for whatsoever 
action . . . the historian is bound to recite, that may the poet... with his 
imitation make his own, beautifying it both for further teaching and more 
delighting.” 


1. Like Sidney, the Mirror repeatedly underscores the historian’s 
difficulty in according “differing writers’? who claim equal authority. 
“Divers writers’—‘‘vnfruytfull Fabyan” and Hall, according to the 
tragedy of Worcester—‘diversly declare” and interpret the same 
events. Similarly, the Mirror’s prose links 4 and 20 lament the “diuer- 
sity” and “‘varyaunce of the chronycles”: the “quite contrary” reports 
of ‘good authours” such as Sir Thomas More, Hall, and Fabian. 
Because of the “‘great hinderaunce of the truthe” caused by “‘this 
disagreynge of wryters,” Baldwin urges that “the nobilytie . . . cause 
al the recordes to be sought, & a true and perfecte cronicle therout to 
be wrytten.’’%8 

2. Perfection, unhappily, had not yet been attained! Naturally, 
therefore, Sidney’s objection to the chroniclers’ “hearsay” authority 


had also occurred to his predecessors. Indeed, Baldwin in proposing 
the perfect chronicle admits that his own collaborators occasionally 
had to “gather vpon coniecture such thinges as seemd[d] most prob- 
able.’’s* 

3. The Mirror also protests frequently and vigorously against the 


” 


chroniclers’ “‘partiality.” “Affection, feare, or doubtes,” it says, so 
blot the pages of these men “vnworthy the name of Croniclers” that 
their ‘‘stories never can be true.”’ The desire “the living”—i.e., the 
great and powerful—‘“for to flatter” inevitably led to “‘wycked” 
falsehood— 


Oft causyng good to be reported yll, 
Or dround in suddes of Lethes muddy swyll. 


In short, truth was ‘“‘choked” by these “‘slye wryters’” “lying pen- 
nes,’’40 

The remedy for this evil is suggested partly in the Mirror’s dis- 
cussion—noticed below—" of the function of satire, and partly in its 
categorical imperative for the true historian. “Hee oughte to bee” 
equipped, it insists, “‘in diuers tongues,” “‘in all the artes” that will 
enable him to judge “the truth of diuers actions”: 


37 Cook, pp. 13-14, 20. % Mirror, pp. 110, 198, 267. % Ibid., p. 267. 
« Jbid., pp. 198, 246-247. “ See pp. 11-12. 
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Hee should haue eloquence, and ful and fitly write, 
Not mangle stories, snatching here and there, 

Nor gloaze to make a volume greate appeare .. . 
And then such stories nowe and noble acts as dye, 
May come agayne to lighte.. . ® 


The pattern of the perfect poet is drawn on sironger lines: 


For he that shal a perfect Poete be, 

Must fyrst be bred out of Medusaes blud: 

He must be chaste and vertuous as was she... . 

He must (as she had) have one onlye iye, 

Regarde of truth, that nought maye leade awrye... . 
He must be armed wyth strength of wit and spryght 
To dashe the rockes, darke causes and obscure, 

Tyll he attayne the sprynges of truth most pure .... 
Like Pegasus a Poet must have wynges, 

To flye to heaven, thereto to feede and rest; 

He must have knoweledge of eternal thynges .. . 


IV 

Modern readers who cannot stomach the Mirror’s “dreary”’ style 
are sure to applaud Sidney’s observation: “I have found in divers 
small-learned courtiers a more sound style than in some professors of 
learning.” In fairness to the Mirror contributors, I would add that, 
in spite of their sins, they were not altogether blind, Of course they 
knew the word “style” (John Higgins, for example, says, “I might well 
haue blushed at the basenes of my stile’’); but they knew more than 
the mere word. Witness the following lines in the tragedy of Lord 
Rivers: 


The closest style for storyes is the metest, 
In ruful moanes the shortest fourme is swetest.“ 


George Ferrers, also a substantial contibutor to the Mirror, states 
another important principle of style which his colleagues, because of 
the inelasticity of their scheme, did not apply too effectively: ‘“Moe 
wits are better than one, & diuersity of deuice is alway most plesante.’”*” 

It is pleasant and just to return for a moment to the principle that 
the ‘“‘closest,” “shortest” style is sweetest. The Mirror circle tried to 
select and compress. The prologuizer introducing the tragedy of 


© Mirror, p. 476 (cf. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays, p. 79). 

® Mirror, pp. 353-354. (Cf. Campbell, Tudor Conceptions of History and Tragedy, 
Berkeley, 1935, p. 25.) “4 Cook, p. 54. Mirror P.A., p. 37. 

“ Mirror, p. 247.  Ibid., pp. 25 ff, 243. 
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Warwick remarks that he has summarized events “before hande for the 
better opening of the story, which” otherwise “would rather have 
made a volume thean a Pamphlete.’’** And the author of the tragedy of 
Lord Rivers—perhaps Baldwin himself?—having admitted that brev- 
ity*® (the closest style”) is the soul of wit, rises boldly to the defense 
of the Mirror’s editor and his method. ‘“‘Assure thee, Baldwyn,” says 
he, 
... the playntes alredy by the[e] pende, 

Are briefe ynough, the number also small, 

The tediousnes I thynk doeth none offend, 

Save such as have no lust to learne at all; 

Regarde none such: no matter what they brall. 

Warne thou the wary, least they hap to stumble. 

As for the carelesse, care not what they mumble.” 


Even so, the company on another occasion admits that some of their 
outward flourishes might well—like Polonius’ beard—be trimmed. 
“A littell fylyng,” as one of the group says, would “‘helpe”’: 

It is pitie (quoth one) that the meter is no better seing the matter is so good; 
you maye doo verye well to helpe it [with] a littell fylyng... 


Later contributors to the Mirror agreed. They also admired “proper 


filed phrase,” and one of them prays that “God send grace to guyde 
my style” in the “parte which I haue now to fyle.’™ As regards fitness 
of matter and meter, it is certain that the Mirror by and large did not 
attain that felicitous union, that “exquisite observing of number and 
measure in words” which Sidney®™ set forth as the ideal. But his prede- 
cessors were not ignorant of the principle. They admired Shore’s wife 


” 


because she was “eloquent ... both in meter and matter,” whereas 
“almost ... all” of them “mysliked” the tragedy of Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, because of its “‘vncertayne Meter,” and others 
“thoughte [it] not onelye obscure in the matter but also crabbed in the 
meeter.’®’ In this case, however, Baldwin defends the rough meter. 
Thereby he anticipates such critics as Gascoigne, Whetstone, and 
Sidney—" for it is the principle of “decorum” which he upholds. 

8 Tbid., p. 204. 

* Cf. Blenerhasset (Mirror P.A., p. 484): “be briefe: for wee haue no tyme too 
bestowe in hearing the complayntes of those miserable Princes.” Concerning Baldwin’s 
authorship of the tragedies of Lord Rivers and of Collingbourne, see Henrietta C. 
Bartlett, The Library, 3d Ser. (1912), m1, 30; cf. Mirror, pp. 24-25. 

5° Mirror, pp. 247-248. 5! Ibid., p. 419; Mirror P.A., pp. 222, 402. 

® Cook, p. 5. 8 Mirror, pp. 371, 372 (n. on lines 26-27). 

4 Cf. Thaler, op. cit., pp. 22, 82, n. 50. 
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“Mars and the Muses,” he writes, ‘did never agree. . . . Their milde 
sacred Arte” cannot be expected “‘to procede from so cruell and pro- 
phane a mouth” as Richard’s. “The wryter . . . for kepyng the de- 
corum ... purposely hath” made the tyrant speak roughly, like him- 
self.55 The principle is repeatedly discussed in other parts of the work, 
though it is certainly not consistently applied in its own practice. 
But the essential fact regarding the Mirror’s concern for style is its 
awareness of the mighty potency for good or evil of the written and 
spoken word. ‘Too oft,” says Lord Hastings— 

The whinged wordes to[o] oft preuent the wytt, 

When sylence ceassth afore the lypps to sytt. . . 


Words are but wynd. whye cost they then so muche? 
The guilty kycke, when they to[o] smartly touche. 


Forth irreturnable flyeth the spoken word .. . 
To so great gryefes, ill taken wynd doth grow. 
Of words well taken, such delyghtes do flowe.*” 


V 


“The Grekes,” says the Mirror,®* “do paynt a Poetes office whole,” 
but no reasonable person would expect its writers to do as much. Nor 
do they have much to say about most of the sundry parts, kinds, or 


species of poetry—‘“the heroic, lyric, tragic comic, satiric,” etc., of 
Sidney’s analysis.** Now and then, to be sure, they touch incidentally 
upon one or another of the species which are not their immediate 
concern—among others, for example, upon epic and allegory, the 
“iambic” and the pastoral. But the Mirror’s chief and abiding inter- 
est was in the two species which it describes as “Satyr sharpe, and 
tragicke playes.””™ 


§ Mirror, p. 371. 

% Ibid., pp. 419, 444. 

5 Tbid., pp. 292-293. (Cf. p. 498: “Each tale was sweete, each worde a sentence 
wayde.”’) 

8 P. 352. 

5° Cf. Cook, p. 11. 

% The epic is alluded to in the discussion of Sackville’s models—the “allowed 
Poetes,” who “made so muche . . . of Hector & Hercules” (Mirror, p. 346; Mirror P.A., 
p. 488). The discussion of Sackville’s Induction, and, to a lesser extent, the allusions to 
Chaucer and Piers the Plowman, touch upon allegorical “meaning” (Mirror, p. 346; cf. 
above, nn. 22, 23). The pastoralists (“Pans Preachers . . . Maroes shepherds . . . who 
with their Oten Pipes dyd often times disclose very intricate mysteries”) inspired the 
Mirror’s laments of Henry VI and Carassus: “Our kingdomes are but cares”; “The 
sheepheardes life is better then the kinges” (Mirror P.A., pp. 409, 463; cf. Sidney, ed. 
Cook, pp. 26, 27; Mirror, p. 215). Blenerhasset writes, with pioneer enthusiasm, of the 
“iambic”: “a newe kinde of Poetrie in England” (Mirror P.A., p. 450). 

* Mirror, p. 351. 
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The Mirror’s tragedies, of course, were not plays but poetic nar- 
ratives in the manner of Lydgate and Chaucer, of greatness fallen 
into misery. The general influence of the Mirror’s concept of tragedy 
upon Elizabethan tragic and historic drama has been carefully studied 
in the recent works of Farnham, Tillyard, and Miss Campbell. In 
recapitulation, therefore, I shall mention only those elements which 
most notably anticipate Sidney’s observations in the Defense—for 
example, his insistence that it is the business of tragedy to “make... 
kings fear to be tyrants,” to “teach . . . the uncertainty® of this world, 
and upon how weak foundations gilden roofs are builded.” So in the 
Mirror. As Collingbourne says and Buckingham repeats, “‘what 
Tyrantes doynges are,” ‘‘theyr feares, and theyr vnrest,” are the main 
concern of the tragedies, the unfailing aim of their “instruction.”™ 

Inextricably interwoven with this theme and purpose is their char- 
acteristically medieval emphasis upon slippery fortune’s “cruel 
tourne,”® the certain “uncertainty” of Sidney’s world. Witness, among 
many instances, the words of James I of Scotland—no tyrant but a 
“kingly” king (‘‘vertuously” nurtured in “liberall artes,” graced with 
“feates of high renowne’’) yet guilty in the highest degree of treacher- 
ous breach of “frendship,” loyalty, and “fayth.”” When he broke his 
vows to England, fortune forsook him: 


While sly Fortune at my doinges smiled, 
The wrath of God which I had wel deserued, 
Fell on my necke... .% 


“Forget me not,” he urges. It seems significant that the prose induc- 
tion underscores his fall as an “example. . . so notable, it were not 
meete he shoulde be forgotten.’’ With sure critical sense, the Mirror 
poets present him as “a tragicall person in deede.” ‘High and excellent 
tragedy,” Aristotle and Sidney® knew, “‘openeth” the heart. This trag- 


edy, the induction says, was written “to quicken vp your spirites.’’®* 


The wrath of God is in it, but also human fear and pity. 
Sharp satire’s “sollome sound’ is also heard effectively in the 


® The Mirror’s “vncertaynty of glory” (p. 153). 
Cook, p. 28. 

“% Mirror, pp. 328, 347; cf. above, n. 29. 

% Mirror, p. 349. 

® Mirror, p. 159. 

7 Cf. ed. Cook, p. 28. 

% Mirror, pp. 154 ff. 

% Ibid., p. 351; Mirror P.A., p. 443. 
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Mirror. Its purpose here is substantially as Sidney stated it: “bitter 
but wholesome” it “rubs the galled mind” and makes “shame the 
trumpet of villainy with bold and open crying out against” evil; or, 
in lighter mood, ‘‘never leaveth till” it “make a man laugh at folly, 
and at length, ashamed, to laugh at himself.””° Though there is no 
lightness of mood in it, this endeavor is the motive force behind the 
tragedy of the poet Collingbourne—who drew the pattern of the per- 
fect poet and was cruelly tortured and executed by Richard III’s 
henchmen because he dared to “myxe... gall with spyce,” to 
“rub... the gylty on the gal,” in his rhyming couplet against Rich- 
ard, Catesby, Ratcliff, and Lovell: 


The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our Dog, 
Do rule al England, vnder a Hog.” 


To conclude this study I quote from Collingbourne’s protest a passage 
which ought to be in every Tudor anthology. Its irony sums up much 
that is outstanding in the Mirror’s literary and political criticism: 


Beware, take heede, take heede, beware, beware 
You Poetes you, that purpose to rehearce 

By any arte what Tyrantes doynges are... . 
[Now] vicious actes may not be toucht in verse: 


The Muses freedoome, graunted them of elde, 
Is bar[red] . ... 


Be rough in ryme, and then they say you rayle, 
Though Iuuenal so be, that makes no matter: 

With Ieremye you shal be had to iayle, 

Or forst with Marciall, Ceasars faultes to flatter, 
Clarkes must be taught to clawe and not to clatter: 
Free Hellicon, & franke Pernassus hylles 

Are Helly hauntes, & ranke pernicious ylles. 


Touche covertly in termes, and then you taunt, 
Though praysed Poetes, alway dyd the lyke, 
Controll vs not, els traytour vyle auaunt.... 

We passe not what the people saye or thynke.... 


But when these pelting poetes in theyr rymes 

Shall taunt, and iest, or paynt our wicked wurkes, 

And cause the people knowe, and curse our crymes, 
This ougly fault, no Tyrant lyves but vrkes. 

And therfore lothe we taunters worse than Turkes... . 
In vayne therfore for vs are counsayles wryt: 

We knowe our faultes, and wil not mend-a whit.... 


7 Cook, p. 27. 
™ Mirror, pp. 349, 351, 357. 
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Belyke no Tyrantes were in Horace dayes, 

And therefore Poetes freely blamed vyce. 

Witnes theyr Satyr sharpe, and tragicke playes, 
With chyefest Prynces chyefly had in pryce.... 


I thought the Poetes auncient liberties 

Had bene allowed plea at any barre. 

I had forgot howe newefound tyrannies 

Wyth ryght and freedome were at open warre.... 


I praye you nowe what treason fynde you here? 
Enough: you rubbed the gylty on the gal... .” 


One word more—concerning the Mirror’s critical prose. In the 
head links and end-links of The Canterbury Tales, when the Wife of 
Bath discusses her five husbands and the Host refuses to buy the 
Pardoner’s merchandise, these worthies speak in their own right but 
the voice and the vision is Chaucer’s. Similarly, though the critical 
views summarized above from the prose-links of the Mirror doubt- 
less represent the opinions of some of its collaborators, the man who 
actually wrote these prose-links of the original Mirror was William 
Baldwin. By that token, Baldwin deserves a place among the early 
English critics. 

ALWIN THALER 

University of Tennessee 


” Ibid., pp. 347-348, 351, 354-355, 357. 
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THE USE OF RHYME LINK IN THE SONNETS OF 
SIDNEY, DRAYTON, AND SPENSER 


IN HIS re-arrangement of the order of Shakespeare’s sonnets, Sir 
Denys Bray employed a novel method of analysis which he believed 
“immune from the subjective fallacy” of previous attempts to deter- 
mine the proper order of the sequence.' Bray regards his method as 
essentially ‘‘objective,” and adds that it is based on a study of the 
entire genre of the Elizabethan sonnet sequence. “The Elizabethan 
sonnet,”’ says Bray, “‘was not statuesque like the Miltonic sonnet: 
it was mobile, reaching out beyond itself to other sonnets, a moving 
part of a larger whole.’” In order to create this larger, organic structure 
from a series of short poems, the Elizabethan sonneteer “sought to 
give his sonnet the movement of the organic part’’;’ the technical, 
means of achieving this unity of structure consisted, according to Bray, 
in the use of repetition, from sonnet to sonnet, of line, of half-line, of 
rhyme, of what Bray calls “rhyme sound,” “rhyme echo,” and the 
“composite rhyme link.” 

Only with Shakespeare, however, has Bray attempted to substanti- 
ate his theory by a detailed analysis of the text. With such major 
sonneteers as Sidney, Drayton, and Spenser, he has analyzed in detail 
only the rhyme-echo and the repetition of line and half-line; but his 
analysis of their repetition of rhyme sound, of rhyme word, and of the 
composite link is confined to a few hints and only three examples, 
all found in Drayton.‘ 


Whether or not Bray’s theory is indeed a “Rosetta stone of Shake- 


1 Shakes peare’s Sonnet Sequence (London, 1938), p. 31. Bray’s conclusions are to be 
found in the volume just cited, in his earlier Original Order of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
(London, 1925) and in “The Art Form of the Elizabethan Sonnet Sequence and 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” Shakespeare Jahrbuch txu (1927), pp. 159-182. His first book, 
Original Order, was revised and expanded in Shakespeare’s Sonnet Sequence, and his 
earlier reconstruction somewhat altered. This change lent support to the comment of 
one critic who said “. . . it turns out upon examination that the new ‘objective’ method 
is really as subjective as any other.” (7. L. S., November 26, 1925, p. 797). A summary 
of other critical responses to Bray’s theory may be found in The Sonnets (ed. Hyder E. 
Rollins; Variorum Shakespeare, Philadelphia and London, 1944), pp. 107 ff. 

* Shakes peare’s Sonnet Sequence, p. 43. Hereafter all page references will refer to this 
volume unless otherwise indicated. 

+P. 43. 

‘ His examples are the repetition of the “-isle” rhyme in the Jdea, nos. 24 and 25, 
of the “-orse” rhyme in nos. 50-52, and in the composite rhyme sounds of “-un,” 
“-orse” and “-ain” in nos. 51 and 52. 


14 
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spearian scholarship’® is an important problem for any potential 
editor of an Elizabethan sonnet sequence, either Shakespeare’s or 
those of his contemporaries. Many textual problems of order and ar- 
rangement might be quickly solved if his theory were proved to be 
true.6 But Bray, his converts, and his opponents have all failed to 
substantiate either their approval or their criticism by any close 
reference to the sequences in question, and the observation of one 
reviewer seems to have been generally shared: Bray’s “assertion,” 
he states, “‘would need more exact checking than we, who value both 
our time and our sanity, have been able to give to it.”’ The purpose 
of this paper, therefore, is to explore the neglected ramifications of 
Bray’s theory as it may be applied to three principal Elizabethan 
sonneteers: Sidney, Drayton, and Spenser. 


SIDNEY 


1. Repetition of Rhyme Word in Successive Sonnets. Of the 108 
sonnets in Astrophel and Stella, 35 are linked in pairs simply by the 
repetition of a single rhyme word: 14 of these 35 linked sonnets are 
joined by the repetition of the word “‘be,’’® as, for example, sonnets 
29 and 30. Three sonnet pairs® are linked by the word “me,” while “I” 


occurs as the single link among 103, 104, and 105. “Light” binds 7 to 
8; “delight” joins 58 to 59; “this” unites 21 and 22, while “‘heart” 
joins 23 to 24; “spent” yokes 18 and 19, and, finally, “love” links 42 
to 43. 

But the detection of these links is not in itself sufficient evidence 


to prove that Sidney consciously linked his sonnets in series; some 
further test must be applied in order to exclude “coincidence, rhyme 
poverty, spontaneous repetition [and] unconsidered rhyming’’”” as the 
real cause of these repetitions. The only test, as Bray himself insisted, 
is to determine the relative rarity of these occurrences and to judge of 
their significance by the frequency of their repetition. Accordingly, 
one finds that the word “be” occurs in a total of 41 sonnets; the word 
“me” is repeated in 33 sonnets as a rhyme word; “I”’ and “‘this” are 
both employed 8 times; “light,” 11 times; ‘‘delight,” 16 times; while 

5 Tan Colvin, The Atlantic Monthly, cxutv (1929), 62. 

® See, for example, page 29 of this paper. 

7 T.L.S., November 26, 1925, p. 797. 

: a9 and 30, 50 and 51, 76 and 77, 77 and 78, 82 and 83, 83 and 84, 90 and 91, 106 
and 107. 


® 31 and 32, 32 and 33, 39 and 40. 
10 P. 56. 
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“spent” occurs nowhere else in the sequence. Except for “spent,” 
therefore, the high rate of occurrence of the other repetitions makes it 
seem unlikely that they were consciously employed by Sidney as a 
single linking device. “‘Spent,’’ on the contrary, is not only unique, 
but it also concludes the octave of both 18 and 19, and it is quite 
possible that Sidney was aware of this singularity. Of the 35 sonnets, 
then, which are linked by the single device of repeating one rhyme 
word, only one pair may be presumed to indicate a possibly conscious 
linkage. 

2. Repetition of Rhyme Sound. In Astrophel and Stella there are 
some 44 sonnets which may be linked in series united by the repetition 
of a common rhyme without repeating the rhyme word itself. Three 
groups of sonnets are thus linked by the sound “‘-ite” as in No. 49 
(right, delight) and 50 (write, quite). The rhyme sound “‘-ee”’ binds 
28, with “philosophy, simplicity,” to 29, with “free, be, liberty, he” 
as well as linking 47 and 48, 61 and 62, and 95-98." The rhyme sound 
**-ise”’ which links 100 and 101," does not occur elsewhere in succession 
without a repetition of the rhyme words. The sound “-ays” links 10 
(dispraise, rays) and 11 (ways, displays, plays, stays) while ‘“-ay” 
links 51 and 52 as well as 102 and 103.4 The sounds “‘-ame,” ‘‘-ace,” 
“air,” “-eed,” ‘‘-owe” and “‘-oo” each links one pair of sonnets. 


If the simple repetition of a rhyme sound is construed to be a 
device consciously employed by the poet to link his sonnets in series, 
only an analysis of the frequency of these rhyme sounds can test the 
validity of the assumption. Accordingly, we find that the “‘-ee” sound 
is repeated no less than 55 times, and as there are only 108 sonnets, 
even the most careful arrangement could not prevent some successive 
repetition.”* The ‘“‘-ite’’ sound occurs 29 times;'’ the “-owe” rhyme 


11 See also No. 1 (spite, write) and 2 (muscovite, wit); No. 88 (light, sight), 89 
(night), 90 (indite, write) and 91 (might, night, candlelight, bright). 

2 47 (liberty, tyranny, misery, beggary) and 48 (me, majesty, be, see); 61 (me, 
she) and 62 (authority, fly, be, beggary); 95 (he, me), 96 (livery, be, decree, perplexity), 
97 (company, she) and 98 (see, be, me, thee). 

8 100 (skies, beautifies, rise, fries) and 101 (lies, tries, guise, eyes). 

451 (pray, say, lay, sway) and 52 (may, stay); 102 (way, lay) and 103 (stay, dis- 
play). 
4 14 (frame, shame) and 15 (name, fame); 26 (race, face) and 27 (place, grace); 
103 (bare, forbear, hair, wear) and 104 (bear, tear); 2 (breed, proceed, decreed, agreed) 
and 3 (read, deed); 7 (show, flow) and 8 (snow, grow); 46 (new, you) and 47 (do, to). 

16 See sonnets 4, 7, 10, 12, 14, 16, 21, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
42, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 53, 59, 60, 61, 62, 65, 67, 69, 71, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 
87, 88, 90, 91, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 101, 106, 107. 

17 See sonnets 1, 2, 7, 8, 15, 26, 33, 39, 48, 49, 50, 56, 58, 59, 68, 70, 72, 77, 79, 82, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 96, 97, 98, 99, 108. 
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occurs 25 times;'® both ‘‘-ies”’ and ‘‘-ace” occur a total of 22 times, and 
‘ay’ occurs 20 times.'* The frequency of the remaining rhyme sounds 
found in successive sonnets is much lower, but only the sounds “-air,” 
‘ays’ and “‘-oo” occur less than 12 times in the sequence; and this 
comparative rarity is vitiated by the fact that ‘‘-air” is so close to 
“ear,” and “ays” to “ace” that to consider and count them separately 
creates a false illusion of scarcity.*® Only the pair 46 and 47, then, with 
‘new, you” in 46, and “do, to” in 47, remains as a possible instance of 
Sidney’s conscious use of rhyme sound alone as a device to link succes- 
sive sonnets. Even this example is of doubtful validity since the sound 
occurs in 3 other sonnets. 

Furthermore, the rhyme poverty of the English language is such 
that in any sequence of many sonnets, repetitions of rhyme sound 
must inevitably occur, and in Astrophel and Stella these repetitions 
are as frequent in separated as in successive sonnets. Sonnet No. 1, 
for example, with the rhyme sounds “-ow,” “-ain,” “-ay,” “-owes” 
and “-ite” has at least two rhyme sounds in common with 6 (pain, 
stay), 7 (show, light), 8 (light, away), 15 (light, flows), 17 (way, bows) 
and 26 (night, know) as well as with 10 other sonnets.” The innumer- 
able relationships between both successive and separated sonnets 
which are discoverable by applying Bray’s theory of rhyme tend some- 
what to qualify the supposition that the appearance of the same 
rhyme-sound in two successive sonnets indicates a conscious linkage. 

3. Composite Rhyme Link. More interesting and complex than the 
single repetition of a rhyme word or rhyme sound is the repetition in 
successive sonnets of what Bray calls “composite rhyme links’”**—the 
repetition, that is, of two or more rhyme words or rhyme sounds. In 
Astrophel and Stella one can find sonnets linked by this means in pairs 
of sonnets, in triplets, even, in one case, in a succession of 12 sonnets. 


18 See sonnets i, 3, 7, 8, 16, 18, 21, 24, 26, 33, 36, 39, 45, 55, 63, 66, 69, 71, 74, 78, 
87, 90, 93, 100, 106. 

19 The following sonnets contain the sound “‘-ies’”: 7, 11, 12, 13, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 
33, 36, 41, 63, 78, 81, 85, 91, 94, 99, 100, 101, 102. The following have “-ace”’: 8, 9, 20, 
22, 23, 26, 27, 31, 41, 45, 46, 52, 60, 64, 76, 78, 82, 85, 97, 103, 105, 106. The following 
have “-ay”: 1, 6,8, 17, 20, 35, 38, 43, 51, 52, 61, 66, 70, 76, 80, 88, 89, 102, 103, 108. 

*” The following 5 sonnets have “-oo” rhymes: 30, 46, 47, 60, 80. The following 6 
sonnets have “-ays” rhymes: 10, 11, 25, 42, 81, 100. The following 8 sonnets have “-air” 
rhymes: 34, 54, 68, 71, 92, 95, 103, 104. The following 12 sonnets have “-eed” rhymes: 
2, 3, 5, 7, 14, 42, 45, 51, 58, 66, 84, 93. The following 12 sonnets have “-ame” rhymes: 
14, 15, 19, 21, 28, 30, 35, 50, 64, 75, 90, 102. 

2! 33 (night, blow), 39 (light, woe), 58 (brain, might), 66 (woe, may), 70 (delight, 
may), 88 (light, away), 90 (light, grow), 102 (delight, way) and 108 (delight, say). 

2 P. 59. 
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There are four sonnet pairs thus linked, at least one of which strongly 
suggests that Sidney intended the linkage: 


45 face, disgrace, case, place; me 
46 case, place, face, grace; me 


It should be noted, also, that ‘“‘me” occurs in line 14 of 45 and in line 
2 of 46, while the position of the “‘-ace”’ rhyme is neatly reversed, ap- 
pearing in lines 2, 3, 6, and 7 in 45, and in lines 1, 4, 5, and 8 in 46. 
There are four instances of three sonnets being linked by composite 
rhymes; three of these triplets may suggest an intentional linkage, 
either from the position of the rhymes in the succession or from the 
frequency of their recurrence elsewhere. Sonnet No. 4 has “prove, 
love,” No. 5 has “move, love” and No. 6 has “move, love,” and though 
the words are common rhymes in the sequence (“‘love” occurs 33 
times; ‘‘move,’’ 22 times; and “prove,” 26 times while “love, prove” 
occur together 13 times and “love, move” 11 times), their position 
may not be accidental. For “love” is the final rhyme in all three son- 
nets, while ‘‘prove” in No. 4 and “move” in No. 6 both occur in the 
eleventh line. The series 11, 12, and 13 may also be shown to distin- 
guish itself from the ordinary succession: 

11 eyes, lies 

12 eyes, lies, skies 

13 eyes, lies 


The individual words are nearly as common as in the preceding ex- 
ample; but the combination of “‘eyes, lies’’ occurs only twice elsewhere, 
and the combination of “eyes, lies, skies” and of “lies, skies’’ is re- 
peated nowhere else in the sequence. The succession in Nos. 72, 73, 
and 74 is similar: 

72 I, lie, appear 

73 I, lie, appear; is, kiss 

74 is, kiss 


Although “I, lie’ occurs twice elsewhere, the threefold combination 
“T, lie, appear” is unique.“ Of the five examples where four sonnets 


% The other linked pairs are 54 and 55 (love, prove), 79 and 80 (is, kiss), 8 and 9 
(place, face). 
* The fourth instance is without significance as the rhyme combinations are com- 
mon: 
86 be, me 
87 me, be 
88 me, be 
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are joined in succession by composite rhyme links, two of them de- 
serve inclusion here because they possess some element of singularity. 
The series 21—24 is one of them: 

21 this 

22 place, race, this 


23 place, race, heart 
24 heart 


“Heart” is the rhyme word of line 14 in No. 23 and of line 1 in No. 
24, although there is no other linkage between the lines; line 13 of 21 
concludes with ‘‘Now tell me this,” while line 13 of 22 concludes with 
“The cause was this.” It is hard to believe that Sidney was oblivious 
to these similarities. The series 75-78, though the last three sonnets 
are linked only by a single word, nevertheless contains in the first 
pair an instance of apparently deliberate linking: 

75 move, love 

76 move, love, prove; be 


77 be 
78 be 


For 75 concludes with the couplet rhymes “prove, love,” while 76 
opens with ‘“‘move” in line 1, “love” in line 4 and “prove” in line 5.* 


In addition to these closely linked series, there are other series 
linked both in succession and in complex patterns among a close series 
of separated sonnets. Sonnets 29-33 and 57-62 are examples;* but 


% The three other series of four linked sonnets are 2-5, 45-48, 81-84: 
2 breed, proceed, decreed, agreed; liberty, tyranny 
3 read, deed 
4 be, me, thee, deity 
5 indeed, breed 


45 breed, read; tragedy, me 

46 me, thee, be, see 

47 liberty, tyranny, misery, beggary 
48 me, majesty, be, see; bleed, speed 


81 be, me 
82 be, me 
83 be 
84 be, me 
% 29 be; eyes, lies 
30 be; yet 
31 be, me; yet; eyes, descries 
32 me; lie 
33 me; eyes, descry 


57 mind, find 
58 mind, find; delight 
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the most outstanding instance of complex patterning occurs in the 
series 96-107, where the sonnets are all linked in succession by either 
single or composite links, and where many are linked also by the recur- 
rence of rhyme word or sound elsewhere in the series (italics indicate 
successive line links): 


96 night, sunlight; stir, far; be 

97 night, light; face, place; joy; she 

98 night, sight; line; be, me, thee, see 
99 night, sight, light; eyes, skies; find, mind 
100 skies; joy; grow 

101 eyes; find, mind; be, she, see, thee 
102 eyes, skies; way, lay; stir, far; delight 
103 I; stay, display; bare; place; line 
104 J; bear 
105 I; place, face 
106 place, face; be, grow 
107 be, me, thee 


The principal objection which may be raised against attributing 
the formation of these patterns to the conscious purpose of the poet, 
is that the very nature of the English language prohibits a wide variety 
of rhyme sounds, and that the poet may easily repeat the same rhymes 


and indeed the same rhyme words without thought to any linkage. 
This objection receives support and perhaps justification in the analy- 
sis of rhyme patterns which can be drawn between widely separated 
sonnets. Accordingly, one could link sonnets 9, 20, 22, and 52: 
9 place, grace, face 

20 place, grace 

22 place, grace, face; this, kiss 

52 place, grace; this, bliss 


The link between 22 and 52, though obviously accidental, may none- 
theless be considered as unique, because the ‘‘-ace” rhyme is used 
with neither “this, kiss” nor “this, bliss” in any other sonnet in the 
sequence! And this is no rare example of separated links, for there are 
almost innumerable such instances, as, for example, sonnet 10 may 
be linked equally well to 61, both of which have the common words 
“me,” “sense,” “prove,” and “love,” or it may be connected with 42, 
since both possess “rays,” “me,” “be,” “prove,” and “love.” Further- 





59 delight; me, be; love, move 
60 me, she, be 

61 me, she; love, remove 

62 be; mind 
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more, No. 10 may also be linked with 88, if one wishes, each of them 
possessing “‘me,” “see,” “be,” “prove,” and “love,” or even to 25, 
each with “see,” “prove,” “love,” and the rhyme sound “-ays.’””” The 
existence of these isolated patterns, however, does not explain away 
the extended succession of, say, sonnets 96-107. If one doubts that 
Sidney intended to link his sonnets together, one must, on the other 
hand, admit that he could hardly have been unconscious of the con- 
tinued repetitions of rhyme word and rhyme sound in at least this 
series of 12 sonnets. 


DRAYTON 


1. Repetition of Rhyme Word in Successive Sonnets. In a brief dis- 
cussion of Drayton, Bray observes that although the poet does not 
condescend to the use of the line link he “revels in most other kind 
of linking.’’** Bray cites only two examples of this revelry, however, 
and one is forced to agree with Otto Reinecke that 
.. . [es] scheint uns das von Bray vergelegte Material noch nicht umfangreich 


genug zu sein, um zu beweisen, dass ““mechanische Reimbander” in der ganzen 
elizabethanischen Sonettdichtung iiblich waren.” 


For in the case of Drayton, as in those of Sidney and Spenser, Bray 


has implied rather than proved the widespread linkages of the sonnets. 

Indeed, despite Bray’s broad implications, among the 63 sonnets. 
in the 1619 edition of the Jdea only four pairs are linked by the repeti- 
tion of a single rhyme word. And though Drayton may call himself a 
“Libertine” in verse, the “revels” in rhyme-link attributed to him by 
Bray appear rather austere and decorous. The four sonnet pairs thus 


27 Other examples include: 
28 heart, art; philosophy, simplicity 
107 heart, art; thee, lieutenancy 


8 place, lay; heart, dart 
20 place, lay; heart, dart 


7 eyes, wise; delight; show; be 
33 wise; delight; show; me 
36 eyes; show; thee 


8 grow; heart 
24 grow; heart 


8 heart; place, race 
23 heart; place, race 
2 P. 59. 
2% Shakespeare Jahrbuch, uxim (1927), 216. 
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linked are 7 and 8 with “see,” 11 and 12 with “be,” 60 and 61 with 
“heart” and lastly 58 and 59 with “away.” This unimpressive handful 
of linked sonnets does not increase in significance when we note that 
“be” occurs as a rhyme word 13 times in the sequence, “‘see”’ and 
“heart’”’ each occur 7 times, and “‘away” occurs 4 times. On the basis 
of rarity, then, only 58 and 59 could possibly be considered as con- 
sciously linked by a rhyme word. 

Further doubt is cast upon the linking of these two sonnets or, 
for that matter, of any sonnets in the /dea, by a consideration of the 
four distinct editions before the 1619 edition in which the sonnets 
were published. Bray apparently used the 1619 edition of the Jdea as 
it appears in Sidney Lee’s Elizabethan Sonnets,*® but nowhere does he 
explain why sonnets which were linked in, say, the 1594 edition were 
separated in 1619 or, conversely, why sonnets which, like 58 and 59, 
are linked in 1619, were originally published in separate editions and 
with different numbers.* This basic fallacy in Bray’s treatment of 
Drayton, however, does not affect the possibility that the poet ar- 
ranged the 1619 edition with rhyme linkage in his mind, though it 
does affect the probability of the linkages being originally interwoven 
into the fabric of the sequence. Since Bray has based his theorizing 
on Drayton’s Jdea as it appeared in the 1619 edition, it may, neverthe- 
less, be valuable to continue the analysis of the rhyme links which can 
be found in this edition. 

2. Rhyme Sound. The repetition of rhyme sounds in successive 
sonnets exists in several places throughout the Jdea. We find that the 
long “i” sound knits 2 with “I, by,” to 3, with “eye, usury”; 19, with 
“why, deny,” to 20, with “try, extremity”; 23, with “beggary, try,” 
to 24, with “cry, die’; and 28, with “thereby, I,” to 29 with “harmony, 
spicery.”” There are many other examples of such repetition of rhyme 
sound without repeating any rhyme word, as, for example, in 56 
(desire, aspire) and 57 (admire, fire), 37 (flight, night) and 38 (write, 
endite), 10 (thee, thee) and 11 (be, me), and, of course, the two ex- 
amples given by Bray of 50, 51, and 52 joined by the sound ‘‘-orse,” 
and 24 and 25 linked by the sound “‘-ile.”’ 


%® Westminster (1904), 1, 180-212. All my references to the dates of publication of 
Drayton’s sonnets are taken from Lee. 

31 58 was published in 1605 (No. 58) and 59 in 1602 (No. 58). That Bray used the 
1619 edition to establish the Jdea as an example of his theory is seen in his linkage of 
sonnets 24 and 25 which were, in fact, though he does not seem to grasp its significance, 
first published in 1602 (No. 27) and 1599 (No. 25), respectively. Numbers 50, 51, and 
52 which Bray also links were published in 1605, 1605, and 1619, respectively. 
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But these instances are not voluminous enough to suggest any 
extraordinary employment of the device as a method of linkage. For 
the long “i” sound is repeated in 17 sonnets in the series,** ‘“‘-ite” is 
repeated in 7,* “‘-ire” finds its way into 8 sonnets,™ and long “‘e’” forms 
the rhyme sound in 22 sonnets,® thus leaving Bray’s examples as the 
only instance of their kind in the sequence possessing any rarity. 
Furthermore, the dates of original publication and the numerical order 
originally assigned to the sonnets diverge widely from the succession 
found in the 1619 edition with only one exception: Sonnets 50 and 51. 


1619 Ed. No. Year of First Publication No. 
1599 51 
1599 6 
1599 2 
1599 22 
1599 24 
1602 27 
1602 31 
1599 29 
1594 
1605 57 
1602 
1594 
1599 
1599 
1602 
1599 
1605 
1605 
1619 


Because of this divergence between the 1619 edition and the earlier 
publications, one must conclude either that the 1619 edition was ar- 
ranged with the purpose of placing mechanically linked sonnets in 
succession or else that these linkages are accidental and of no signi- 
ficance at all. An additional question is raised, moreover, by Bray’s 
emphasis upon the unique “-ile’” repetition in sonnets 24 and 25; 
for it is legitimate to ask why Drayton, if he changed the original order 
of the sonnets to link these two together, did not at the same time 
rearrange the sequence to put 18 (heaven, even, given) beside 47 (pen, 


® Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 11, 15, 19, 20, 23, 24, 28, 29, 41, 44, 50, 59, 62. 
%® Nos. 13, 29, 33, 37, 38, 43, 49. 

* Nos. 14, 16, 30, 34, 40, 56, 57, 62. 

% Nos. 3, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 22, 24, 32, 33, 35, 36, 39, 42, 44, 48, 51, 55, 61. 
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men), 6 (story, glory) beside 49 (sorry, purgatory) or, finally, 27 
(express, transgress; cause, laws) beside 47 (press, confess; pause, 
applause). For each of these rhyme sounds occurs nowhere else and 
could have been the basis of a distinctive link between successive son- 
nets in the 1619 edition. A final objection might justifiably be made on 
the basis of the number of rhyme sounds which, on the one hand, occur 
only once and could have been repeated in the following sonnet and, 
on the other hand, of rhyme sounds which recur with more or less 
frequency but without ever occurring in succession.® 
3. Composite Rhyme Links. Although Bray cites only one example 
of Drayton’s use of the composite link,*’ there are at least three other 
instances where several sonnets appear to be linked by their mutual 
inclusion of 2 or more identical rhyme words or rhyme sounds. Both 
sonnets 1 and 2 contain the rhyme words “‘past”’ and “I’’; the word 
“past” is unique. Sonnets 55, 56, and 57 may also be linked. 
55 eyes; love, prove; behold, enrolled 


56 eyes; love, prove 
57 eyes; unfold, told 


The series 32-36 may be shown to contain a more elaborate pattern 
of interlinkage: 


32 be, thee; (praised) 
33 be; (praise) 

34 love, prove 

35 me, thee; love, prove 
36 me, thee 


It should be noted, however, that this series is not perfect; for there 
are no successive links between 33 and 34. The sonnet pair 34 and 35 
are most closely knit because “love, prove” form the couplet rhyme 
of 34 while 35 opens with the rhyme “love” followed in line 4 by 
“prove.” 

The problem of the edition must again be faced here as in the earier 


* For example, the following rhymes occur only once in the sequence: “‘-ires” (36), 
“-iving” (40), “-ied” (58), “-aint” (39), “-ape” (4), “-ains” (21), “-ail” (29), “-aised” 
(32), ‘‘-aise”’ (33), ‘‘-ick” (9), ‘‘-ope” (26), ‘‘-eathe”’ (15), and “‘-eace”’ (63); the following 
rhymes occur more than once but never in succession: “-ide” (15, 46, 58), “-ines” 
(45, 49), “-ore” (14, 50, 53), “-ent” (1, 10, 18, 38), “-est” (20, 29, 31, 33, 37, 62), “-aste” 
(8, 10, 13), “-are” (4, 10, 19, 26, 45, 48, 52, 54, 56), “you” (2, 4, 19, 47), “ood” (21, 
49, 56, 58), “-oe” (3, 5, 9, 41, 56, 62), “-art” (7, 29, 30, 33, 52, 60, 61), “-ear” (26, 31, 
48, 56), “-ell” (32, 39, 42, 60), “-ound” (2, 16, 58), “-ine” (7, 12, 18, 35, 57), and 
“ind” (12, 14, 35). 

7 Pp. 59. 
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discussion, and the results are much the same. For, as the following 
table will indicate, there is little probability that the sonnets other 
than 50 and 51, cited by Bray, were originally written with these links 
in the poet’s mind: 

1619 Ed. No. Year of First Publication 


1619 
1599 
1605 
1605 
1599 
1594 
1605 
1594 
1594 
1599 
1594 
1619 


As a consequence, one must conclude either in denying the significance 
of the rhyme link or else in insisting that the 1619 edition was pur- 
posely rearranged so as to link a few of the sonnets together. The lat- 
ter conclusion, however, is susceptible to the argument that equally 
unique and far more numerous and complex linkages occur in sepa- 
rated than in successive sonnets, and one naturally wonders why these 
were not also placed in succession. Sonnets 6 and 44 both contain 
“rhymes, times” which do not recur in the sequence; 1 and 25 have 
“forth, north,” 4 and 13 have ‘‘words, affords,” 23 and 59 have “scorn, 
born,” and, lastly, 3 and 39 have “looks, books’’; all these rhyme 
combinations are as unique as the combination in 50 and 51 cited by 
Bray. There are at least 30, and probably many more possible, combi- 
nations of separated sonnets. Sonnet No. 30 (beat, heat, fire, desire) 
could well have been linked to 40 (beat, heat, fire, desire); No. 12 
could have been linked to 14 and 35, as follows: 

12 be, see; mind, kind; divine, define 

14 be; mind, kind 

35 be, see; mind, kind; thine, lien 


Or again, 21 could be joined with 49 and 56: 


21 move, love; wooed, good 
49 move, love; food, blood 
56 prove, love; stood, brood 


Another example might be 1, 17, 51, and 53: 
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1 been, seen 
17 been, seen 
51 seen, queen 
53 been, queen 


And, as a final example,** the sonnets 32, 39 and 42 could also be linked 
in succession: 
32 be; tell, excell 


39 be; tell 
42 be; excell 


Contrary, therefore, to the expectation which one feels after reading 
Bray’s largely unsupported description of Drayton’s revelry in rhyme 
links, one finds only scattered examples of such linkages. Moreover, 
the discrepancies between the numbers of the sonnets as they appeared 
in successive editions make it highly doubtful that they were originally 
integrated by rhyme links to form a “flowing whole.”’ And, finally, 
to fix upon the 1619 edition of the Jdea as a new reordering of the 
sonnets in accordance with the mechanical links is, as has been demon- 
strated, not self-evident from the number and nature of these links, 


SPENSER 


1. Repetition of Rhyme Word. The Amoretti is a more fruitful 
sequence than the /dea for picking out rhyme links. Whether this 
preponderance of examples, however, is attributable simply to Spen- 
ser’s having written 88 sonnets as compared with Drayton’s 63, or to 
the nature of his rhyme scheme, or, as Bray would indubitably insist, 


38 Further examples would include: 
2 it, commit; you 3 despairs; eye, extremity 
4 sit, wit; you 20 despairs; try, usury 


3 I; woe, grow 4 you, there 
5 I; so, no 19 you, there 


7 wine; see 7 see; heart, part 
12 divine; see, be 33 see; heart, depart 
35 thine; see, be 61 me; heart, part 


8 thee, thee; placed 8 see, thee; behold 
10 thee, thee; placed 55 see, thee; behold 


16 desire; end 17 seen; thee 
34 desire; bend 51 seen; thee 


22 me, be; play, they 
24 me, be; say, pray 
48 me, be; way, play 
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to a greater direction of purpose, is a problem which “admits of a 
wide solution.”’ Whatever the reasons may be, the fact remains that 
the Amoretti has eight sonnet pairs linked by the repetition of a single 
rhyme word. For example, I find that sonnets 20 and 21 both contain 
in common “grace,” 22 and 23 are yoked by the word “find,” 26 and 
27 by “pain,” 27 and 28 by “attire,” 42 and 43 by “‘die,” 67 and 68 by 
“away,” 75 and 76 by “prey,” and 79 and 80 by “hue.” Although the 
number of links exceeds that of the Jdea, their quality is not much 
superior: “‘find’’ occurs five times, “pain” occurs 8 times, “hue” six 
times and both ‘‘away” and “prey” 5 times. Only “space,” which 
appears once elsewhere in the sequence, and “attire,” which is unique, 
are of sufficient rarity to admit the suggestion that the links were 
intentional. 

2. Repetition of Rhyme Sound. The Amoreiti contains nine instances 
of the successive repetition of a single rhyme sound. ‘“‘Mollify, apply, 
fry, I” in 32 link with “deny, faery” in 33; sonnet 35 has ‘“‘covetise, 
suffice” and 36 has ‘“‘eyes, miseries, extremities, despise’’; 54 (eye, cry) 
is linked to 55 (sky, high) and to 56 (I, destroy); 57 (were, bear, ap- 
pear, everywhere) may be knit to 58 (air, repair, fair, stair); 62 (ray, 
away) links with 63 (assay, dismay); 68 (die, felicity, worthily, buy) 


joins with 69 (memory, chastity, eternity, posterity), and 87 (light, 
night) is yoked by its rhymes to 88 (sight, delight). But the most inter- 
esting series and the only one which indicates any conscious purpose is 
the succession 83-85: 


83 fire, desire 
84 admire, aspire, entire, inspire 
85 hire, ire, fire, conspire 


In this group, the ten-fold repetition of “‘-ire’’ with only one duplica- 
tion of word seems to hint that here Spenser attempted to avoid word 
repetition, and was forced to repeat the monosyllable “‘fire” for pur- 
poses of scansion.*® Bray’s unsupported contention that ‘Spenser 
makes little use of the direct rhyme link’ seems, therefore, to be 
essentially true. 

3. Composite Rhyme Links. One enthusiastic convert to Bray’s 
theory exclaimed that “Spenser himself . . . repeats the same rhyme 
words with deliberate intention through whole batches of his A moret- 


%°In the 14 sonnets which contain “-ire” as a rhyme only the words “attire,” 
“inquire,” and “expire” in sonnet 27 are not used in the series 83, 84, and 85. 
 P. 65; 
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i.” The assertion, though suggestive, is not strictly accurate, be- 
cause, although there are 10 occasions when Spenser uses the double 
repetition of rhyme words to form successive links, in no case is a 
word repeated in more than two successive sonnets. 

Thus the sonnet pair 32 and 33 contain “‘wit, fit”; 48 and 49 both 
have “will, ill”; 24 and 25 are linked with “me, be,” 45 and 46 with 
“see, be,” 78 and 79 with “see, me,” 5 and 6 with “pride, desire,” 
17 and 18 with “heart, art,” and 72 and 73 with “spy, fly, flight, 
delight.”” Two series of three sonnets interlock their repetitions so as 
to form successive chains: 

8 never, ever 25 embrace 


9 never, ever; be, see 26 pain 
10 be, see 27 embrace, pain 


A glance at the number of repetitions of these several rhyme sounds 
will help determine whether or not the links are products of coinci- 
dence or poetic technique. The “‘me, be’’ rhymes in 24 and 25 are com- 
mon and occur in 6 other sonnets;* the “see, me” rhymes in 78 and 
79 are less common and occur only three times elsewhere,* but the 
link is strengthened by having the rhymes appear in the final couplet 
of 78, while line 2 of 79 repeats “‘see” and line 4 “me.” The “heart, 


art” rhymes in 17 and 18 occur only twice elsewhere.“ The “‘ill, will” 
rhymes in 48 and 49 occur only once elsewhere.” The frequency of 
these repetitions is considerably lower than the frequency rate in 
either Sidney or Drayton. The greater rarity of Spenser’s composite 
links is further manifested in the Amoreiti’s five instances of unique 


9 66 


composite links; “‘wit, fit,” “pride, desire,” “spy, fly, flight, delight,” 
“ever, never,”’ and “embrace, pain” are repeated nowhere else in the 
sequence. The paucity of rare examples in Astrophel and Stella and 
Idea suggests coincidence as the cause of the few composite links in 
these two sequences; but the five examples in the Amoreiti of unique 
composite links, as well as the comparatively low rate of recurrence 
of the other links, tempts the assumption that though they do not 
appear in “‘batches”—as Colvin contended—these links were never- 
theless consciously employed by Spenser. 

Additional credibility may be accorded Bray’s thesis by regarding 


*t Tan Colvin, The Allantic Monthly, cxuiv (1929), 58. 
* Nos. 10, 13, 46, 49, 66, 79. 

3 Nos. 10, 24, 46. 

4 Nos. 2, 50. 

% No. 26. 
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the number and complexity of the composite links which include the 
repetition of rhyme sound and rhyme word in interlacing patterns. 
A simple example of what Bray in one place calls “rhyme trickery’ 
is found in the series 35-38. 

35 me, she 

36 cease, release, peace, increase 


37 free, be 
38 seas, ease, please, appease 


In this series the linkages are between alternating sonnets and are 
accomplished by the subtle chiming of rhyme sounds without the 
repetition of rhyme words. A more complex example may be pieced 
out of the series 74-83, where, although the sonnets are not in all cases 
linked successively, they repeat rhyme words, rhyme sounds, or the 
roots of rhyme words to form a larger pattern (italics indicate succes- 
sive links): 

74 made; praised, raised; armament 

75 away; prey 

76 place; display,prey, rest 

77 placed; plain 

78 place; vain; see, me 

79 made; see, me; hue 

80 praise, raise; hue 

81 away, display ; wonderment 

82 monument; me 

83 rest; attain 


Sidney Lee omits one sonnet which originally appeared between 82 
and 83 on the grounds that it is a repetition of sonnet 35. Yet if it 
were included as originally intended, its “‘me’’ and “pain, complain” 
rhymes would furnish the link now missing between 82 and 83! 

But for all the complexity of this series neither it nor any other 
series in the Amoretti, Idea, or Astrophel and Stella is as monumental 
as the succession from sonnets 1 to 28. In this opening series of 28 
sonnets, there are indeed enough repetitions of rhymes, rhyme words, 
and rhyme word roots to tempt one to concur unreservediy with Bray’s 
analogy between the ‘“‘network”’ of linkages in Elizabethan sequences 
and the weaving of motet themes in contemporary polyphonic music.** 
Sonnet 1 is linked to sonnets 3, 4, 7, 9, and 10; sonnet 2 is linked to 7, 


“Pp. 72. 
? Elizabethan Sonnets, u1, 258. 
Pp, 71. 
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16, 17, 18, 24, 27, and 28. Sonnet 3 is linked to sonnets 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 27, and 28; sonnet 4 is linked to 1, 3, 7, and 9; sonnet 5 is linked to 
2, 6, 8, 25, and 28; sonnet 6 is linked to 5, 8, 25, 27, and 28; sonnet 
7 to 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 16, 17, and 18; sonnet 8 to 5, 6, 7, 9, 27, and 28; 
sonnet 9 to 1, 4, 7, 8, 10, 13, 19, 24, and 25; sonnet 10 to 1, 9, 13, 19, 
23, 24, 25; sonnet 11 to 25; sonnet 12 to 15, 16, 18, 26, 27; sonnet 13 
to 9, 10, 17, 19, 24, 25; sonnet 14 to 19, 20, 22; sonnet 15 to 12, 16, 18, 
26, 27; sonnet 16 to 2, 7, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22; sonnet 17 
to 2, 7, 13, 16, 18, 19, 21, 26; sonnet 18 to 2, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, 26, 27; 
sonnet 19 to 9, 10, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25; sonnet 20 and 
sonnet 21 to 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 25; sonnet 22 to 14, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 28; sonnet 23 to 10, 24; sonnet 24 to 2, 9, 10, 13, 19, 23, 25; sonnet 
25 to 5, 6, 11, 13, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 24; sonnet 26 to 15, 16, 17, 18, 27; 
sonnet 27 to 3, 5, 6, 8, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 26, 28; sonnet 
28 to 3, 5, 6, 8, 22, 23, 27." 

Before bowing in unqualified assent, however, to Bray’s theory as 
I have exemplified it in the Amoretti, we must note that, throughout 


* Repetition of rhyme words and sounds in this series is as follows: 


1 might 
light 
sight 
spright 
is 
bliss 

2 heart 
entreat 


3 admire 
fire 
write 
view 
hue 

4 spright 
night 

5 admire 
desire 
pride 
tried 


6 pride 
abide 
desire 
fire 


7 view 
hue 


might 
heart 
breast 


8 guest 
fire 
ever 
never 


9 ever 
never 
spright 
light 
night 
sight 
be 


see 


10 be 
see 
me 
this 
bliss 
make 


11 die 


12 remain 
gain 


13 embaseth 


me 


be 


14 may 
dismay 


15 gain 
vain 
plain 


16 pain 
gaze 
heart 


17 heart 
art 
embase 
will 

18 heart 
art 
vain 
remain 


19 lays 
be 


20 grace 
say 
prey 


21 grace 
dismay 


22 pray 
find 


23 find 
make 
end 


24 send 
me 
be 
see 
entreat 


25 be 
me 
embrace 
pried 
tried 
abide 
die 

26 will 
pain 

27 pain 
embrace 
attire 


28 attire 
fire 
find 
mind 
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his sequence, Spenser repeats rhymes and rhyme words to a greater 
extent than either Sidney or Drayton. As a consequence of this rhyme 
poverty, we expect to find many composite links which bind widely 
separated, as well as successive, sonnets. A close analysis of the 
Amoretti does not disappoint such expectations, and I find that the 
composite links thus derived are often more complex than those found 
in successive poems. The sonnets 20 and 67, for example, share 3 
rhyme words: 

20 say, prey; grace, place; wild, defiled 

67 away, prey, assay, way; chase, place; wild, beguiled 


There are many other unrelated sonnet pairs linked by composite 
rhymes.®® The linkage of three separated sonnets may be exemplified 
by the series 53, 62, and 75:4 


53 fray, prey, play, decay; hue, shew, view, embrue 
62 ray, away; anew, ensue, view, eschew 
75 away, prey, assay, decay; subdue, renew 


Composite links also can be shown to bind separated sonnets in series 
of four or more; accordingly, we find that the series 14, 62, 76, 81, and 
87 are doubly linked:* 


®E.g. 7 light, might; you, view, hue, askew 
62 spright, delight; anew, ensue, view, askew 


44 despite, fight; greece, fleece, peace, increase 
72 light, delight, flight, might; ease, please 


7 light, might; best, breast 
76 delight, spright, sight, insight; rest, blest 


1 might, sight, light, spright; is, bliss 
88 sight, delight; miss, bliss 


22 pray, day; is, amiss, bliss 
63 assay, dismay; this, bliss 


53 fray, prey, play, decay; armament, instrument 
81 lay, away, display, way; wonderment, astonishment 


63 assay, dismay; rest, oppressed 
76 astray, prey, may; rest, blest 
51 See also 21, 54, and 87: 
21 dismay, way; art, part 
54 stay, play; smart, heart 
87 astray, dismay, day, ray; part, heart 


® See also 7, 16, 59, and 87: 
7 light, might; heart, dart 
16 light, delight, sight, bright; heart, dart 
59 aright, delight, spite, night; hart, start, part, depart 
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14 belay, assay, may, dismay; quite, might, light, fight 
62 ray, away; spright, delight 

76 astray, prey, may; delight, spright, sight, insight 

81 lay, away, display, way; delight, spright 

87 astray, dismay, day, ray; light, might 


The impartial investigator, therefore, must weigh not only the number 
of successive links but also the possibilities of finding such linkages 
among obviously separated poems. In the Amoretti, the frequency of 
separated repetitions may well vitiate the apparent significance of 
the series 1 to 28. 

The presence of an “elaborate maze of crazy rhyme patterns’ 
which Bray felt existed in the Elizabethan sonnet-sequences cannot 
be denied. But the basic problem still remains—the problem whether 
these patterns were consciously introduced or whether they are the 
accidental result of rhyme poverty, coincidence, and other factors. 
As has been shown, there are many examples of sonnets being linked in 
series throughout the sequences of Sidney, Drayton, and Spenser. 
But the hope that this ingenious theory is a key for solving problems 
of arrangement is counterbalanced by the disquieting discovery that 
equally complex and rare examples of such “linkage” occur in sonnets 
which are obviously not intended to be connected. 

Joun M. BuLutt 

Harvard University 





87 light, might; part, heart 

And the series 34, 47, 53 and 67: 

34 way, astray, ray, dismay; wide, guide 

47 decay, prey, slay, pray; tried, hide, guide, pride 
53 fray, prey, play, decay; hide, hide 

67 away, prey, assay, way; bide, tide 


® p. 72. 








WORDS OUT OF A HAT? ALLITERATION AND ASSO- 
NANCE IN SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


AMONG THE VARIOUS elements of form, Shakespeare’s use of alliteration 
and assonance in the sonnets has been given very little attention 
by scholars. T. R. Price gives statistics on the relative frequency of 
alliterated sounds and hints at the actual significance of the device, 
when he says that “‘... as the result of the caesura was to cut the 
verse into two halves, Shakespeare . . . felt, like the older poets, the 
need of linking the two parts by most ingenious harmonies of sound.’ 
The only systematic treatment of alliteration in the sonnets was under- 
taken by B. F. Skinner, a psychologist, who examined each line of one 
hundred of the sonnets and concluded that, far from following any 
conscious process in his choice of alliterating words, “Shakespeare 
might as well have drawn his words out of a hat.’” He not only ignores 
the historical aspect of alliteration in the sonnets, but denies the 
presence of artistic purpose in the poet’s alliterative practice. E. E. 
Stoll has criticized both the method and the conclusion of Skinner’s 
research. He points out that Shakespeare’s alliterations are not acci- 
dental—though, perhaps, incidental or instinctive to a degree—but 
that the practice is one of several artistic devices, by which patterns 
of sound harmony are achieved, that are subtly related to content. 
In short, he insists that ““Not from out of a hat but a head came such 
words.... 7” 

It is my belief that further evidence to support Stoll’s view can 
be gained by closer scrutiny of the sonnets. For this purpose I will 
first consider the poet’s alliterative technique against the historical 
background of English prosody in the sixteenth century.‘ Then a num- 


1 “The Technic of Shakespere’s Sonnets.” Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve 
(Baltimore, 1902), p. 368. 

? “The Alliteration in Shakespeare’s Sonnets. A Study in Literary Behavior.” The 
Psychological Record, 11 (1939), 191. See also, by the same author, “A Quantitative 
Estimate of Certain Types of Sound-patterning in Poetry,” The American Journal of 
Psychology, trv (1941), 64-79. Because Professor Skinner is also the inventor of a 
mechanical baby tender and has succeeded in making a pigeon play the piano, he was 
interviewed in The New Yorker two years ago. In the course of the interview he men- 
tioned his ‘‘spilling over into literature” and described the procedure by which he at- 
tained his chance expectancy figures. The New Yorker, July 19, 1947, pp. 19-20. 

3 “Poetic Alliteration,” MLN, tv (1940), 389. This and the two Skinner articles 
are referred to by E. H. Rollins in his New Variorum Edition of The Sonnets, Vol. 1 
(Philadelphia, 1944), 86 f. 

‘ For general references on the history of alliteration see: W. W. Skeat: “An Essay 
on Alliterative Poetry” in Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. 
Furnivall, Vol. 11 (1868), xi-xxxix.—Jakob Schipper, A History of English Versification 
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ber of pertinent sonnets and sonnet lines will be cited and discussed. 
The last section of this paper is intended to demonstrate the inter- 
relation of alliteration and assonance. 


I 


In the history of English versification the native form of the al- 
literative verse had experienced its most serious eclipse as a structural 
principle, when, following the Norman conquest, the introduction 
of Norman-French poetry made end-rhyme popular. Yet it never 
went completely into disuse;' as is well known, alliteration was revived 
in Middle English poetry from about the fourteenth century on.® 
As far as the actual “patterns” are concerned, the old formula of 
aa/ax or ax/ax’ was liberally varied to xa/ax, ab/ba, ab/ab, even 
aa/bb,*® aa/xa, or aa/xx. By way of “concatenation” any of these 
formulas could be heralded by a single a/- or -/a in the preceding line, 
or overlap into one or several of the succeeding lines. Finally, we even 
find participation in the alliterative scheme by the more important 
unstressed syllables.°® 

In the sixteenth century alliteration was widely used as an orna- 
ment. Alliteration of as many syllables as possible was deemed desir- 


able by some writers.'® Besides, alliterative prose had also become very 





(Oxford, 1910). Especially Book I, Part I, Chs. u-1rv.—George Saintsbury, A History 
of English Prosody, t (London, 1906).—Eduard Sievers, Aligermanische Metrik (Halle, 
1893).—J. P. Oakden, Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, The Dialectical and 
Metrical Survey (Manchester, 1930). 

5 On the one hand, a free treatment of the alliterating long line, using alliteration 
and end-rhyme in alternating patterns developed for a while—cf. the “Proverbs of 
Alfred” and Layamon’s “Brut”—but died out in the 13th century. The orthodox line, 
on the other hand, continued in use in the northern and northwestern districts of 
England and Scotland. Cf. Chaucer’s much-quoted lines, “But trusteth wel, I am a 
Southren man, I can nat geste—rum, ram, ruf—by lettre,” “The Parson’s Prologue,” 
Chaucer. Works, ed. Skeats (1894), rv, 568. 

* E.g. in “King Alisaunder,” Piers Plowman. 

7 In this paper “a” signifies an alliterating initial consonant (or vowel) of a stressed 
syllable, while “x” stands for any non-alliterating initial of a stressed syllable. In the 
classification of sonnet alliterations, below, the “x” is omitted. The signs “b” and “c” 
are used where alliteration takes place on two or three different initials in the same line. 

8 Cf. Oakden, op. cit., 222 f. 

* E.g. “and was a big bold barn/and breme of his age,” William of Palerne, 18 
(quoted by Schipper, op. cit., 89); cf. also Oakden, 177-9, where the alliteration of un- 
stressed verbal prefixes is discussed and attributed to a tendency to give “‘eye-appeal”— 
surely a debatable suggestion for an age when poetry was recited. 

10 Notably by King James I of England himself, in his recommendation “that the 
maist pairt of zour lyne sall rynne vpon a letter,” in “The Revlis and Cavtelis to be ob- 
servit and eschewit in Scottis Poesie.” The Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Art of 
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popular so that “it was natural that poets, when writing in French 
forms, should not hesitate to add alliteration of the stressed syl- 
lables.’ But this intrusion of alliteration into the foreign meters was 
due not merely to the survival of the original native English device. 
It is also due to the strong influence of classical rhetoric, which, among 
other practices, encouraged the use of the “figure of like letter” or 
“Parimion’’” for emphasis, antithesis, puns, or jingles. 

Shakespeare was aware of the situation. Alliteration must have 
rung in his ear, both as a native product and as rhetorical artificiality. 
He burlesques the alliterative practice through the mouth of Holo- 
fernes, the schoolmaster: “I will something affect the letter, for it 
argues facility. ...’’ He ridicules it in Pistol’s high-sounding non- 
sense, and in the words of the “Prologue” in the “Interlude” in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Shakespeare must have realized what 
he was doing when he used alliteration in his poems. 

As far as the function of alliteration in the sonnets is concerned, 
it is clearly ornamental, not structural. Yet, in many cases, if not in 
most, there exists a subtle relationship between this ornament and 
the sonnet structure. Where alliteration extends over more than one 
line-half, it cannot help but affect the rhythmic flow. 


II 


The variety of alliterative arrangements in the sonnets is so mani- 
fold that I do not mean to suggest that Shakespeare followed a pre- 
meditated system of patterns, as he wrote the sonnets. Rather I would 
say that out of the patterns that are mathematically possible in a 
five-footed line he would choose ad hoc any that suited his artistic 
purpose. If below I quote representative examples under the heads of 
various “patterns,” using the formulas of alliterative verse, I do this 
merely for the sake of an orderly arrangement. 





Poesie (Edinburgh, 1585), p. 63. English Reprints, ed. Edward Archer (London, 1870), 
Vol. x1.—Edmund Spenser on the other hand, used alliteration with great discretion; 
cf., f.i., the first stanza of the “Epithalamium” (written in 1595). 

" Oakden, 233. 

12 “Tt is a figure much vsed by our common rimers, and doth well if it be not too 
much used, for then it falleth into the vice which shalbe hereafter spoken of called 
‘Tautologia.’ ” George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, ed. G. D. Willcock and 
A. Walker (Cambridge, 1936), p. 174.—In sonnet No. 82.10 Shakespeare himself refers 
to the “strained touches of Rhetoric.” 

13 Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act IV, sc. ii (Holofernes); Henry 4/TI, Act IT, sc. iv, and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I, sc. iii (Pistol); Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V, 
sc. i. 
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This arrangement shows that comparatively little use is made of 
the aa/a scheme; a/a is considerably more frequent, and a/aa is 
much favoured. This is not surprising, since the second part of the 
sonnet line has, in most cases, three stresses—even when the caesura 
is mathematically in the middle, which it seldom is; it comes more 
frequently after the second, third, or fourth syllable. Sometimes, 
however, Shakespeare fits a twofold alliteration more easily into the 
first line-half by using an initial trochee." 

In the quotations the alliterated letters are underlined where the 
alliteration falls on a stressed syllable; periods under the letters of a 
word are used to mark alliteration in unstressed syllables (theses)." 

Included with the lists below is a section of “repetitious allitera- 
tions,” i.e. of recurrences of the same word or syllable in the same line 
or line groups. It is true, repetition usually serves the primary purpose 
of rhetorical emphasis. At the same time, however, it is bound to 
imply alliteration. This is especially the case, when true and repetitious 
alliteration are mixed, and also in the case of puns on homonyms, 
which after all do not represent “‘true”’ repetitions."® Since, in his use 
of repetitions, Shakespeare obviously employs what were to him and 
to his contemporaries well-known rhetorical figures, I am grouping 
my examples in this category under the headings of such figures.” 


1. The nearest approximation to the Old English type of alliterative 
line (aa/a and aa/xa): 


Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest 73.8 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins 67.10 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then 146.14 
The world will wail thee, like a makeless wife 

The world will be thy widow and still weep 9.4&5 
Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse 91.418 


Or should one say, it is the alliteration that gives him the chance of making 
doubly felt that greater emphasis which he intends to give by means of the trochee? 
Examples are to be found below, passim, under all headings with an aa/-pattern. 

1% See “Thesis alliteration,” below, pp. 39. 

© Mr. Skinner has excluded repetitions from his final evaluation; yet he too admits 
that “alliterative behavior” might here be involved (“The Alliteration in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,” 188-90). 

“Cf. Puttenham, of. cit. pp. 201-9, and Veré L. Rubel, Poetic Diction in the 
English Renaissance from Skelton through Spenser (New York, 1941), pp. 276-291. 

18 Alliteration on / easily suggests “heat,” “hunt,” or breathlessness; cf. No. 129. 
10 and 14, and “Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse” (Henry 4/I, Act IV, sc. i), 
but see note 28 below, on pronunciation of 4. 
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(aa/aa): 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard 12.8 
If like a lamb he could his looks translate 96.10 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue 113.14 


2. The ‘‘orthodox”’ type reversed (a/aa): 


If one of thine, from that which thou departest 11.2 
Not marble, nor the gilded monument 55.1'9 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long 73.14 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 106.5 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand 128.8 
Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth 146.1 


3. Simple alliteration, linking line-halves (a/a): 


That am debarr’d the benefit of rest * 28.2 
Haply I think on thee,—and then my state 29.10 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover. 32.2 
Or captain jewels in the carconet 52.8 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate 64.11 
And strength by limping sway disabled 66.879 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might 90.12?! 
Thy love is better than high birth to me 91.9 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell 129.14 
For thou art covetous and he is kind 134.6 
Past cure I am, now Reason is past care 147.9 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 86.57 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew 98.8 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass 5.10 


In the last two examples it is interesting to note that the explosive 
effect of the p’s is balanced by the presence of “liquid” /’s. Quite a 
number of Shakespeare’s lines draw their strength and “pride” from 
p’s,* sometimes in arsis-thesis combinations, e.g. “happy plight” 28.1, 


9 Tt is true, the second m on “Monument” is “accidental.” 

20 I include this line here and similar lines below, passim, because I believe that 
the traditional rules governing alliterative “groups” had become relaxed by Shake- 
speare’s time. For such lax alliterations in Middle English, see Oakden, 203 f. 

21 The internal rhyme first/worst and the presence of four labial initials give the 
line its peculiar force. 

* The first of the two alliterated words here rhymes with “write.” Internal or 
“sectional” rhyme of this sort is very rare in the sonnets; the line preceding this one in 
No. 86 has one in which both rhyme words are internal (as in 90.12), “Making their 
tomb the womb wherein they grew”’; cf. also 108.7, “. . . mine—thine.” 

% E.g. 14.1, 4, 6-8, 13; 15.2, 3, 5; 55.10 & 11; 86.1 & 2. Gregor Sarrazin makes 
the interesting observation that “the poet, whenever he speaks of his rival, regularly 
accentuates the letter p through alliteration (e.g. in Nos. 78; 79; 84-86).” We need not 
accept Sarrazin’s conclusion that George Peele may have been the rival poet. (Aus 
Shakes peare’s Meisterwerkstatt, Berlin, 1906, p. 106.) Cf. the note of contempt in “And 
Nestor play at push-pin with the boys,” Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act IV, sc. iii, 169. 
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and “proud-pied April” 98.2. In most cases of alliteration on # it is, 
in my opinion, practically impossible to escape the conclusion that 
the poet must have been conscious of the effect he achieved. 


4. Alliteration in one line-half only. 
(aa/-): 


The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d 107.5 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds 111.2 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days 95.5 
If there be nothing new... 59.1 
Leaving thee living . . . 6.12 
Finding the first conceit of love. . . 108.13 


(-/aa): 

. may live in thine or thee 10.14 
. . let your son say so 13.14 
. beauty’s doom and date 14.14 

. the master-mistress of my passion 20.2 
. . the grave where buried love doth live 31.94 
. . his imprison’d pride 52.12 

. the surly sullen bell 71.2 
.. smell far worse than weeds 94.14 
. . laugh’d and leap’d with him 98.4°° 

. .. the purple pride 99.3 

... burthens every bough 102.11 
Then will I swear beauty herself is black 132.13 


(-/aaa): 


And therefore from my face she turns my foes 139.11 


5. Differing alliteration in the two line-halves is very rare as far as 
genuine alliteration is concerned, though repetitious alliteration 
abounds in double and even treble patterns. 


(aa/bb): 

Cheered and check’d e’en by the selfsame sky 15.6 

Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight 60.7 

When I do count the clock that tells the time 12.1 
Because this parallel grouping accentuates the break of the caesura, 
the poet would want to avoid it, unless it served a special purpose; 
in fact, the “check” in 15.6, and the “‘crookedness”’ of the “fight” 
in 60.7, warrant such a strong rhythmical break. In the latter line, 
the initial trochee also contributes to the effect. In 12.1, I dare say, 

™ The three final »’s give this line an extra effect. 


* Cf. “How will he triumph, leap and laugh at it,” Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act IV, sc. 
iii, 148. 
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we hear the ticking or the striking of the clock, its regularity being 
imitated by a succession of nothing but monosyllabic words.” 
Equally rare is the concentric grouping ab/ba: 


Of mouthed graves will give thee memory 77.6 
But what’s so blessed-fair that fears no blot 92.13 


In 50.4—“Thus far the miles are measur’d from thy friend’ —we 
have an abbaa pattern, with the caesura after the second or fourth 
syllable—if it can be felt at all. 


6. Thesis alliteration. Although its occurrence is very frequent indeed, 
thesis alliteration is not, in all cases, felt or likely to have been con- 
sciously planned. However, some of the more striking examples are 
given to illustrate how it can heighten the effect of a line and that it is 
by no means always accidentally placed: 


Within thine own bud buriest thy content 1.117 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems 21.878 
My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still 85.1 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time 3.12 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 30.1 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this 128.137° 
Suppos’d as forfeit to a confin’d doom 107.4 


The wiry concord that mine ear confounds 128.49? 


%* Shakespeare uses lines that are completely monosyllabic in all but 36 of the 
sonnets. There are fewest in the early sonnets (Nos. 1-31); they are most numerous in 
Nos. 128-154. Cf. T. R. Price, loc. cit. 367. They are given special preference in the 
rhyming couplets, as they aid the concise thought summary which the couplet so often 
gives. Among the first 34 sonnets only three others open with a monosyllabic line. As a 
rule, “the verse, as Shakespeare came to conceive it, in its lovely interlacing of accents 
and quantities, is mainly dependent on the interchange of monosyllabic and disyllabic 
words” (Price, 366). Ninety-seven per cent of Shakespeare’s words in the sonnets are 
either monosyllabic or disyllabic (Price, 367). For further statistics on monosyllabic 
lines see Tucker Brooke (ed.), Shakespeare’s Sonnets (1936), p. 5. 

27 Here and in the next line (21.8) we have examples of “hovering” accent. 

*8 Possibly the h’s were not sounded at all, and alliteration—if any—would be on 
the vowels of “heaven’s’’ and “hems” only. Certainly the # on unstressed words, as in 
the following line (85.1), was not sounded. For loss of 4 in early English pronunciation 
see H.C. Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English (Oxford, 1936), pp. 294 ff., and, 
for Shakespeare’s pronunciation, Helge Kékeritz, ““Two Sets of Shakespearean Homo- 
phones,” Review of English Studies (1943), xrx, 357-362, and “Touchstone in Arden,” 
Modern Language Quarterly (1946), vi, 61-2. 

*® According to Price’s count (368), s-alliteration is the most frequently used in the 
sonnets; he has not counted the alliterations on #h. Both th and s are, of course, very 
frequent letters in the language. Mr. Skinner (see his tables) finds, however, that 
Shakespeare uses them more sparingly than one should expect from chance. This fact, 
as Mr. Stoll points out, shows that Shakespeare, on the whole, tried to subdue “the 
lisping or hissing quality too prominent in the English tongue” (loc. cit., 390). 

* “Concord” and “confound” also occur in the other “musical” sonnet, i.e. No. 8, 
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The skillful echoing effect of “‘con-con” brings meaning and sound 
closely together. There are three other cases of the ‘“‘con” echo: 


Therefore my verse, to constancy confin’d 105.7 
Then the conceit if this inconstant stay 15.9 
While comments of your praise, richly compil’d 85.2 


7. Vowel alliteration. As far as actual statistical occurrence goes, 
vowel alliteration in the sonnets comes second only to alliteration 
on s," but it is much less frequently felt. Here are some examples of 


noticeable vowel alliteration: 


Neither in inward worth nor outward fair 16.11 
I all alone beweep my outcast state 29.2 
To tie up envy, evermore enlarg’d 70.12 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age 107.8% 
None else to me, nor I to none alive 112.7 
‘Nor that full star that ushers in the even 132.7 


8. Repelitious alliteration and word plays. 
(1) “Traductio” or “‘the translacer’’—repetition of the same word 


stem in different forms—often implying a word play: 


And that unfair which fairly doth excel 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty cherish 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call 
To make some special instant special blest 
Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true 

hy outward thus with outward praise is crown’d 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise 
Just to the time, not with the time exchang’d 
No bitterness that I will bitter think 
Doth part his function and is partly blind 
When I was certain o’er incertainty 

.. » Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds 
Or bends with the remover to remove 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young 





Shakespeare likes to play on the word “‘use”’: 





where they are likewise placed in the second and fifth feet of the line respectively, 
though in separate lines (5 and 7). 

3! Price, 368. 

* Note here the strong combined effect of the alliteration and the fact that the 


caesura precedes a trochaic foot. 
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Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 4.7 
That use is not forbidden usury 6.5 
And kep’t unus’d the user so destroys it 9.12 
That to my use it might unused stay 48.3 
Thou usurer, that putt’st forth all to use 134.10 


(2) “Ploce” or “the doubler’’—repetition of a word with one or 
two words intervening: 
O change thy thought, that I may change my mind 10.9 


Since every one hath, every one, one shade 53.3 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head 130.4 





Shakespeare likes a twofold ploce in a line: 


Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy 8.2 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gather’d 124.4 





(3) “Antimetabole” or “‘the Counterchange’’—repetition of words 
in inverted order to contrast the meaning, often creating a word 
play: 

Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly 8.1 

But day by night, and night by day oppress’d 28.4 

Mine ransom yours, and yours must ransom me 120.14 

Is lust in action; and till action, lust 129.2 


(4) “Antanaclasis” or “the Rebound’’—homonyms used for pun- 
ning: 


From fairest creatures we desire increase 1.1 
And captive good attending captain ill 66.12 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 84.5% 


9. Mixtures of true and repetitious alliteration: 


So should the lines of life that life repair 16.9 
Which this time’s pencil, or my pupil pen 16.10 
Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess’d 29.6 
And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 41.7 
To live a second life on second head 68.7 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last 90.9 
Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me 88.12 
The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet 94.9 
But slave to slavery my sweet’st friend must be 133.4 





% Cf. also No. 105.12, “Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords’’; it is 
possible that alliteration, consonance, and a pun were here intended. The word “one” 
had two pronunciations, rhyming, respectively, with “own” and “fun” (see Wyld, op. 
cit., p. 307). 
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10. Alliterated line groups. All varieties of device may intermingle 
and, in some sonnets, form the most intricate patterns extending 
over several or all the lines of a sonnet. No attempt at classification 
is made, the examples being chosen from all parts of the sequence. 
In this and the next section it can be seen most clearly how Shake- 
speare aims at harmonizing theme and sound. 

No. 4 treats of the friend’s “use” and “abuse” of beauty. Allitera- 
tion on 6 forms the main thread that is woven through the whole 
sonnet. A combination of alliteration and consonance by means of 
[ju:] in “use,” “abuse,” and “beauty’™ forms a secondary sound 
pattern. Minor patterns are formed with s and th: 


Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy? 
Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 
And being frank, she lends to those are free: 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live? 
For having traffic with thyself alone, 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive: 
Then how, when Nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave? 
Thy unus’d beauty must be tombed with thee, 
Which used, lives th’execytor to be. 


No. 9, concerned with the “wailing” of a widow has a w pattern 
extending over lines 1-11: 


Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 
. That thou consum’st thyself in single life? 
Ah! If thou issueless shalt hap to die, 
The world will wail thee, like a makeless wife: 
The world will be thy widow and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every private widow well may keep 
By children’s eyes her husband’s shape in mind. 
Look! What an unthrift in the world doth spend 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it; 
But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end... 


In No. 10 Shakespeare has a ¢h pattern (thou .. . thyself, etc.) 
by virtue of a mixture of ordinary and arsis-thesis alliteration, using 
altogether 21 initial th’s.— 


** Shakespeare rhymed “beauty” with “duty.” 
*® Words with wh are included, since they were probably pronounced like w. 
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When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unus’d to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night,** 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancell’d woe, 
And moan th’expense of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of forebemoaned mgan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restor’d and sorrows end. 


No. 71.38: 


Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell 


No. 95.13&14: 
Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege: 
The hardest knife ill-us’d doth lose his edge. 
No. 86.1f: 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 


In No. 107 the placing of the & sound is striking: 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming of things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control 

Suppos’d as forfeit to a confin’d doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage 

Incertainties now crown themselves assur’d 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes 

Since, spite of him, I’ll live in this poor rime, 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes: 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 


* The final consonant of a word can contribute to an alliterative pattern, thus the 
es in “hid.” 
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Line pairs linked by repetition occur in No. 142 (1&2; 11&12): 


Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving 


Root pity in the heart, that when it grows, 
Thy pity may deserve to pitied be.*’ 


11. Assonance and alliteration. End rhyme is replaced by assonance 
only once or twice in the sonnets;** on the other hand, there are many 
cases of assonance between two or more pairs of end rhymes, assonance 
thus serving “to bind together parts of the sonnet that would other- 
wise be disconnected.’** This observation also applies, however, to 
internal assonance, which alternates and intermingles with, or re- 
places alliteration. It is this interweaving process, that interests us 
here, and that is to be illustrated by the examples. 


Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 10.7 
Where wasteful Time debateth with decay, 

To change your day of youth to sullied night 15.11&12" 
And keep my drooping eyelids open wide 27.7 
Being had, to triumph; being lack’d to hope 52.14 
Against the wrackful siege of batt’ring days 65.6 

Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing 121.4 


* For alliteration on p cf. p.37and note 23, above.—Other examples of line- 
concatenation: 35.3-14 (N.B. “Clouds—eclipses/canker” in lines 3 and 4, and “ad- 
verse—advocate” in line 10); Nos. 36-44, passim; in No. 48, Shakespeare uses many 
consonant-plus-r combinations; alliterated line pairs on the pattern a/a//a are 
92.13&14, 94.5&6, 103.9810, 141.6&7 (“tender—touches/taste”), in No. 127, 
Shakespeare uses 15 initial 6’s, of which three are in “black,” six in “beauty”; No. 6.7- 
11 and the “Will” sonnets 135 and 136, with their repetitions and word play, belong 
here too, though they are indeed of inferior artistic quality. T. R. Price lists a few more 
alliterated line groups, loc. cit., 368. 

8 Cf. Tucker Brooke’s note to No. 59.1/3 (op. cit., 278), also No. 20.9/11 and 
10/12. 

%® Price, loc. cit., 371, he finds that 63 of the sonnets “are constructed on this plan 
of interlacing assonance with rhyme.” 

‘© The uw in “ruinate” may have been more frontal than the oo in “roof,” i.e., more 
like the centralized [ii:], as Professor Kékeritz of Yale University has been kind enough 
to point out to me, when allowing me to consult him on all questions of Shakespearean 
phonetics. His comprehensive treatment of the subject has in the meantime been 
heralded by his ‘‘Shakespeare’s Pronunciation: A Preliminary Survey,” Moderna 
Sprdék (1949), xi, pp. 149-168. 

“| A beautiful example of how the sounds express the sense! After four [e:]’s the 
“sullied night” comes as a shock. For [e:] in “day” and “decay” see Kékeritz, Two Sets 
of Shakes peorean Homophones, 361, footnote, 2. Whether there is a fifth [e:] in “waste- 
ful” is somewhat dubious, because “‘waste” is sometimes found to rhyme with “last” 
and “past.” 
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An interwoven pattern of alliteration and assonance lends special 
charm to lines 1-8 of No. 12. The assonance which is most felt is 
on [i:]. All except one of these lines have the ceasura after the fourth 
syllable: 

When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silver’d o'er with white; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard.” 


The 6 alliteration and assonances on [i:] occur once more in line 14: 


(And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defense) 
Save breed to brave him when he takes thee hence. 


No. 46 represents the type of Shakespearean sonnet in which the 
seemingly effortless manipulation of words and sounds must have 
absorbed at least as much of the poet’s interest as the meaning. The 
meaning, in fact, is not very weighty. The theme—a “pretty conceit” 
—is the conflict between the poet’s “eye” and “heart” which are vying 
for the friend’s “picture.” These three words form the basis of the 
acoustic pattern. “‘Eye” and “heart” are used antithetically in lines 
1-6 and 10-14, while lines 5—9 each have one word alliterating with 
“picture.”’ The  alliterations are placed in stressed syllables fairly 
close to the caesuras of their lines, thus forming a kind of backbone 
of the pattern through the center portion of the poem. At the end of 
lines 12 and 13 “‘part” echoes the p again, while at the same time it 
end-rhymes with “‘heart.”” The end rhyme scheme differs from the 
usual Shakespearean variety, in that instead of a seventh rhyme pair 
the sixth is repeated.“ Thus “heart” is emphatically allowed to have 
the last word. Actually, the end rhymes of the sonnet are shared exact- 
ly fifty-fifty by the predominant vowel sounds of “‘heart” and “eye” 
respectively: . . sight/ . . right/ lie/eyes/deny/ lies/ represent . . b/ 
.. b/c/d/c/d/, war/..bar/....heart/ .. part/part/heart repre- 
sent a/..a/....f/f£/f/f, while e/ . .e/ are furnished by the non- 
descript ‘‘-éd”’ of “‘impanelled” and “determined.” 

2 “T eaves,” “heat,” and “sheaves” did not have [i:], but [e:], “beard” had the same 
vowel as “herd” and “erst,” perhaps[e]. 


* The usual number of seven rhymes is reduced in only twelve other sonnets of the 
whole sequence (Price, 370), 
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Altogether the word “eye(s)” occurs six times in this sonnet, 
the diphthong [at}—in Shakespear’s time probably [a1]—an additional 
ten times; “heart” eight times, with additional ar twice in “part,” and 
once each in “war” and “bar.” No. 46: 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight. 

Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar, 

My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie,— 

A closet never pierc’d with crystal eyes,— 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide this title is impanelled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart; 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye’s moiety and the dear heart’s part: 
As thus, mine eye’s due is thine outward part, 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 


Less artificial in content, but most intricate in its sound pattern, 
is No. 43. The conceit is this: As long as the lover cannot see the 
absent beloved, Day is turned into Night, while at night, in his dreams, 
he can see the “shadow” of the beloved most clearly. This idea is 
expressed acoustically by the contrast of the distinct sounds of day 
and night and, furthermore, by the association of each of them with 
words that are similar in sound but convey an antinomy in meaning: 
night rhymes with bright, light, and sight, and contains the same 
diphthong as J, eye, shine, etc. Sight alliterates with see and sleep. 
These last two words also share the [i:], which recurs in thee. Day, 
on the other hand, alliterates with dark, dream, and dead. Also it is 
related to shade, which contains the sound combination of d-ay in 
inverted order. 

Thus we obtain two main patterns woven through the whole 
quatorzain: the “‘night-bright-sight”’ pattern with minor alliterations, 
assonances, and echoes, and the ‘“‘day-dark-shade” pattern with its 
associations. There exists a curious balance in their interlacing, and 


“ Unstressed “mine” and “thine” may have had [1] like unstressed “my”—not 
[At}.— Shakespeare rhymed “war” with “bar.” The same vowel occurred in “verdict” 
and it may have occurred in “determined.” Most likely it was close to modern [a:]—not 
[9:]. In such words as “heart” and “part” Shakespeare may have used [a], [a:], or [a:]. 
The problem of ME 4 before r is very difficult. I owe the information contained in this 
note and in note 42 also to Professor Kékeritz. 
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a subtle relation between them and the caesuras, around which they 
are grouped. No. 43: 


When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unrespected; 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, 
How would thy shadow’s form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so! 
How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day, 
When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay! 
All days are nights to see till I see thee, 
And nights bright days when dreams do show thee me.“ 


After surveying Shakespeare’s “literary behavior” with regard 
to alliteration and assonance, one must conclude that it is character- 
ized by a sovereign discretion in the use or non-use of these elements 
of poetic form. For the quality of an individual sonnet does not de- 
pend on their presence or absence. Some of the greatest among the 
Sonnets contain very little or no alliteration at all.“ In No. 76, in 
which Shakespeare remarks on the simplicity of his own style, allitera- 
tion is almost completely absent. Other sonnets, considered great by 
many, and often quoted, have a considerable number of alliterative 
lines.” And lastly there are sonnets in which the poet seems to have 
allowed himself to follow a policy contrary to the Duchess’ advice 
to Alice, which was to “take care of the sense, and the sounds will 
take care of themselves.’’** In lines 7-10 of No. 6, for instance, the 
sounds rather have their own way.*® They create what labored sense 

* The beautiful rhythm of this poem stems to a considerable extent from the 
prevalence of monosyllables. Lines 1 and 3 and the couplet are completely monosyllabic. 
Only fourteen of this sonnet’s 122 words have more than one syllable. 

 E.g. such beautiful lines as “Weary with toil I haste me to my bed” 27.1, “When 
in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes” 29.1, “Give not a windy night a rainy mor- 
row” 90.7. 

 E.g. nos. 18, 29, 30, 65, 128, 129. 

48 Mr. Skinner quotes the Duchess’ words as a summary of “Shakespeare’s phi- 
losophy of composition” (“The Alliteration in Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” 192). 

* That’s for thyself to breed another thee, 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one. 


Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 
If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee. . . . 
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there is. Furthermore, neither chance nor thematic considerations 
can have produced the overwrought line groups of Nos. 121, 135, 136. 

The playful urge to repeat identical or similar sounds in the same 
or in different words, i.e. the power of association—irrespective of 
whether the sense requires “formal strengthening”—and the con- 
sciousness of what language can do, must have been very strong in the 
poet. But equally strong must have been his power to free himself of 
all associative elements, when he wished to. No matter whether we 
think the source of Shakespeare’s words was a hat or a head, or 
whether, with George Saintsbury, we call it the ‘‘exhaustless lucky- 
bag of English words,’’*° what is more to the point is the fact that they 
did come to him and that he decided what to do with them. 

Urricu K. GOLDSMITH 


Princeton University 


5 A History of English Prosody (1908) 11, 583. Some time after the writing of this 
paper Mr. T. Walter Herbert’s article, ‘““Shakespeare’s Word-play on Tombe,” appeared 
in Modern Language Notes (1949), tx1v, pp. 235-241. Although it deals only with the 
relatively rare occurrence of two words, the article is an excellent demonstration of the 
subtlety with which Shakespeare handled the English vocabulary. 





PIETISTISCHE UND RATIONALISTISCHE ELEMENTE 
IN KLOPSTOCKS SPRACHE! 


DEM FLUCHTIGEN Betrachter driingen sich frappante Ahnlichkeiten 
zwischen der Sprache Klopstocks und der Sprache der mittelalter- 
lichen Mystik auf. In Wirklichkeit sind es Sprachen zweier an beiden 
Enden einer Achse stehenden Auffassungen, zwischen denen nicht nur 
der Zeitfaktor allein trennend steht, sondern auch zwei groBe Revolu- 
tionen, die des Geistes—Luther, Francke, Spener—und die der Form 
—Barock. Unausléschlich miissen diese Revolutionen ihre Siegel der 
klopstockschen Sprache aufgedriickt haben. An der Oberfliche zeigen 
die Sprache der Mystik und die Klopstocks dieselben Charakteristi- 
ken: Uberschwanglichkeit, Verbalismus und Dynamik, aber im Kern 
sind sie doch verschieden. Der Mystiker, seines Gottes niemals ganz 
gewif, sucht Gott zu erfassen und zu halten. Klopstock—und das 
gilt auch von den Pietisten im allgemeinen—braucht das nicht zu 
tun. Er kennt und besitzt seinen Gott, aber fiihlt die Nétigung, seine 
Gefiihle und Gedanken Gott gegeniiber immer wieder auszusprechen. 
In der Sprache des Pietisten wird es nicht darum gehen, Gott in 
Ausdriicken wie: gottender Gott, wesendes Wesen, wachender Wich- 


ter usw. in Aktion erfassen zu wollen, wie es der Mystiker tun wiirde, 
sondern er wird—um einige Beispiele aus Klopstocks Sprache zu 
erwihnen—seinem inneren Gefiihle fiir Gott in Wendungen wie: 
Gott der Gétter, Wesen der Wesen, Macht der Machte und anderen 
Ausdruck zu geben suchen.” Die tautologische Technik in beiden Fal- 


! Als die wichtigsten Arbeiten, die dieses Thema behandeln, seien die folgenden 
angefiihrt: 

F. Petri: Geschichte von Klopstocks Dichtersprache (Greifswald), 1894. 

Jellinek: “Bemerkungen iiber Klopstocks Dichtersprache,” in Festschrift fiir 
Walzel, 1924, S. 42 ff. 

Wailzel: “Barockstil bei Klopstock,” in Jellinek- Festschrift 1928. 

Petris Buch ist, vom modernen sprachwissenschaftlichen Standpunki gesehen, von 
nicht allzugroSer Bedeutung, da es nichts anderes ist als eine gewdhnliche, wenn auch 
sorgsam durchgefiihrte Sammlung von Wortern, die von Klopstock neugeschaffen 
oder gebildet wurden, ohne auch nur den geringsten Versuch einer Interpretation zu 
unternehmen, wie es in dem obgenannten Arbeiten von Jellinek und Walzel in hervor- 
ragender Weise getan wird. In der vorliegenden Arbeit wurde das zur Verfiigung ste- 
hende Material zum Teil verwertet. 

2 Solche Anhiufung von Substantiven, die dem Ganzen einen Ausdruck des Sta- 
tischen, Unbeweglichen geben, wiirden wir eigentlich bei Klopstock nicht erwarten. Im 
Gegenteil. Dem Substantivum wird oft geradezu Gewalt angetan, um ihm den Aus- 
druck des Werdenden, Wirkenden, im Flu® Befindlichen zu verleihen. Man kann sich 
des Eindrucks nicht erwehren, da Klopstock gerade bei der Charakterisierung Gottes 
auf das Element des Werdenden und FlieSenden verzichtet. Und darin liegt der groBe 
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len jedoch ist ein Anzeichen der Verzweiflung an der ErfaSbarkeit 
Gottes einerseits und an der Unausdriickbarkeit des Gefiihls an- 
drerseits. Im Bestreben, Empfindungen auszudriicken, werden neue 
Worte, neue Wortstellungen und neue Wortzusammenstellungen 
geschaffen. All das charakterisiert die Sprache Klopstocks. Er ringt 
vergeblich nach Worten, und es ist daher kein Zufall, wenn wir in 
diesem rastlosen Ringen um etwas Unerreichbares Ausdriicke wie 
“unaussprechlich,” “‘unausdriickbar,” “unsagbar,”’ “sprachlos ...” 
bei ihm vorfinden. Von solchen Verbindungen wie: “‘unaussprechlicher 
Gedanke,” “unsagbarer Schmerz,” “unausdriickbare Liebe” “un- 
ausdriickbarer Ha®,” wimmelt es geradezu in Klopstocks Sprache. 
“Singet, Séhne des Lichts, meiner Empfindung unaussprechliche siife 
Lust,” hei®t es in der Ode “Petrarca und Laura” und “Dann, o 
Unsterblichkeit kommt unaussprechliche siifie Freude, So unaussprech- 
lich als jetzt mein Schmerz ist . .. ” in der Ode “An Fanny.” 

Wie ganz anders Lessing! Der spricht von der Metapher als der 
Erbsiinde der Dichter und bemerkt: “Ich suche allerdings, durch die 
Phantasie, mit auf den Verstand meiner Leser zu wirken.’” Nicht wie 
Klopstock geht es Lessing darum, sprachliche Bilder zu gebrauchen, 
um sich auszudriicken, sein Empfinden in Worte zu kleiden, sondern 


dem Aufklairer Lessing geht es darum, sich dem Leser verstandlicher 
zu machen.‘ 





Unterschied zwischen ihm und den Mystikern, die Gott in seiner stiindigen Aktion 
erfassen und begrifflich fixieren wollen. Plotins Lehre der Emanation, die Gott als das 
ewig Werdende, FlieSende und Neuschaffende auffaSt und der zufolge unsere Welt nur 
als ein Teil dieses ewig Werdenden und FlieSenden (Emanierenden) gedacht werden 
kann, ist mit der Anschauung der Mystiker eng verwandt. Nicht ganz so steht es, 
glaube ich, mit Klopstock. Er braucht nicht Gott zu erfassen, denn er hat ihn mit 
seinem Gefiihl bereits erfaSt. Aber nur wenn er daran geht, das Gefiihlte und Erfiihlte 
in Worte zu bringen, dann beginnt er zu stammeln, ihm fehlen die entsprechenden 
Worte. Und Gott als solcher bei Klopstock ist nicht der Gott der Mystiker oder der 
Gott der plotinischen Emanationslehre. Vielmehr, so meine ich, hat er den Gottes- 
begriff eines Aristoteles im Sinn: der Selbst-unbeweglich-alles-bewegende (kinesis 
akineseés). Alles ist im Flu, alles ist werdend bis auf Gott, der da unbeweglich, un- 
bewegt, nicht geworden noch werdend, aber immer seiend auf dem héchsten Throne 
sitzt. 

* Erich Schmidt: Lessing, Berlin, 1909, m1: 577. 

‘In diesem Zusammenhange muf auf eine befremdende Mifideutung durch Gun- 
dolf in seinem sonst so meisterhaften Werk “Goethe” hingewiesen werden. Dort 
schreibt Gundolf iiber Klopstock : “Er geht immer von einem allgemeinsten, umfassend- 
sten Gedanken aus, Unendlichkeit, Allgegenwart, Schépfung, Erlésung, Weihe, Vater- 
land, Tod, Unsterblichkeit: kurz, von seelisch moralischen oder religiésen, eigentlich 
unvorstellbaren, unkérperlichen Vorstellungen, die er dann durch kérperliche Abgren- 
zungen einschrinken und fafbar machen will” (F. Gundolf: Goethe, S. 62). Diese Be- 
hauptung scheint unrichtig, geradezu entgegengesetzt dem ganzen Wesen Klopstocks 
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Bei Klopstock ist das Ziel des Gefiihls das Jenseits und dort 
findet er Realitat, woraus dann seine Anerkennung des Zukiinftigen 
und des Vergangenen auch als wesentliche Wirklichkeit folgt. Man 
bedenke die Bedeutung des Wortes Gegenwart bei Goethe! Nur selten 
wird das Wort Gegenwart in Klopstocks Sprachschatz gefunden wer- 
den. Und doch gibt es eine Ode, die den Titel “Das Gegenwirtige” 
trigt. Zur Verdeutlichung des Tatbestandes zitiere ich die ganze Ode. 


Ehmals verlor mein fliegender Blick in des Lebens 
Kiinftiges sich, und ich schuf dann, was mir Wunsch war, 
Fast zu Wirklichkeit: seine Freuden 

Hatte das schéne Phantom! 


Denn das Gesetz der MaSigung wurd’ ihm gegeben, 
Wurde getan mit der Strenge, die zu Hoffnung 
Leitet: aber der Wunsch ist dann selbst 

Tor, wenn er Hoffnung verdient. 


Freue dich des, das da ist! so sagt’ ich mir 6fter, 
Als dem Getiusch ich es zulie& mir zu glei®en: 
Sagt’ es, tat’s! und erlebt’ auch, was sich 

Uber Gewiinschtes erhob. 


Jetzo verweilt der festere Blick in des Lebens 
Vorigem sich, und ich fiihle, was dahinfloh, 
Fast, als hielt ich’s noch: sii®re Freuden 
Gibt es mir, war nicht Phantom! 


Freue dich des, das da ist! so sag’ ich mir dennoch 
Jetzt auch. Obwohl sich der Scheitel mit des Alters 
Bliitenhaare mir deckt; ich wandle 

Froh um das nihere Grab. 


Aber ich werd’ auch Leiden gewahr im Vergangnen, 
Wehmut! es geht mit den Leichen der Geliebten 
Mir vorbei: wie vermécht’ ich dann mich 

Dessen, das da ist, zu freun! 


In einer Ode iiber das Gegenwirtige wiirde man doch sicherlich 
Verben in der Priasensform erwarten. Aber im allgemeinen sind es 
Verben in Formen der Vergangenheit und der Zukunft und die weni- 
gen Verben, die im Prisens vorkommen, sind gréftenteils mit Begrif- 





zu sein. Kérperliche Abgrenzung ist es ja eben, was Klopstock sozusagen mit Fiifen, 
als Hindernis, beiseite sté8t, und immer geht es um die Vergeistigung dinglicher Wahr- 
heiten. Selbst gewdhnliche, alltagliche, konkrete, kérperliche Erlebnisse werden fast 
ausnahmslos durch transzendentale Metaphern unkérperlich, abstrakt gemacht oder, 
um mich einer Bemerkung Schillers zu bedienen: Klopstock ziehe allem, was er be- 
handle, den Kérper aus, um es zu Geist zu machen, so wie andere Dichter alles Geistige 
mit einem Kérper bekleideten. 
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fen verkniipft, die Zukunft oder Vergangenheit implizieren. Die Ver- 
ben der ersten und zweiten Strophe sind: “‘verlor,” “schuf,” “war,” 
“hatte,” “‘wurd’...gegeben,” “wurde getan” und schlieflich die 
drei Verben in der Prisensform, aber in folgenden Verbindungen: 
“der Wunsch ist,” “die zu Hoffnung leitet,” und “wenn er Hoffnung 
verdient.” Die Verben der dritten Strophe sind: “sagte” “‘zulief,” 
“sagt’,”’ “tat,” “erlebt’,” “erhob.” Die vierte Strophe hat drei 
Verben der Gegenwart, die aber alle in die Vergangenheit weisen: 
“verweilt ...in des Lebens Vorigem,” “ich fiihle, was dahinfloh,” 
“gibt ..., war nicht Phantom.” Jedoch will ich zu drei speziellen 
Saitzen kommen, in denen das Verb zweifellos in der reinen Prisens- 
form vorkommt. Der erste Satz erscheint in der dritten Strophe: 


Freue dich des, das da ist! so sagt’ ich mir 6fter, 
Als dem Geldusch ich es zulieS mir zu gleifen: 


Der zweite Satz ist in der fiinften Strophe: 


Freue dich des, das da ist! so sag’ ich mir dennoch 
Jetzt auch. Obwohl sich der Scheitel mit des Alters 
Bliitenhaar mir deckt! ich wandle 

Froh um das nahere Grab. 


Und schlieSlich der dritte Satz, der in der letzten Strophe vorkommt: 


Aber ich werd’ auch Leiden gewahr im Vergangnen, 
Wehmut! es geht mit den Leichen der Geliebten 

Mir vorbei: wie vermécht ich dann mich 

Dessen, das da ist, zu freun! 


Spricht das nicht fiir sich? “‘Getiausch,”’ “‘Grab,”’ ““Leichen der Gelieb- 
ten”: Deuten nicht diese drei Wérter allein zur Geniige Klopstocks 
Verneinung des Gegenwirtigen als Realitat an? 

Klopstock hebt sich itiber das Leben hinaus und schwingt sich 
selbstbewuft in die Welt des Mythos, des Transzendenten, hiniiber, 
und was er da sieht, will er auch den Menschen mitteilen. Aber um 
dieses Erhabene, das er da schaut, und um die tiefsten Erregungen 
der dadurch verursachten Gefiihlsempfindung zu erschépfen, bedarf es 
nicht nur neuer Worte sondern auch einer besonderen auferen Form. 
Diese findet er in der Ode. Die Ode hat ja, bei aller Formgebundenheit, 
die Eigenschaft, ausgedehnte Freiheit zu gestatten: der hohe Schwung, 
das Pathos, die heftigen, ungestiimen sprachlichen Ausdriicke, Kiihn- 
heit der Wortbildung. Die Ode widersetzt sich allen logischen Vor- 
schriften und Regeln, und der Affekt des Dichters allein ist Gesetz- 
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geber.® Diese Eigenschaften der Ode kamen dem Ausdruckswillen 
Klopstocks am besten entgegen. Auch die einschrinkende Wirkung 
des Reimes mu gesprengt werden, und die Reimlosigkeit verleiht der 
klopstockschen Sprache in den Oden einen Eindruck des Unbegrenzten 
und damit auch des Vermischten, Unklaren. Der Verstand hat ja 
nicht die Schwingen, die der Phantasie iiber die Kluft, welche Mythos 
und das Reich der Vernunft scheiden, hiniiberhelfen. Es wurde der 
klopstockschen Sprache oft vorgeworfen, daf sie nicht plastisch, 
nicht anschaulich genug sei. Aber das will sie ja garnicht. Im Hin- 
und Riickstrémen—beides klopstocksche Worte—vom und zum 
Transzendenten, miissen klare, scharf ausgezogene Umrisse ver- 
schwinden. Und so finden wir in der klopstockschen Sprache eine 
Vernachlassigung logischer Wortformen wie Artikel, Konjunktionen, 
Pripositionen und anderer Werkzeuge der Sprache, die diese exakt 
und klar gestalten. In dieselbe Kategorie fallt Klopstocks Vorliebe fiir 
die Interjektion an Stelle des klar umrissenen Wortes. Und so lesen 
wir z.B.: “Sie vernahmen der Leidenden Ach” an Stelle von: Sie 
vernahmen der Leidenden Klage. Oder: “Sag es mit einem durch- 
dringenden Ach, das meinem Ach gleicht.” 

Die Ode entspricht ihrem Wesen nach der “schrigen Form,” wie 
wir sie im Barock antreffen. So wie im Barock der Schutzsuchende 
flehend und unterworfen zu dem Schutzverleihenden hinaufsieht,® so 
singt in der Ode der tiefbewegte Dichter aus sich heraus, zu seinem 
erhabenen Gegenstand empor. Walzel versuchte sogar zu beweisen, 
da’ Klopstocks Kunst nach Wélfflins Grundbegriffen barockhaft sei,’ 


’ 


5 Wenn auch unter verschiedenen Umstiinden, sehen wir doch dasselbe auch spater 
in der Romantik. Dort geschieht es unter dem indirekten EinfluG des “Dreiviertelkopfs” 
Kant und dem direkten Einflu8 Fichtes, der das “Ich” zum allgemeingiiltigen Gesetz- 
geber (praktischer) Handlungen proklamiert. Bei dieser Gelegenheit sei auch noch auf 
eine andere Beziehung Kant—Romantiker (—Klopstock) hingewiesen. Nach Kant ist 
das “Ding an sich” unerforschbar. Die Romantiker aber richten ihre Hauptbestrebung 
nach der Erforschung dieses “Dings an sich” im Geiste. Obwohl wir nach. Kant vom 
“Ding an sich” nichts wissen, so kann das Physische der Dinge im Koérdinationssystem 
seiner Kategorien und der Erkenntnisse a priori konstruiert werden; d.h. die Kate- 
gorien dienen ihm als Mittel dazu und die Vernunft als Wegweiser. Der Romantiker 
aber braucht keine Kategorien, da er sich doch fiir das Physische der Dinge nicht in- 
teressiert. Es ist die Weltseele, die zu konstruieren er bestrebt ist. Das Mittel, um dies 
zu vollbringen, ist seine eigene Seele (wie bei Klopstock !), und der Wegweiser im blinden 
Mythos ist ihm das Gefiih] (ebenso wie auch bei Klopstock!). 

* H. Sperber: “Die Sprache des Barock,” in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche W ortforschung, 
1929, S. 670 ff. 

70. Walzel: “Barockstil bei Klopstock,” in /ellinek-Festschrift, 1928. 

Walzel: Wechselseitige Erhellung der Kiinste, Berlin, 1917, S. 32 ff. 
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was aber doch zu extrem scheint. Das Jihe, Steile, Ruckartige in 
Klopstocks Sprache, die barockhafte Ubersteigerung in der Darstel- 
lung von religiés geténtem Enthusiasmus oder gefiihlsiiberspannten 
Landschaftseindriicken; das Hindriingen auf einen iibersteigerten 
Hoéhepunkt, wo entgegengesetzte Kunst die Akzente gleichmafiger 
verteilt; das unvermittelte Setzen von Farbe gegen Farbe, wo— 
tiberzeugt, daf} Helldunkel mehr verrate als deutliches Tageslicht,— 
hellstes Licht vom dunkelsten Schatten abgelést wird (und das beson- 
ders in der ersten Hilfte des “‘Messias’’: hier, die Welt Christi, dort 
die seiner Widersacher; Hallelujahténe kiinstlich mit teuflischem 
Knirschen gewechselt ...):—all dies weist ja ins Barock, aber 
scheint doch eher barocke Hiille, nicht barocke Seele zu sein. Die 
Beweggriinde fiir solchen Formwillen sind in beiden Fallen ganz 
verschieden. Auch lastet auf Klopstock keine Lebensschwere, keine 
aufgezwungene, die Entfaltung seiner Persénlichkeit hemmende As- 
kese, und man findet daher in seinen Liedern auch nichts Gequiiltes, 
Verzichtendes, sondern eher Jubeln und Jauchzen.*® Natiirlich dringt 
sich hier das Problem auf, worin die Sprache des Barock sich von der 
des Pietismus—besonders des Friih-Pietismus—unterscheidet. Sper- 
ber erklirt® die Sprache des Barock als Auswuchs extremer Unsicher- 
heit und héchsten Miftrauens in der Periode nach dem dreifigjaihrigen 
Krieg. Sie ist die Sprache Schutzsuchender, die, in ihrem Bestreben 
einen Anhaltsort zu finden, sich die Gunst am Hofe des Michtigen, 
des Schutzverleihenden, in superlativen Schmeicheleien und para- 
bolischen Selbsterniedrigungen zu erwerben trachten. Nun, gilt denn 
nicht dasselbe fiir den Pietisten, der zwar seinen Anhaltsort nicht am 
Hofe des Michtigen, sondern, diese Welt aufgebend, im Jenseits 
gefunden hat? Auch er wird redselig, schwelgt in Gefiihlsausbriichen, 
Dankreden, Lobgesingen an seinen Gott, der ihn die Gefahr hat 
iiberstehen lassen. Sind das aber nicht dieselben diu®eren Resultate 
wie beim barocken Menschen, eine Tatsache, die fast zur Benennung: 
weltliches Barock und geistliches Barock Berechtigung gibt, um 
die aufere Verwandtschaft dieser zwei Richtungen anzudeuten? 
Wahrend nun in der Weiterentwicklung das ‘‘weltliche” Barock ohne 
Fanfaren ganz einfach von der Aufklirung abgelést wird, nimmt das 
“geistliche Barock”’ den Kampf—und ziemlich erfolgreich—gegen die 
Aufklarung auf. In das Weichbild solches Konfliktes hineinprojiziert, 


8 E. Ermatinger: Barock und Rokoko in der deutschen Dichtung. 2. Aufl., 1928, S. 
164 ff. 
* H. Sperber: op. cit. 
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als Resultante in diesem Kraftfeld, mu Klopstocks Sprache begriffen, 
um richtig evaluiert zu werden. 

Nicht nur Pietismus und Barock, sondern auch Aufklirung zeigt 
ihre Aufdriicke auf Klopstocks Sprache. Der erhabene Gegenstand, 
zu dem Klopstock in der Ode emporsingt (Barock), ist nicht gerade 
immer Gott (Pietismus). Manchmal sind es die nationalen und politi- 
schen Verhaltnisse, manchmal sind es die Eindriicke der Natur, und 
ein andermal wiederum ist es Freundschaft oder Liebe. Klopstock hat 
pietistisches Denken aufs Weltliche ausgeweitet. Mit dieser Saikulari- 
sierung geistlicher Werte erweist er sich doch auch als ein Kind der 
Aufklarung. Oft bleibt er geradezu im Verstandesmaf®igen stecken: 


Schén ist, Mutter Natur, deiner Erfindung Pracht 
Auf die Fluren verstreut, schéner ein froh Gesicht, 
Das den groBen Gedanken 

Deiner Schépfung noch einmal d en k t."° 


Verirrt mich Tauschung ? oder ist wirklich wahr, 
Was ein Gedanke leise dem andern sagt? 
Empfindung, bist du wahr, als diirf’ ich 
Frei mit dem Schépfer der Seele reden? 


Gedanken Gottes, welche der Ewige, 

Der Weis’ itzt denket! wenn ihr den menschlichen 
Gedanken ziirnet: 0 wo sollen 

Sie vor euch, Gottes Gedanken! hinfliehn...? 


Und dennoch weift du, welch ein Gedank’ es war, 
Als du ihn dachtest, und zu der Wirklichkeit 
Erschaffend riefst, der, daf du Seelen 

Fiihlender, und fiir einander schufest! 


Gedanke, wert der Seel’ und der Ewigkeit! 
Wert, auch den bangsten Schmerz zu besinftigen! 
Dich denkt mein Geist in deiner GréBe; 

Aber ich fiihle zu sehr das Leben,...™ 


10 Diese Strophe ist der Ode “Der Ziirchersee,” die folgenden Strophen der Ode 
“An Gott” entnommen. 

1 Die oben angedeutete Schriige, die barocke Antithese, heben ganz deutlich die 
wenigen, hier angefiihrten Zeilen hervor: Natur—Gedanke; Tauschung—wahr; Gott, 
der Denkende—Gott, der Fiihlende; Empfinden—Gedanke. (Zum Problem: denken— 
fihlen, siehe weiter unten). 
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In der Ode “Die friihen Graber” wird der Mond als Gedanken- 
freund angesprochen. In vielen seiner Landschafts- oder Naturschilder- 
ungen™ wird der Natur der Gedanke gegeniibergestellt. Alles “denkt” 
in seinem “Messias,’’ der Messias, die Engel, die Seraphim usw., und 
Lessing geht so weit, als iiber Klopstocks Gedanken von dem Gedan- 
ken, der gedacht wird, zu spotten. Jedenfalls wiirde solch rationales 
Element nicht ganz ins Bild eines reinen Gefiihlsmenschen passen. 

In einer Diskussion iiber dieses Thema wurde in diesem Zusam- 
menhange von Professor Schirokauer die Frage erhoben, ob nicht 
vielleicht das Verstandesmiafige, das Denken, als Auf enparzelle des 
Fihl-Vermégens aufgefaft werden kénne. Besitzt ‘“Denken”’ bei 
Klopstock wirklich die Souverinitat, die der Aufklarer dem Denken 
zuschreibt, oder ist Denken nur eine Apposition des Gefiihls? Der 
erste Fall spriiche fiir die barocke Antithese und “‘Denken”’ erwiese 
dann einwandfrei das rationale, aufklirerische Element in seiner 
Sprache. Im zweiten Fall wire dann ‘“‘Denken”’ nicht absolut, sondern 
aus dem Temperament und Gefiihl geniahrt, also rein pietistisch, nicht 
aufklirerisch. Die Klopstock-Forschung hat es bisher versiumt, dieser 
Frage niherzutreten, obwohl bereits Lessing unbewufit auf dieses 
Problem gestofen ist, wenn er Klopstocks Gedanken von dem Gedan- 
ken, der gedacht wird, verspottet. Lessing, der Aufklirer, verspottet— 
nicht kritisiert!—den augenscheinlich zur Potenz erhobenen Gedan- 
ken! Mit diesem Spott aber beweist Lessing ein gewisses Mifver- 
stindnis fiir Klopstock. Als Ausweg aus dem Dilemma lief e sich 
vorschlagen, daf Klopstock entdeckt hat, daf auch das Gefiihl 
denken kénne. Das Gefiihl, und nicht das Denken, wie bei den Auf- 
klarern, spielt eben die souveraine Rolle und ist daher zur Bildung 
einer eigenen Gedankenwelt fihig. (In ahnlichem Zusammenhang hat 
Wedekind einmal gesagt: Der Leib hat seinen eigenen Geist.) Das 
Denken ist wohl eine Technik, die Klopstock, ein Kind seiner Zeit, 
sich anzueignen gewiinscht hat, woraus ersichtlich wird, da® auch er 
der Aufklarung, wenn auch nicht unterlegen, so doch teilweise erlegen 
ist. Indem er dem Fiihlen (Pietismus) die Qualitit des Denkens 
(Aufklirung) zuschreibt, glaubt er, mit dieser sonderbaren Synthese 
die ewig in ihm wiihlende Disjunktion Pietismus—Aufklarung iiber- 
winden zu kénnen. 

Sehr interessant ist es, den zunehmenden Einflu®8 der Aufklarung 

2 Aufer den hier bereits erwahnten Oden kénnen besonders noch folgende ange- 


fiihrt werden: “Der Abschied,” “Die Stunden der Weihe,” “Friedensburg,” “Die 
Welten,” “Die Sommernacht,” “Die héheren Stufen.” 
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auf den alten Klopstock zu verfolgen. Der Riickschlag in der Sprache 
ist unverkennbar. Wenn man die verschiedenen Ausgaben des ‘“Mes- 
sias” vergleicht, fallt sofort auf, da fast alle Superlative in die 
relativistische statt absolute Form der Komparative umgewandelt 
worden sind. Noch ersichtlicher ist der Einflu8 dort, wo Klopstock 
sich an die Verbesserung von Kirchenliedern heranwagt. Der blofBe 
Gedanke, sich an eine Kirchenliederverbesserung heranzutrauen! 
Dann erinnern auch viele seiner Verbesserungen an die aufklarerische 
Interpretation, wie wir sie z.B. in der Wertheimer Bibel finden. 
Jedoch am deutlichsten tritt der Einfluf der Aufklarung in Klopstocks 
Prosa zu Tage. Da ist der Dichter des ‘“‘Messias” oder der Oden 
iiberhaupt nicht wiederzuerkennen. Verschwunden sind Sprachbilder, 
Ornamente, die langen Sitze. Sich fast streng an alle Regeln und 
Vorschriften der Aufklirung haltend, gebraucht Klopstock nun Sitze, 
schmucklos, trocken, lakonisch, mathematisch—an die Sprache eines 
Christian Wolff erinnernd—in seiner Prosa, die Lessing so imponierte, 
daf er sie fiir die vorziiglichste Deutschlands hielt." 

Bis jetzt ist das Wesen der Sprache Klopstocks behandelt worden; 
nun méchte ich noch ganz kurz einige Neubildungen von Wortern 
anfiihren, die charakteristisch fiir die Dynamik seiner Sprache sind 
und im allgemeinen unterstreichen, was bis jetzt iiber seine Sprache 
gesagt worden ist. Da kommt erstens die Unmenge von Neubildungen 
von Zeitwértern in Frage. Man kann das am besten sehen, wo er seine 
eigene Sprache verbessert, besonders, wenn es darum geht, statisch 
klingende Wérter oder Sitze in dynamische zu verindern. “Sich 
legen in Staub” ist nicht genug und wird zu “hinsinken in Staub” 
verbessert. Ein zu exakt und statisch klingendes “‘von himmlischen 
Wolken umgeben,” wird “‘von himmlischen Wolken umflossen.”’ Ein 
“von Seligkeit trunken, welche selten ins Herz des Menschen vom 
Himmel herabsteigt”’ steigert sich zu “von Entziickung trunken, wie 
sie selten ins Herz des Menschen vom Himmel herstrémt.”’ Von 
“Verderben erhitzt”’ wird ‘‘zum Verderben entflammt,” ein “‘reisender 
Seraph”’ wird spiter ein “‘wallender Seraph” usw. 

Starkere sprachliche Dynamik wird auch erreicht, wo an Stelle 
des Adjektivums ein Partizipium tritt. Dieses nimlich legt dem Sub- 
stantivum, vermége seines verbalen Charakters, den Begriff einer 
Tatigkeit zu. Und so wird “Kinder einer mérderischen Stadt” akti- 
viert zu “‘Kinder einer mordenden Stadt”; ‘“‘klagliches Winseln” zu 


8 E. Schmidt: op. cit. m: 540. 
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“klagendes Winseln,” “‘schreckliche Ferne” zu “schreckende Ferne” 
oder “spéttische Stellung” zu “spottende Stellung.” 

Oft erscheint das Partizipium in Verbindung mit dem Adjekti- 
vum, dem Adverb oder dem Substantivum: ‘“‘Wankenstrémender 
Jordan,” ‘“‘itiberschwenglichtréstender Augenblick,” “sanftwandelnde 
Stimme,” “stillverléschender Schimmer,” “‘tieferzitternder Erdkreis,” 
“furchtbarbrausender Sturmwind,” “lachelndbrechendes Auge,” “tief- 
anbetender Blick.”” Weiteres: ‘‘géttertraumender Seher,” “himmel- 
ringende Seele,” ‘“‘seelenerschiitterndes Bild,” ‘‘trinenblutendes 
Auge,” “himmelstiitzende Wolke,” “grabverlangende Blicke,” ‘‘gott- 
geweihter Mensch,” “jammerbelastete Freude,” “himmelfallende 
Blitze....” 

Das Verb tritt fast nie einfach auf, meistens als Kompositum. 
Beliebt sind Kompositionen mit dynamischen, zielstrebenden Pri- 
fixen wie: “er-’’: erbitten, ereilen, erschweben, erstehen, erweinen. 
Oder mit “hin-”: hinstrahlen, hinweinen; so hei®t es z.B.: “Tranen 
auf meinen Wangen hinweinen,” und auch mit dem Prifix “entge- 
gen-.”” Hier méchte ich einen Artikel Hans Sperbers erwaihnen," 
worin er unter anderem darauf hinweist, dafi Zusammensetzungen mit 
“entgegen-” bis Klopstock im ganzen auf Verben der Bewegung 
eingeschrinkt waren und kérperliche Annaiherung kennzeichneten, 
wie z.B.: “entgegengehen,” “entgegenlaufen... ,” Klopstock jedoch 
Zusammensetzungen schuf, die seelische Empfangsbereitschaft aus- 
driicken: “entgegenlicheln,” “entgegenringende Seele,”’ “der Stimme 
des Richters entgegenhéren,” “‘entgegenjauchzen,” “entgegenstré- 
men,” “entgegenstrahlen” usw. Auferst beliebt sind Verbindungen, 
die die “‘schriige Form” unterstreichen: “emporflammen,” “herunter- 
flammen,” “herunterstrahlen,” “herabstammeln,” “‘tiefaufténend,” 
“tiefansteigendes Getése’’; ‘wo der Mond den Dampf auftrinkt”; 
“der Mond schimmerte sanfte Gedanken herunter’’; “der Tod, der 
die weite grenzlose Schépfung herab und hinaufbebt”’; ‘“Sturmheulen, 
und Strombriillen und Felsenkrachen, das laut niederstiirzt, und 
Wutschreien und Rachausrufen erscholl dumpf auf.” 

Haufig wird das Partizipium selbst zum Substantivum erhoben, 
und das gilt auch fiir das Verbum im allgemeinen. Einige wenige 
Beispiele dafiir: “die Verkiindigerin,” ‘der Erléser,” “der Erbarmer,” 
“der Donnerer,”’ “der Seher,” “der Verderber,” “der BlutvergiefBer.” 
Oder: “der Erlésende,” “der Richtende,” “der Riachende,” “der 


“4 H. Sperber: “Der Einflu8 des Pietismus auf die Sprache des 18. Jh.,” Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift f. L. u. G. (1930), vim, S. 497 ff. 
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Verséhnende,” “der Kennende,” “der Schirmende,” ‘der Rettende.” 

Von Adjektiven werden mit Vorliebe die Wérter gebraucht, die 
das tiefste Empfinden ausdriicken: “‘briinstig,” ‘“zartlich,” “innig,” 
“inbriinstig,”” und auch hier sehr oft in Zusammensetzungen, mit 
deren Hilfe héchste Intensivierung erzielt wird: ‘‘immersterblich,” 
“ernstfreudig,” “innigfreudige Demut.” 

Wenn am Anfang der Arbeit auf die Relation zwischen Klopstocks 
Sprache und der Mystik, einer philosophisch-literarischen Richtung 
der Vergangenheit, hingewiesen wurde, so miifte doch abschlieSend 
bemerkt werden, da® die groSe Bedeutung Klopstocks darin gesehen 
werden sollte, da® er, gerade in dem fiir ihn typischen Medium, der 
Ode, die einerseits pathetisch,—“‘enthusiastisch” nennt sie Viétor—,” 
andrerseits reflektierend ist, Barock und Aufklirung vereinigt und 
iiberwunden, damit aber auch die deutsche Sprache aus dem durch 
Barock und Aufklirung geschaffenen Bannkreis herausgefiihrt und 
so die Klassik vorbereitet hat. 

Isaac BACON 

University of Colorado 


18 K. Viétor: Geschichte der deutschen Ode. Miinchen, 1923. S. 110 ff. 








“THE GAWAIN-POET” AND THE SUBSTANTIVAL 
ADJECTIVE 


NO STUDENT of ME will deny the enormous industry and frequent 
usefulness of J. P. Oakden’s Alliterative Poetry in Middle English; but 
the very breadth of the field it covers has led in certain places to what 
I conceive to be a carelessness with inference, a carelessness perhaps 
nowhere better exemplified than in Oakden’s discussion of the sub- 
stantival use of the adjective with special reference to the long-dis- 
puted question of the common or multiple authorship of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, Purity, Patience, Pearl, and Erkenwald. 


The substantival use of the adjective [says Oakden}? is a marked charac- 
teristic of Middle English alliterative poetry.... In Old English poetry 
lad, adj. “hateful,” came to be used as a noun meaning “foe,” and se goda 
and gomele “ancients” are fairly common. The Old Saxon usage of the neuter 
adj. fri in the sense of “lady” found its way into OE Genesis 457, freo feegr- 
oste, a type which survived into Middle English poetry. There are also in 
Old English a few examples of the substantival use of the adjective for. . . 
things as opposed to persons; hringmel, an adj., is used as a noun in Beowulf 
1521, 1564. ... Similarly, some scholars have thought that heard 1566 is 
used for a “‘sword,” though the case is admittedly doubtful. In ME pe scharpe 
is found exclusively in alliterative poetry for “a sharp weapon” —Gawain 424, 
1593, 1902, 2313, 2332; M[orte] A[rthur] 3842; Joseph of Arimathie 513... ; 
Chevelere Assigne 307 .... pe schene, Gawain 2268, stands for “the bright 
blade,” and in Patience 440 for “the bright sun.” The author of Gawain [by 
which Oakden means, here, Gawain alone] has in addition the following 
examples of the absolute use of the adj. for . . . things: je broun 1162, “brown 
hide of deer”; on coolde 2474 “the cold snowy ground’’; pe forme 499, “the 
beginning”’; pe fresche 122, “fresh meats”; be fayre grene 189, “green hair’; 
pe hyge 1152, 1169, 2004, “the high ground”; be naked 423, “the naked flesh”; 
pe sylveren 124, “the silver dishes.’’ Further examples in alliterative poetry 
[i.e., examples outside of Gawain] are very rare; cp. be playn, Erkenwald 138, 
“the level floor”; be dede, Erkenwald 116, “the dead body”’; pe grene, Alexander 
B 502, “green things”; be nakid, The Wars of Alexander 4182, The Destruction 
of Troy 6403, “the naked flesh”; breme of the birds, Death and Life 34, “noise 
of the birds” . . . ; a blee of a blew noble, M[orte] A[rthur] 3332, “a distinguished 
blue colour’’; uch hidde, Purity 1628, ‘each hidden thing’’; alle hende, Purity 
1083, “‘all pleasant things”; for rog, Patience 144, “on account of the rough 
weather”; Jo derworth depe, Pearl 109, “deep places”; be fyrst, Gawain 1072, 
“the first day of the year’;® the gayes, Riichard the] R{edeles}, ii, 94, “gay 


1 Publications of the University of Manchester, Manchester, Nos. CCV (Vol. 1, 
The Dialectal and Metrical Survey, 1930) and CCXXXVI (Vol. 2, A Survey of the Tra- 
dition, 1935). 

® Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, 2. 394-5. 

* Why Oakden lists this instance here instead of above, with the other instances in 


Gawain, I do not understand. 
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clothes”; my body & my beste, Rlichard the] R{edeles| Pro|logue] 47, “the best part 
of me”; the ripen, Piers Plowman, C, xix, 107, “the ripe fruits.”’ It will be 
observed that this peculiar use of the adjective . . . is most prominent in the 
works of the Gawain-poet, though it is by no means confined to them. 


I gather that this is, at least in intention, a complete list,‘ despite 
Oakden’s somewhat confusing use of the word “example.” The list 
comprises 35 items, of which 24 (or 22, discounting Erkenwald) are 
from “the works of the Gawain-poet”’—at first sight, a telling piece of 
evidence in favor of the common authorship of the five poems, or of 
all of them but Erkenwald. But a further analysis reveals what seems 
to me to be a much more striking fact, and one that tells in the opposite 
direction—viz., that of those 24, no fewer than 17 are from Gawain 
alone, Patience, Purity, and Erkenwald having two each, and Pearl, 
one. The total for Gawain is swollen, of course, by the five instances 
of be scharpe; but of that, two things may be said: (1) Is it not signif- 
icant that though this phrase occurs so often in Gawain, and three 
times outside of the five poems commonly attributed to the same 
author, it occurs in no other of those five? And (2)—especially if it be 
urged that there is much more frequent occasion in Gawain than in 
the rest of the five poems for mentioning a sword—even when we 
discount the instances of pe scharpe altogether, the score is still heavily 
in favor of Gawain—Gawain alone, twelve; the other four poems to- 
gether, seven.’ Discounting pe scharpe, that is, we find a substantival 
adj. (denoting a thing) in Gawain, on an average, approximately every 
1790 words; in Erkenwaid, one every 1725 words; in Patience, one 
every 2550 words; and in Purity, one every 8160 words.® The figures 


‘Tf it is not at least nearly complete, Oakden’s ensuing argument is invalid. And 
the later list (of substantival adjectives denoting persons or animals, instead of things) 
he expressly says is practically complete. See below, note 9, and the passage in the text 
there referred to. 

5 In some obvious ways Pearl resembles Gawain more closely than it does Patience 
or Purity, so that the possibility that Pearl and Gawain are by the same author must be 
considered with special care. But (1) Pearl also resembles Patience and Purity in some 
ways more closely than it does Gawain; and (2) the substantival use of the adj. is, as 
Oakden says (Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, 2. 394: “There are no examples of 
this type [#.e., substantival adjectives used of things] in non-alliterative [ME] verse’’) 
characteristic of alliterative verse—and Pearl is not a regularly alliterative poem. It 
might be remarked here that it is natural that the device should be characteristic of 
alliterative verse only, for, of course, it must have arisen through the demands made by 
alliteration on the vocabulary of the poet, who, unabie to find an alliterating noun with 
the desired meaning, uses an adj. as a pis aller. Later, to be sure, it may develop into an 
adornment and be sought for its own sake. 

* Or, if we do not discount Je scharpe—and it is arguable that we should not—the 
frequency in Gawain becomes one in every 1260 words (approximately). The figures for 
the other poems, of course, remain the same. 
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for Erkenwald and Patience may mean little on account of the brevity 
of those poems; but can the same thing be said of the figure for Purity? 
I do not say that it means that Purity and Gawain cannot have been 
written by the same author; it is, of course, perfectly possible that the 
author of Purity might have learned the trick and then written Gawain, 
or even, for that matter, that the author of Gawain might have learned 
how to get along without the trick and then written Purity. But at 
any rate—and this is the immediately important consideration—a 
body of facts treated by Oakden as strengthening the assumption that 
Patience, Purity, Gawain, Pearl, and Erkenwald are by a single author, 
or as at least being notably consistent with that assumption, really 
weakens that assumption—and strengthens the assumption that 
Gawain and Purity, at any rate, are not by a single author. 

Much the same thing is true, and in even greater measure, of the 
facts about the use of substantival adjectives denoting persons (and 
animals). This use, says Oakden,’ “is much more common [than the 
application of such adjectives to things], though it is almost confined 
to alliterative works. bat hende (that gracious one) is not uncommon 
in northern verse from 1300 onwards, while pat semely and pat faire 
are common poetic forms in the fourteenth century. But pat gaye, pai 


gentil, bat schene, etc., seem to be confined to alliterative verse.” 
Oakden then proceeds to give a list of such phrases,* saying of it that 
it “is reasonably complete,’ though it is not impossible that some 
examples have escaped notice.” I present below a synopsis of these 
statistics: 


(a) The earlier works: 
Words Instances 


Alexander A (1249 lines) 5 7 

Alexander B (1139) 1 1 

William of Palerne (5540) 8 12 (plus an unspecified 
Winner and Waster (503) 1 1 number of addition- 
Parl. of the Thre Ages (662) 1 1 al instances of pat 
Chevelere Assigne (370) 1 1 schene) 

(b) The “Piers Plowman” group: 
Piers Plowman (all 3 texts) 6 6 (plus an unspecified 


’ Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, 2. 395-6. 

8 Op. cit., 2. 395-8. 

® This statement, coupled with the fact that Oakden is no more hesitant about 
drawing inferences from his statistics about substantival adjectives applying to things 
than from his statistics about substantival adjectives applying to persons or animals, is, 
of course, what chiefly makes me think that the earlier list is practically complete—see 
above, note 4, and the passage in the text there referred to. 
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Richard the Redeles (857 lines) 1 number of additional 

Piers Plowman’s Crede (850) 0 instances of Sivyle, 

Crowned King (150) 0 0 i.e., Civil Law, in the 

A-text) 

The “Gawain” group: 

Patience (531 lines) 

Purity (1812) 

Gawain (2257)'° 

Pearl (911)" 

Erkenwald (352) 

(d) The later alliterative group: 

Morte Arthure (4346 lines) 

Wars of Alexander (5803) 14 

Destruction of Troy (14,404) very frequent 

Death and Life (459) 2 3 

(e) The Northern rhymed works: 

St John the Evangelist (266 lines) 2 

Quatrefoil of Love (320) 3 

Pistill of Susan (336) 4 

Awntyrs of Arthure (702) 7 
3 


Golagros and Gawain (1362) 1 2 


“The number of examples,” says Oakden,” “in (a) and (b) is negligible, 
and in (d) and (e) the instances are in the main due to imitation of 
those in (c)—the Gawain group, to which it is known™ that the poets 
in question were indebted directly or indirectly.” Well—in the first 
place, the number of examples in (a) (23 plus) and even in (b) (seven 
plus) is considerably Jess “‘negligible” than the number in Patience 
(one) and Purity (two), to say nothing of Erkenwald, which has no 
examples at all. And in the second place—and this is much more 
important with the regard to the question of the authorship of the 
five poems—Oakden speaks here as if the substantival use of the 


10 The 2025 long alliterative lines in Gawain plus the 101 bob-and-wheel stanzas I 
compute as the approximate equivalent of 2257 long lines. This is in very close agree- 
ment with Oakden’s estimate (0p. cit., 1. 262) of 2275 lines. 

4! The 1212 short lines of Pearl I compute as the approximate equivalent of 911 
long lines. Here my estimate, unlike that for Gawain (see above, note 10) differs con- 
siderably from Oakden’s (op. cit., 1. 262). Oakden counts the 1212 short lines of Pearl as 
approximately equivalent to 808 long lines. An exceedingly precise and carefully veri- 
fied computation of the number of syllables in several specimen passages gives me con- 
fidence in the superior accuracy of my estimate. 

2 Op. cit., 2. 398. 

18 As Professor J. R. Hulbert remarks in his review (MP 34 (1937), 198) of Oakden’s 
second volume (1935), Oakden’s speculations about the relations between ME allitera- 
tive poems generally (see Oakden’s second volume, p. 96) are untrustworthy and incon- 
clusive because of the great probability that many alliterative poems, by authors one 
work by each of whom is extant, have disappeared. 
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adjective (denoting persons or animals) were a marked characteristic 
of “‘the Gawain group,” whereas, as a matter of fact, it is a marked 
characteristic of just two poems in that group—Gawain and Pearl, 
which between them have no fewer than 55 of the 58 examples in the 
five poems, Gawain having 36, and Pearl, 19. The use of substantival 
adjectives denoting persons or animals, like the use of substantival 
adjectives denoting things (see above), does oft suggest, as Oakden 
implies it does, that the five poems are by a single author; on the 
contrary, it suggests that Gawain and Pearl are not by the author or 
authors of Patience and Purity (and Erkenwald), though, of course, 
it does not prove anything at all—supposing the poems all to be by a 
single author, that is, it is not impossible to imagine that that author 
might have aquired new habits of writing in the course of his career. 
On the other hand, the hypothesis of diverse authorship seems to me 
here, as in many other places, the most plausible hypothesis; and at 
any rate, we should not be misled into accepting an argument against 
common authorship as an argument for it—which is the effect of 
Oakden’s treatment of this point. 

The question may be fairly asked, “Is the frequency of this kind 
of expression in Gawain and Pearl due to the fact that some of Gawain 
and all of Pearl, unlike Patience, Purity, and Erkenwald, are in rhyme?” 
If it proves to be so, then the force of my argument is weakened, 
though the force of Oakden’s can hardly be said to be strengthened. 
An inspection of all the examples given by Oakden of substantival 
adjectives used of persons or animals shows that, in Gawain at least, 
rhyme has almost nothing to do with the case. Of the 36 instances in 
Gawain, only four (464, 1104, 1814, 2530) occur in rhyming lines (all 
of which are also short lines), and only one of these four instances 
(1104) is itself a rhyming word. Of the 14 instances in Pearl (not 
counting imnocente, which is discussed below, n. 14), all, of course, 
occur in rhyming lines, but only four (279, 325, 368, 433) are them- 
selves rhyming words. As for substantival adjectives used of things, 
only one of the 17 instances in Gawain occurs in a rhyming line or is 
itself a rhyming word (coolde, Gawain 2474). (The single instance of 
this kind of expression in Pearl is also a rhyming word—depe, Pearl 
109.) In other words, for the author of Gawain certainly, and for the 
author of Pearl almost certainly, the habit of using substantival 
adjectives, either of persons or animals or of things, was not dictated 
by the exigencies of rhyme (or by the exigencies of short lines). It 
was, at least in part, dictated by the exigencies of alliteration; why, 
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then, is it so very rare in Patience and Purity, and absent from Erken- 
wald, in all of which poems the exigencies of alliteration were quite as 
exigent as in Gawain—and even more exigent than in Pearl, in which 
the alliteration is not regular? 

But this is not all. Oakden, in the sentence next following the one 
last quoted above (p. 63), says: “The Gawain-poet thus made exten- 
sive use of the adjective for a personal noun (chiefly representing ‘a 
knight’); he thereby increased his vocabulary considerably and added 
another twelve synonyms for ‘knight, warrior’ to the ten which he 
already possessed (such as renke, segge, etc.). In so doing, he avoided 
the monotonous recurrence of stock words, a temptation which most 
alliterative poets found very hard to resist.’’ Here, to be sure, Oakden 
does not, as he does above, actually say “the Gawain group” when he 
ought to say “Gawain,” or “Gawain and Pearl’; but he does use that 
dangerous term “the Gawain-poet,”” which may mean either “the 
author of Gawain,” or “the author of Gawain, Pearl, Patience, Purity, 
and perhaps Erkenwald.” Here again, consequently, one gets the 
impression, unless one is careful, that a powerful piece of evidence in 
favor of common authorship has been presented, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, the exact opposite is true. 

Yet one more observation is to be made, in connection with Oak- 
den’s remark above about the addition of twelve synonyms for 


14 So far as I can make out from a study of Oakden’s lists, these synonyms seem to 
be comly, dere, gay, gentyle, grene, grete, hende, noble, semly, sturne, wlonk. (This makes 
only eleven; Oakden seems to have inadvertently counted gentyle and ientyle as two. 
The number ought to be further reduced to ten; grene is too special to count.) The con- 
textual definition “lady” instead of “knight” sometimes applies to comly, gay, hende. 
Similar substantival adjectives, used, in Gawain, always of women, and never of men, 
are auncian, clere, cortays, fayre, fre, 3onge, lufsum, menskful, swete, wor by. Most of these 
might be applied to men as well as to women, and are not so, in Gawain, only by 
accident. The same is true of the three substantival adjectives used, in Gawain, of ani- 
mals, vis., felle, grymme, riche (horse). Of the three instances of substantival adjectives 
applying to persons to be found in Purity and Patience, only one—fre, Purity 929—is 
found, in a similar use, in Gawain; and in Purity, the reference is to an angel. The two 
others (wery, Patience 163, and meke, Purity 776) are not comparable at all to Oak- 
den’s ten adjectival synonyms for “knight.” The same is to be said of all but one of the 
instances of this usage in Pearl, which has beste, dere, frech, frely, gay, gentyl, hende, 
innocente, lufsum, schene, swete, wor pyly. All these but innocente refer to “Pearl” herself; 
this word, the only one of the lot that is used substantivally more than twice (it occurs 
five times), refers to the “just man made perfect.” The reason for its frequency is its 
occurrence as a key word in the refrain line of section 12 of the poem, where four of the 
five instances are to be found. (Incidentally, the fifth instance—Pearl 625—occurs in 
the plural, and without the article, whereas the rest are singular, and have the article.) 
The upshot is, of course, that just as, in Gawain, the poet needs synonyms for “knight,” 
so in Pearl he needs synonyms for “maiden” and the like. 
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“knight, warrior,” “‘to the ten which he [i.e., ‘the Gawain-poet’] 
already possessed (such as renke, segge, etc.).’’ In a subsequent paper 
I mean to take up the subject of the use, in the five poems, of the ten 
poetic synonyms for “knight, warrior,’”’ and show that they are ap- 
parently not notably, if at all, less common in Purity than in Gawain. 
Why, then, are these substantival-adjective substitutes for them, so 
common in Gawain, completely absent from Purity? It is true that 
the ten nouns usually mean “knight” in Gawain and “‘man” in Purity; 
but they mean “knight” (or perhaps rather “‘warrior’’) in Purity 
quite often enough to make one wonder why they are not replaced 
often, as they are in Gawain, with the ten (or eleven, or twelve) sub- 
stantival adjectives, or with others which are perhaps only by acci- 
dent not so used in Gawain—e.g., those used, in Gawain, of women or 
animals, but equally applicable to men (see note 14). 

All instances so far discussed of substantival adjectives are in the 
singular. Instances of plural substantival adjectives are much rarer, 
both in the five poems and in ME alliterative poetry generally. Of 
this subject, therefore, Oakden rightly says little; but in saying that 
little, he once again gives the impression that we have here a mode of 
expression (a) commoner in “the Gawain group” than in other ME 
alliterative poems and (b) common throughout ‘“‘the Gawain group.” 
The facts are as follows: Of the seven examples given by Oakden® of 
substantival adjectives in the plural, five are from Gawain, and none 
from the other four poems of the group. As for substantival adjectives 
with abstract meanings (all the foregoing are concrete), these are, as 
Oakden says, rarer than those with concrete meanings. He gives a 
few examples (including five from Pearl and one from Patience) but 
this time refrains from seeing an argument for the common authorship 
of the five poems where indeed none is to be seen—or imagined. 

On the whole, an inspection of Oakden’s adduction of the sub- 
stantival use of the adjective as indicative of the common author- 
ship of the five poems we are here concerned with—and especially 
Gawain and Purity—seems to me to tell against rather than for that 
hypothesis. 

Joun W. CLARK 

Universtty of Minnesota 


8 Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, 2. 398. 




















PATRIZI’S' DE REGNO ET REGIS INSTITUTIONE 
AND THE PLAN OF ELYOT’S THE BOKE 
NAMED THE GOVERNOUR 


PROFESSOR BASKERVILL remarks that ‘Even for a courtier, the study 
of the moral laws in Greek philosophy was as much a part of the 
Renaissance ideal as was the cult of love.’* Castiglione’s Courtier 
is the book of this period which perhaps best expresses both parts of 
this ideal; but no book better illustrates the element of ‘moral earnest- 
ness and sanity,” which Professor Baskervill stresses, in the Renais- 
sance ideal than Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governour. It need scarcely be 
said that courtier and educator alike gained his knowledge of Greek 
philosophy more frequently from the works of the Roman moralists, 
chiefly Cicero, than from the Greeks themselves and often merely 
from contemporary compilations of moral precept, example, and 
anecdote. 

In studying Elyot’s indebtedness both to ancient and contempo- 
rary literature, Herbert Croft discovered in Francesco Patrizi’s De 
regno, a widely read treatise on education and compilation of sentences 
and illustrations on the topics of the passions and the virtues, the 
immediate source of twenty passages of illustrative material used in 
the first book of The Governour. In the footnotes to his edition of the 
second and third books of The Governour Croft cites forty-two passages 
from De regno for resemblance in some degree to Elyot’s text. He con- 
cludes on the basis of these passages that Elyot modelled his work 
on De regno.* This conclusion has been generally accepted in works of 
reference.5 

! Francesco Patrizi, the elder, was born in Siena in 1413 and educated in the 
classical languages and law. He served his native city in various official capacities and 
was exiled from Siena probably in 1457. He entered the Church and was made Bishop of 
Gaeta by Pius IT in 1461. He died in 1494. 

His principal literary works are De institutione reipublicae completed probably in 
1471, and De regno et regis institulione completed probably in 1484. 

2 This work was first published at Paris in 1519; subsequent editions appeared in 
1531, 1567, 1578, and 1594. Abridgments of De inst. reip. and of De regno appeared in 
Italian, French, English, German, and Spanish during the sixteenth century. (See 
Felice Battaglia, Enea Silvio Piccolomini e Francesco Patrisi, Siena, 1936, pp. 103-5.) 

I have consulted the editions of 1531, 1567, and 1594. 

’ Plutarch’s Quyete of Mynde, tr. by Thomas Wyat, with an Introduction by 
Charles Read Baskervill (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931), p. xv. 

‘ Sir Thomas Elyot, The Boke Named The Governour, ed. H. H. S. Croft, in two 
volumes (London, 1883), 1, “Life of Elyot,” Ixv, and n, 1. 

Croft, having completed his work on the text of Book I before Patrizi’s De regno 
came to his attention, appended to his first volume the twenty passages from Patrizi 
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Josef Schlotter has criticized Croft’s work in a comparative study 
of the ideas in Patrizi’s De institutione reipublicae and De regno et 
regis institutione and in The Governour. He concludes that “Es scheint 
durchaus nicht, als hat Elyot Patrici Werk als Muster genommen,” and 
explains the general similarities in the texts thus: 

Héchstens kann Patrici als Vermittler Platos fiir Elyot angenommen werden. 


Ueberhaupt hat Croft die entscheidende Tatsache zu wenig berucksichigt, 
dasz namlich nicht nur Elyot, sondern auch Patrici Platoniker ist.® 


Schlotter’s study of the ideas, which assumes Plato directly as the com- 
mon source, largely ignores the intermediate influence of the Roman 
and early humanistic moralists during the sixteenth century and the 
great authority of Cicero both as professor of platonism, and as 
teacher and model of civic virtue. Elyot recommends De officiis as a 
basic text in moral philosophy for study when the student is seventeen 
years of age; he would postpone the reading of Plato until “the juge- 
ment of a man is come to perfection.”’’ Of both he exclaims, ‘Lorde 
god, what incomparable swetnesse of wordes and mater shall he finde 
in the saide warkes of Plato and Cicero.’’ 





which he regarded as the immediate source of similar passages in Elyot’s text. In the 
opening footnote on the text of Book II, however, Croft restates his conclusion that 
“as we have seen” The Governour was modelled on De regno and in subsequent footnotes 
cites forty-two passages as proof. 

Croft’s various statements about the relation of the two works are neither con- 
sistent nor clear. In the introductory “Life of Elyot” he says: 

That in carrying out his intention he has, whether consciously or uncon- 

sciously, imitated the plan of the Italian writer does not at all diminish the 

credit which is due to himself. But The Governour is very far indeed from being 

merely a servile copy of Patrizi’s work. (1, lxix.) 

Croft does not suggest, however, either in his introduction or notes, what the differences 
in doctrine and plan are. 

5 Lewis Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1902), p. 293. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Sir Thomas Elyot,” Fourteenth edition. 

6 Josef Schlotter, Thomas Elyots “Governour” in seinem Verhalinis zu Francesco 
Patrici (Druck, 1938), p. 20. This study (1) criticizes Croft’s passages, (2) considers 
“Plan und Anordnung des Stoffes,” and (3) compares general ideas in The Governour, 
and in De inst. reip. and De regno, and in Plato. The criticism of Croft’s passages does 
not extend to those noted for the second and third books; the analysis of the plan ex- 
tends only to a comparison of some of the topics on early education and ignores the 
plans of the texts as moral treatises in which the treatment of the passions and the 
schematization of the virtues are essential parts. 

7 On the authority of Cicero’s De officits for the study of moral philosophy at a 
little later period, see T. W. Baldwin, William Shakespere’s Small Latine & Lesse 
Greeke (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1944), m, 587. 

8 Elyot, The Governour, Everyman ed. p. 48. Further references to the text of The 
Governour will be to this edition. 
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I propose then in attempting to clarify the question raised by 
Croft’s study of De regno to review the evidence of the passages and 
briefly to compare the plans of the two works. 

The twenty passages noted for Book I of The Governour are strik- 
ingly similar in the facts and phrases that have been added to or that 
depart from the original sources. They are, with one exception, to be 
found in the first three books of De regno, which outlines the program 
of studies and physical exercise, and corresponds with the material 
of Elyot’s first book. The fact that these topics are illustrated in 
twenty instances with identical material suggests that Elyot has not 
only borrowed the single passages but has Patrizi’s plan of discussion 
in mind as well.® 

However, the twenty-one passages from De regno noted by Croft 
in Book II of The Governour stand on a very different footing from the 
preceding group of passages: one Croft regards as “evidently copied,’’” 
one as an “abridged translation,’ and one as strongly resembling a 
passage in The Governour;’? the remaining eighteen are introduced 
without significant comment. Of these eighteen passages, six concern 
regal manners and dress and five stress the importance of virtue in the 
king regardless of birth; and, of course, Elyot’s conviction that mon- 
archy is the best form of government finds its parallel in Patrizi— 
Croft might have cited any number of passages on this point. Both in 
several passages comment on the decadent times in which they live 
and advise the prince to be cautious in his choice of friends—Croft 
might have cited more passages here, too. But there is no evidence 
that De regno is Elyot’s source for any of these observations which are 
commonplaces of the time. Finally, Croft cites Patrizi’s definition of 
facilitas as parallel to Elyot’s “affabilitie.”"* This passage, together 
with the two regarded as translated, occur in De regno, VIII, on justice; 
in Elyot’s plan, however, the virtues of gentleness, humanity, and 
friendship, in which group “‘affabilitie’”’ is included, are distinguished 
from the cardinal virtues and form a separate book. To summarize, 
except for the substitution of the name of Marcus Antoninus for Alex- 
ander Severus, in which Elyot errs with Patrizi in a passage originally 
from Lampridius,"* and possibly the single sentence, freely translated, 
there is no evidence that Elyot used De regno for material in his second 
book or that it influenced his plan. In fact Elyot’s discussion develops 
along very different lines from this point. 


* Croft, 1, Appendix F, pp. 328-32. 10 Tbid., 11, 37. 1 [bid., 11, 46. 
2 Tbid., 11. 180. 8 Jbid., 1, 39. “4 Tbid., 11, 46. 
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In the textual notes to Elyot’s third book, Croft quotes twenty- 
one passages from De regno for resemblance in some degree to Elyot’s 
text. Of the twenty-one, eight show evidence of translation. They 
contain illustrative material of the sort used in the first book, together 
with sentences from the philosophers, and there is a correspondence 
of topic with each illustration in the two works. Of the remainder of 
Croft’s passages, eight present similar ideas in context, and five others 
have no significant relation that I can discover to the text of The 
Governour. I have noted other passages which show evidence of trans- 
lation. The translated passages make it possible to trace Elyot’s use 
of material from De regno on the passions and the virtues and to ex- 
plain how the passages from De regno, IV—V, on the passions, under 
Elyot’s plan are incorporated into the discussion of the virtues. 

The evidence of the passages leaves no doubt that Elyot was 
familiar with Patrizi’s De regno and that he used it for material illus- 
trative of topics common to both works. Comparison of the texts of 
Book II of The Governour with De regno shows further that Elyot 
made practically no use of De regno in this book; and the passages 
cited in the footnotes to Croft’s edition are distinctly misleading on 
this point. The passages for Book III, however, prove not only Elyot’s 
use of De regno, IV—VIII, but suggest the principal differences for 
doctrine and plan in the later parts of the two works. The material 
from Patrizi used in Books I and III suggests, too, the points of cor- 
respondence in the plans of the two works, namely—the treatment of 
the early education, and of the virtues of fortitude and temperance. 

A brief comparison of the plans of De regno and The Governour 
will, I think, suggest the extent of the influence of Patrizi’s work 
on the moral doctrine of The Governour. 

The plan of De regno et regis institutione follows. 

Books I-III present the arguments for kingly rule and outline the 
program of studies and physical exercise for the training of the prince. 

Books IV—V define and subdivide the four passions which prevent 
the growth of virtue in the king. 

Books VI—VIII define virtue, and distinguish in order the cardinal 
virtues, prudence, temperance, courage, and justice, and distribute 
the remaining virtues attendant upon each cardinal virtue. 

Book IX defines the duty of the subject, obedience. 

Moral philosophy is, of course, the keystone of the educational 
arch. And for the prince it is even more important than for the private 
citizen, for, as Patrizi says, the prince should excel his subjects in 
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wisdom and virtue, as the gods excel men. The prince is constantly 
exposed to the practices of evil-doers. He lives in an atmosphere of 
adulation and flattery. Informers ever seek his ear.* The very existence 
of the prince depends upon the strength of his virtue. Further, the 
prince must strive to please his citizens, but in so doing he must pro- 
ceed gravely and severely. Too much indulgence and affability would 
make the prince but lightly esteemed. The prince more than the 
private citizen must choose his course wisely, and, once having chosen, 
he must persist in his course and not be lightly swayed. These are the 
grave responsibilities that make the knowledge and the practice of 
virtue the first concern of those who would bear rule. 

Essential to the practice of virtue is the knowledge of the passions, 
joy, desire, fear, and grief, which must be rooted out of the soul before 
“that perfect and absolute reason which the sapientis animus always 
follows” can dwell there.'’ Patrizi’s prince then like the Stoic Wise 
Man will live tranquilly and peacefully and in perfect harmony with 
his surroundings because in his soul reason will reign supreme over 
passion.'® 

The plan of The Boke Named The Governour follows. 

Book I outlines the program of studies and physical exercise for 
“inferiour governours” which will train them from childhood in the 
virtues required for the conduct of affairs in a monarchy. Prudence, 
the “mother” of the virtues, can be learned in the course of early 
education. 

Book II treats briefly the vices which the governour in authority 
is subject to and at length the natural virtues of gentleness, humanity, 
and friendship, which are useful in maintaining authority in the public 
weal. 

Book III continues the governour’s further training for the proper 
administration of affairs in the moral virtues of justice, fortitude, and 
temperance; and in the intellectual virtues of sapience, understanding, 
and experience. These virtues are essential to good counsel and to 
those other occupations of the magistrate to be treated in a second 
volume, of “sapience politike.’”® 

The salient feature of Elyot’s plan is the interruption of the discus- 


'S Francisci Patricii Senensis De regno et regis institutione (Paris, 1567), rv. I. 
6 Tbid., rv. II-VI. 

T [bid., rv, VII. 

18 Tbid., rv. VII-VIIL. 

1® Elyot, The Governour, p. 15 and p. 297. 
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sion of the cardinal virtues after prudence to introduce the virtues 
of gentleness, humanity, and friendship. These virtues, which may be 
termed natural, spring from paternal affection and from the ‘“‘mutual 
concorde and love in the nature of man.” They are qualities useful 
to the governour in winning the affection of his subjects, and they 
infuse the moral virtues. Elyot remarks of benevolence, the first of 
the virtues of humanity: 

Now let us see where any other vertue may be equall in dignitie with this 
vertue benevolence, or if any vertue remayneth, where this is excluded. For 
what commeth of prudence where lacketh benevolence, but disceite, ravine, 
avarice and tyranny? What of fortitude, but bestely crueltie, oppression, and 
effusion of bloode? What iustice may there be without benevolence? Sens the 
first or chief porcion of iustice (as Tulli saieth) is to indomage no man, onelas 
thou be wrongfully vexed. And wat is the cause hereof but equall and entier 
love; whiche beinge removed, or cessing, who endevoreth nat him selfe to take 
from a nother al thyng that he covetheth, or for every thinge that discontent- 
eth him wolde nat forthwith be avenged? Wherby he confoundeth the vertue 
called temperance, whiche is the moderatrice as well of all motions of the mind, 
called affectes, as of all actis procedyng of man. Here it sufficiently appereth 
(as I suppose) of what estimation benevolence is.” 


In general, comparison of the plans of De regno and The Governour 
suggests the relatively uncritical manner in which Patrizi has assem- 
bled his source material in formulating his ideal for the prince. The 
successive parts on early education, on the passions, and on the vir- 
tues serve to distribute the sentences and examples appropriate for 
each topic, and the whole presents for its ideal essentially a Stoic 
Wise Man in office whose virtuous example is the chief source of good 
for the kingdom. The plan of The Governour, however, in which the 
governour as he assumes responsibility progresses in his training from 
natural virtue to moral virtue and finally to intellectual virtue, de- 
velops an ideal of “study,” to recall Professor Baskervill’s word, 
which will in the governour’s administrative career enable him to be 
a physician to the state.” For this ideal of education which aims not 
at naming the virtues merely and exemplifying them in the prince for 
the edification of his subjects but at training in virtue by the study 
of the moral laws in Greek and Roman philosophy and by study pro- 
moting the public weal, Patrizi’s De regno is scarcely a sufficient 
“model.” 

In particular, while both De regno and The Governour adopt the 


2 Jbid., pp. 149-50. 
2 Tbid., p. 285. 
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device of training a prince or governour from birth to maturity for 
teaching the virtues of the king or magistrate, comparison of the 
plans suggests at least three limitations which Elyot has placed upon 
his work which differentiate it from De regno at the outset. First, 
Elyot has dedicated himself and his work to the service of his “natu- 
rall contray”’ and has written The Governour for the purpose of promot- 
ing the public weal in England; De regno seeks in the idea of kingly 
virtue a universal good. Second, Elyot as a layman not pretending to 
knowledge of divinity defines only ‘‘the office or duetie” of the “in- 
ferioure governour” by “reason, learning, and experience.” Patrizi, 
the churchman and neo-Platonic divine, defines the office of the king. 
Third, The Governour is the first of two works in Elyot’s plan and is 
limited to the study of “‘morall Sapience’’; the science of politics prop- 
er, also necessary to the magistrate, is another subject for further 
study. De regno comprehends both morals and politics in the universal 
good it teaches. De regno then can only be a model for The Governour 
within these limitations of Elyot’s plan. 

The device of rearing a prince or governour is similarly employed 
in both works, and De regno, I-III, and The Governour, I, develop 
similar plans of early education. Both begin with the choice of nurse 
and tutor, recommend arts for use and recreation, outline the course 
of study and the program of physical exercise. The similarities in the 
plans of these sections together with the fact that De regno supplies 
illustrative material suggest this work as the probable source of this 
device for Elyot’s work. Both works present nearly identical programs 
of physical exercise, and Elyot has drawn most frequently upon this 
section of De regno for illustrative material. However, the criticism of 
the state of learning in England and the introduction of the virtue of 
prudence at this point in The Governour are obvious departures from 
the plan of De regno. And The Governour in methods of instruction and 
in the purpose and use of particular studies refines upon De regno 
significantly. Training in virtue, in The Governour, begins with con- 
sulting the natural disposition of the pupil and is an easy natural 
growth if properly directly in the early years; after age fourteen, then, 
he will be able to pursue a more rigorous course of study. There is 
refinement too in Elyot’s treatment of poetry, history, and philosophy. 
For both, poetry, the principal reading of the early years, provides 
examples of noble actions and, by encouraging the emulation of them, 
trains the desires. De regno, on this principle, restricts the poetry fit 
for the young pupil’s reading; The Governour would introduce the 
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young pupil, if he has a proper natural disposition or moral character, 
to all poetry and finds a higher use in the humane wisdom it teaches, 
History, too, in De regno is introduced early to provide examples of 
noble actions; in The Governour it is introduced after age fourteen not 
only for its examples of actions but for the study of the science of 
government and as a chief source of practical wisdom or “‘experience.” 
In philosophy, De regno surveys historically the ancient schools of 
philosophers and presents the opinions of the schools relevant to each 
topic. In The Governour, moral philosophy, as a subject-matter for 
study, trains in intellectual virtue through a prescribed course of 
reading beginning with Aristotle’s Ethics, I-{1, and Cicero’s De officiis. 
These refinements in program do not suggest, I think, other literary 
models at this point. Elyot’s literary criticism is consistent with his 
avowed critical purpose throughout The Governour and reflects his 
serious study of Greek and Roman philosophy and rhetoric; and his 
views on the use of history and philosophy are part of a social philos- 
ophy founded in nature and reason and consistent throughout in 
distinguishing the “causes” of virtue in the governour from the 
“effectes”’ of his authority. 

In the composition of The Governour, II, there is almost no evidence 
of the use of De regno, but in Book III, Chapters VIII-XXII, on 


fortitude and temperance, Elyot has again used material from De 
regno and has gone to De regno, IV, which opens the discussion of the 
passions, as well as to the later books which treat those virtues.” 
Obviously The Governour, II-III, develops a plan of discussion widely 


2 The only systematic treatment of the passions in Elyot’s works is in The Castel 
of Helth, I11, 11, the last part of “The Thynges not naturall”: 
The last of thynges callid not naturall, is not the least parte to be consydered, 
for whyche is of affectes and passions of the mynde. For yf they be immoder- 
ate, they do not onely annoye the body, & shorten the lyfe, but also they do 
appaire, and somtyme lose utterly a mans estimation. And that moche more 
is, they bringe a man from the use of reason, and sometyme in the displeasure 
of almighty god. Wherfore they do not only require the helpe of phisyke cor- 
poral, but also the counsell of a man wyse and well lerned in moral philosophye. 
Wherefore after that I have recyted what they be, I wyll briefely declare suche 
counsayles, as I have gathered. And as concernynge remedies of phisike 
savinge a few symples, which do comfort the harte & spirites, the residue I 
wy] remytte to the counsayle of phitions, lyke as I have done in evacuation. 
Affectes of the mynde, wherby the body is annoyed, and do bring in siknes, 
be these, yre or wrath, hevynes or sorow, gladnes or reioycynge. 
The “immoderate” passionate states affect the body and require medical attention as 
well as the “counsell” of the moral philosopher. This section of the Castel of Helth is 
further evidence that Elyot’s departure from Patrizi’s plan after De regno, III, is neither 
accidental nor owing to a change of model. Here Galen is his authority. 
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different from the plan of De regno; the passions do not constitute a 
subject-matter division in The Governour, but the material of sub- 
divisions in Patrizi’s discussion has been incorporated into the dis- 
cussion of the virtues of fortitude and temperance as “vices” which 
are “extremes” to the virtues, or “follow” them, Examples are audac- 
ity, timidity, avarice, lechery, and ambition. At least four passages 
containing illustrative material have been translated from De regno, 
IV, as well as an equal number from De regno, VI, XVIII-XXVI, on 
temperance. Elyot has greatly reduced Patrizi’s discussion of this 
virtue; he treats only moderation and sobriety as parts of temperance 
and deals with abstinence, to which he joins continence, as ‘““compan- 
ions” of fortitude.* Otherwise there is a correspondence of topic and 
treatment in both works at this point. The problem of fortitude, how- 
ever, for Elyot concerns the “‘outwarde governaunce”’ of subjects as 
well as the “inwarde governaunce”’ of the “affectes and passions” by 
reason in the soul, and so requires the treatment of the “effectes”’ of 
the governour’s authority reserved for the second volume. There is a 
similar limitation on the treatment of justice in The Governour, and 
only the neo-Platonic treatment of the ceremonies of religion in the 
opening chapters at all resembles De regno. The remaining virtues of 
The Governour, III, are the intellectual virtues, and Elyot adopts for 
his plan the Aristotelian principle “‘that some of the virtues are intel- 
lectual and others moral, philosophic wisdom and understanding and 
practical wisdom being intellectual,” as stated in the Ethics, I, al- 
though Elyot’s discussion bears little relation to the Ethics, VI. In 
De regno, prudence, the intellectual virtue, is in the king that perfecta 
& absoluta ratio which considers the good of all. In The Governour, 
the intellectual virtues of sapience and understanding consider causes, 
and the intellectual virtue of experience considers acts; and the final 
training of the governour for his administrative career is in the knowl- 
edge of causes and actions which philosophy and history chiefly 
teach. 

In the parts of De regno and The Governour compared thus far 
which have dealt with the early education and the cardinal virtues of 


8 Elyot’s treatment of continence is typical of his use of Aristotle’s Ethics subse- 
quent to Book IT. He is obviously familiar with Aristotle’s discussion of continence in 
the Ethics, VII, but does not accept his view (see The Governour, 11, XX). For Elyot, 
continence is not, as for Aristotle, one of the kinds of moral state but the single virtue 
of “forberynge the unlefull company of women.” Elyot recommends the Ethics, I-II, 
for the governour’s first reading in moral philosophy but he seldom follows this work 
in his treatment of particular virtues, 
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fortitude and temperance, the differences in treatment are clearly the 
result of differences in aim, scope, and doctrines held with the ancient 
philosophers. The departures in plan in Elyot’s work from De regno 
do not suggest the use of other models in these parts of The Governour, 
I and III. But the differences in The Governour, II, from De regno can- 
not be similarly explained, and Croft is least justified at this point in 
his unqualified assertion that De regno is the model for The Governour. 

In De regno, VIII, on justice, amicitia, humanitas, and facilitas 
are virtues resembling the virtues in The Governour, II; but the latter 
work, continuing the device of rearing the governour, treats virtue 
in this book as those qualities without which the governour, now in 
office, will not be able to exercise authority over subjects effectively. 
They are the virtues which, as the plan indicates, have their source 
in the natural love of mankind and are treated for their usefulness to 
the governour and to the public weal. This book adopts the Ciceronian 
viewpoint of virtue as expedient: 

Since, therefore, there can be no doubt on this point, that man is the 
source of both the greatest help and the greatest harm to man, I set it down as 
the peculiar function of virtue to win the hearts of men and to attach them 
to one’s own service. 


And the virtues of The Governour, II, differ from prudence in The 
Governour, I, and from justice, fortitude, and temperance in The 
Governour, III, as expediency differs from moral rectitude in Cicero’s 
De officiis. De officiis is not however the source for Elyot’s definitions 
and classification of these virtues. Further influence of De officiis 
on Elyot’s plan is suggested by the order in which the cardinal virtues 
are treated in The Governour, I and III, an order identical with De 
officiis, I. Cicero explains his plan thus: 

But all that is morally right rises from some one of four sources: it is 
concerned either (1) with the full perception and intelligent development of 
the true; or (2) with the conservation or organized society, with rendering to 
every man his due, and with the faithful discharge of obligations assumed; 
or (3) with the greatness and strength of a noble and invincible spirit; or (4) 
with the orderliness and moderation of everything that is said and done, 
wherein consist temperance and self-control. 


Elyot, too, studies the sources of virtue in The Governour, and for 
much of his discussion of justice, “‘(2)’’ above, he is directly indebted 


* Cicero, De officiis, II. v. trans. by Walter Miller, The Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947), p. 185. 
% Tbid., I. v. p. 17. 
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to Cicero, notably in the chapters on fraud, faith, and agreement; 
but he follows Aristotle in distinguishing moral from intellectual 
virtue and more importantly in limiting the place of ethics as a part 
of politics, The plan of De regno is not affected by either of these dis- 
tinctions. Elyot thus alters Cicero’s plan for “(1)”, and restricts 
“(2),” justice. For Elyot’s discussion of “‘(3),”’ fortitude, and ‘‘(4),” 
temperance, De regno is an immediate source. And of course Elyot 
has interrupted Cicero’s plan after “(1)” to introduce the natural 
virtues which the governour now in authority requires. Neither De 
offictis nor De regno is the model for the discussion, however, although 
Elyot’s and Cicero’s subject-matter divisions are similar as indicated. 

Now the major parts of Elyot’s plan not thus accounted for are 
The Governour, I, except Chapters XXII-XXV, and The Governour, 
III, Chapters VITI-XXII. (The concluding chapters on consultation 
effect the transition to the projected second volume, on “Necessary 
Occupation.”) The passages from De regno incorporated into The 
Governour, III, leave little doubt that Elyot consulted the equivalent 
sections of De regno, IV—-VII, and developed his discussion from this 
source. There is a close correspondence of topic from The Governour, 
III, Chapter VIII to Chapter XXII and of treatment from Chapter 
XIV to Chapter XXII; and rearrangements and variations in treat- 
ment have been explained. No other single treatise in this tradition 
that has been studied either as analogue or source explains as well as 
De regno these parts of Elyot’s plan. 

The passages noted by Croft do not of course prove his statement 
that The Governour is modeled on De regno, as Schlotter has observed, 
but study of the plans of the two works strongly suggests that De regno 
is the immediate source for these parts of Elyot’s plan, which as a 
whole derives ultimately from Cicero’s De officiis. 

LESLIE WARREN 


University of Illinois 





CERTAIN GOTHIC CRUXES 
I 


The Word Ga-man. Gothic ga-man (=éroxos, xowwvds) “fellowman, 
partner” represents a neuter collective compound denoting a person 
and is based upon a masculine noun (-man, as in man-leika, man-a- 
sébs), but without the secondary neuter ja-suffix which is otherwise 
used for denoting the collective sense (cf. skalks:ga-skalk-i; OHG. 
knéht: gi-knihti, etc.). The reason for this lack of the secondary suffix 
has never been satisfactorily explained.' Kluge (Nominale Stamm- 
bildungslehre der aligerm. Dialekte, §73) calls attention to the Sanskrit 
formation of neuter collectives from masculine nouns, but this paral- 
lelism has no necessary bearing upon the lack of the secondary ja-suffix 
in Gothic ga-man, and therefore there is no reason why we should 
assume that Gothic ga-man represents an isolated inheritance from 
IE. conditions rather than a specific Gmc formation. One very im- 
portant feature which has been overlooked in this connection is the 
fact that the ON. neuter collective man represents an exact parallel 
to Gothic ga-man. Since the unstressed prefix *ga- was in ON. regu- 
larly lost before an initial m, we may assume for ON. man the fol- 
lowing development: *ga-man (neuter a-stem)>man “bondsmen, 
slaves’ >‘“‘woman slaves, concubines” >‘“‘young women, maidens” 
>‘“‘maiden,” parallel to Gothic ga-man (neuter a-stem) “fellowmen, 
partners” > “‘partner.” In ON. the shift in sex denotation from mascu- 
line to feminine was no doubt due to the influence of the neuter nouns 
denoting woman (cf. wf, fj6d, flagd, etc.). 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory explanation as to why this type 
of collective was restricted to Gothic ga-man:ON. man we must con- 
sider two fundamental factors, viz., (1) the collective usage, and 
(2) the neuter gender. 

That the collective sense was already inherent in the simplex 
~man is attested by its pronominal usage, in which the substantive, 
though singular in form, may refer to a number of people, “‘anyone, 
they” (cf. Goth. ni manna “no one,” ON. madr, WGmc man(n) 
>NHG. man, man sagt ‘they say’’; similarly, French on < Lat. homo). 

The neuter gender is easily explained on the ground that in its 
collective usage -man “‘man, human being” denoted both sexes. It is 
significant that the only example of a masculine noun from which a 


1 Theodor von Grienberger (Untersuchungen zur got. W ortkunde, 87) notes the lack 
of this suffix (“ohne jo-erweiterung”’), but he does not attempt to explain it. 
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collective with the prefix ga- and the secondary ja-suffix was formed 
referred exclusively to males, viz., skalks ‘“‘slave” (do0dos) : ga-skalk-i 
“fellow-slave” (abv-dovdos). The collective ga-skalk-i must have orig- 
inally denoted ‘‘a relation of fellow-slavery” (cf. OHG. knéht: gi- 
kniht-i “Dienerschaft’’), parallel to the original sense of ga-man “a 
relation of fellowmen.” The neuter gender of ga-skalk-i, however, has 
nothing to do with the question of sex, as does the neuter gender of 
ga-man, but was already inherent in the ja-suffix denoting a relation. 

Since the simplex -man could already be collective in sense, where- 
as the simplex skalks denoted an individual, it was not felt necessary 
to add the secondary ja-suffix to denote the collective sense of the com- 
pound ga-man as in the case of the collective ga-skalk-i from skalks. 
It is further significant that all other examples of substantives with 
sociative prefix ga- (=ovr-) refer exclusively to males and do not 
represent collectives (cf. ga-watirstwa [ovv-epyés] ‘“‘fellow-workman,” 
ga-arbja [ovy-xdnpovoyos] “‘joint-heir”; cf. arbja, masc.:arbjé, fem.). 

We may conclude then that the collective type Gothic ga-man: ON. 
man represents a specific Gmc formation in that the simplex -man 
could already be collective in sense, including both sexes, whereby 
only a shift in gender from masculine to neuter (but not the addition 
of the secondary ja-suffix) became necessary. 

In regard to the secondary individualized sense of the collective 
ga-man “‘fellowmen’’ > “fellowman, partner’’ (cf. ON. man “maidens” 
>‘‘maiden”’), this may be explained either as a pars ex toto usage (i.e., 
“one of those who are fellowmen’’) or as a purely abstract notion 
(cf. ga-man=xowwvia “communion” < ‘community of men’’) applied 
to an individual,? as in English youth (abstract)>youth (an indi- 
vidual). 


II 


The Assimilation of *z-r to r-r in Composition. There can be no 
doubt but that the r-r in such compounds as wur-rinnan, ur-rists, 
ur-reisan was the result of the assimilation of *z-r (not *s-r)>r-r 
(cf. KZ., 49, 177). The explanation of this assimilation offers no spe- 
cial difficulty, but the presence of -*z in *uz- (instead of -s; *us-), 
which must be pestulated in order to account for the assimilation 
still remains to be explained. The -*z in the prehistoric form Gothic 

?'Von Grienberger (Joc. cit.) ignores this alternative explanation: “Die sonstige 
bedeutung ‘mitmensch, genosse’ ist eine pars ex toto benennung.” But the shift from ab- 


stract to individual is an equally common semantic development (cf. Eng. Your High- 
ness, Your Honor; Germ. Eure Hoheit, Eure Gnade, etc.). 
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*uz-reisan did not occur medially as in uszuh, and therefore we should 
have expected the shift of *z>*s in final position just as in the inde- 
pendent prepositional form us and i» composition when a consonant 
other than r followed (cf. us-bidan, us-giman, etc.). To remove this 
discrepancy, it has been assumed that the assimilation of *z-r>r-r 
had already taken place before the time when the Gothic shift of 
voiced to voiceless spirants in final position became operative.* But 
this assumption is a mere makeshift in order to account for the r-r 
as assimilated from *z-r and not from *s-r, unless we can explain why 
PGmc *s in *usz- was not shifted to *s before r in composition just as 
before other consonants. I believe this discrepancy was due to the 
fact that the consonants *z and r possessed two phonetic qualities in 
common which through an assimilative tendency resulted in the re- 
tention of the original *z, i.e., both were voiced and both represented 
vibratory spirants. Such was not the case with *z plus any other sonant 
spirant. The similar phonetic quality of *z and r is attested by two 
historical facts, viz., (1) by the fact that in Gothic *s-r was as- 
similated to r-r, and (2) by the fact that *z later, in North and West 
Gmc, suffered a complete shift to r (cf. *uz>*ur>ON. 6r:OHG. ur, 
etc.). When, in Gothic, final *z and initial r came together in composi- 
tion, the *z in the new cluster *z-r could have remained unaltered 
(i.e., exempt from the shift to *s) because *z and r were so closely 
articulated together that the assimilative effect of the r predominated 
over the law of final voiceless spirants—the sonant vibratory r had the 
same effect upon the foregoing *z as did a following vowel. After the 
shift of *s>s had taken place in the independent form *uz> us, the 
*z in composition with r had already become an indivisible part of the 
new consonant cluster *zr (cf. the indivisible voiceless consonant clus- 
ters sk, sp, st) and hence was no longer subject to the Gothic law of 
final voiceless spirants.* Scholars have failed to co-ordinate this re- 
tention of *z before r as the beginning of a continuous process of the 
assimilative effect of r upon *z, which later resulted in the complete 
assimilation of *s-r>r-r. The assimilative process in its entirety may 


5 Jellinek (Geschichte der got. Sprache, §69, 6) recognizes this possibility: “. . . daZ 
die Assimilation dlter sei als die Auslautsverhirtung, ist allerdings miglich.” 

* The retention of z in ¢uz-wérjan is not parallel to the retention of *s in *s-reisan 
inasmuch as the initial w in [¢sz]-wérjan represents a half-vowel (wy), whereby z stands 
in medial position as in uzuh. The discrepancy between tus-wérjan and us-watirhts is 
due to the influence of the prepositional form us, whereas an independent form *tus did 
not exist. The influence of the prepositional form us served to retain the syllable di- 
vision in “s-watrhis, which was not preserved in usuh: tusyyérjan. 
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be illustrated as follows: PGmc *uz-risan = PGoth. *uz-reisan> (first 
stage) *u-zr-eisan (which remained unaltered after the time of the 
shift of *uz>us)>(second stage) Goth. urreisan. 


III 


Gasaizlép(un). These forms with -z-<-s-, due to Verner’s Law, 
occur in John xi, 11; Cor. xv, 6 (A). Elsewhere the -z- has been leveled 
out to -s- (cf. [ana]-saislép(un), Matt. viii, 24; Luke viii, 23; Thess. 
iv, 14) according to the universal tendency to level *z>s in the verbal 
paradigm (cf. saisé, kusum, lésum, etc.). It is significant, however, 
that in all the examples of leveling, the -s- does not stand in conjunc- 
tion with another consonant except in the forms gasai-sl-ép(un), 
where the combination -s/- occurs. In the PGmc form *ga-sé-slép-, 
before the time when Verner’s Law became operative, both the s 
and the 7 in the combination s/ were voiceless, but when s through 
Verner’s Law was shifted to the voiced spirant z, the / through as- 
similation likewise became voiced. The new consonant cluster z/ then 
contained two voiced spirants, and it is reasonable to assume that the 
voiced -/ in the combination 2/ served to check the tendency to leveling 
in favor of the new voiceless s. Later, the leveling of zl>s/ was carried 
out in conformity with the universal tendency to level *z>s in the 
verbal paradigm, but the retention of the earlier stage z/ indicates 
that this was due to the influence of the sonant /, otherwise we should 
expect the si to have completely displaced zl, just as single s had com- 
pletely displaced single z (cf. the reduplicating verb with single s, 
sai-s6:ON sera<*se-z6). 


IV 


Briggan:brahta. Briggan (=bringan) represents the only strong 
verb in Gothic which in the preterite tense (*brang) passed over into 
the weak ht-class (bradhta). A satisfactory explanation of this irregu- 
larity has never been given. It is, to be sure, clear that the funda- 
mental point of contact between the strong verb briggan and the 
weak ht-preterite forms was the fact that the stem syllable of brigg-an 
ended in the combination of an m plus the stop g, which, like k, was 
shifted to the spirant / before the ¢ of the dental suffix with conse- 
quent loss of the m and with compensative vowel lengthening (i.e., 
*brang-t6>*branhtd>*brahtd>brahia, parallel to *bang-té>*banhtd 
>*bahté>paéhta). But if this fundamental point of contact had 
been the only factor responsible for the displacement of the form 
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*brang by brahta, then we should expect all the other strong verbs of 
the third ablaut series the stem syllable of which ended in a g or a k 
to have followed the example of brigg-an>brahta. That this did not 
occur is a clear indication that the form brigg-an furnished, in addition 
to the final mg of the stem syllable, some formal congruity with the 
weak hi-class which was not present in the other strong verbs in 
question. It is significant that none of these strong verbs® contains 
an initial br as in br-igg-an, and that only br-igg-an went over into the 
preterite A/-class. This transition into the hi-class may be explained 
on the ground that the weak ht-verb br-iikjan likewise contained an 
initial br, so that the preterite forms brdhta:brihta were identical 
except for the radical vowel (d:@). This conformity between bdbrah- 
ta: briihta, due to the identity of the initial consonants br and the 
final h of the stem syllable, undoubtedly favored the establishment 
of the form brdhia through the example of the already existing ht- 
preterite forms )dhta: biihta, which furnished a parallelism to brdh- 
ta: briihia in that the forms pdhia: biihta were likewise identical except 
for the radical vowel (d:a@). In both groups this formal congruity 
consisted of the same initial consonants (dr:}) and the same final 
consonants (h:h) of the stem syllable. Thus, the new At-preterite form 
brdkta, in conjunction with briihia, served to complete a parallelism 
with jahta: pihta, and it is reasonable to assume that this parallelism, 
which fitted into the scheme of the At-preterites, constituted the de- 
cisive factor in the displacement of *brang by brahta. The preterite 
form Jdhta was the only ht-form which contained the radical vowel d@ 
in conformity with brahta. Hence, the form Jadhia must have furnished 
the primary point of contact between dbrdhia and the At-preterites. 
But the final and decisive factor, which resulted in the displacement 
of *brang by brahta, was the fact that the forms brdhta:brihta cor- 
responded to each other in exactly the same respects as did dh- 
ta: bithta, i.e., both forms of each group were identical except for the 
radical vowels, which corresponded to each other in the same varia- 
tion (4:a%). These conditions favorable to the substitution of *brang 
by brdhia were not present in any of the other strong verbs in ques- 
tion, and it is therefore safe to assume that the form brdhta would 
never have displaced the strong form *brang under the influence of 


5 T.e., -ng(w) or -nk(w)—the labial element w disappears when g:k is shifted to h 
before ¢; *h#t> ht. 

® Only initial dr, bl, s, and st occur in these verbs; cf. dr-igkan; bl-iggwan; s-iggwan, 
s-iggan; st-iggan. 
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pahia if the parallelism with brihta: bihia had not existed.’ This con- 
clusion is based upon the validity of a proportional analogy furnished 
by mutual correspondence in form and may therefore satisfactorily 
explain why, of all the strong verbs in question, only the preterite 
form *brang passed over into the hi-class (brahia). 


V 


Concerning Hirt’s Law of the Contraction of t in End Syllables. 
Hermann Hirt (JF., m1, 216 f.) has advanced the theory that in 
Gothic, as well as in WGmce, an # of the end syllable was lost after a 
long-stem syllable but retained after a short-stem syllable. So far as 
the es-/os-stems in Gothic are concerned, there is not a single example 
that disproves his theory. Hirt is certainly right when he says (0. 
cit., 217) concerning the short-stem syllables: ‘‘Wir kiénnen also soviel 
mit Sicherheit behaupten: ein einwandfreies Beispiel, daB -i- nach 
kurzer Wurszelsilbe im Gotischen synkopiert ward, ist noch nicht beige- 
bracht.”” But there is one example of the retention of % after a long- 
stem syllable, viz., the form rigis. In accord with the current view, 
Hirt classifies the form rigis as a short stem. But, as Jellinek (op. cit., 
“Berichtigungen und Nachtrige,”’ p. 208) points out, the stem syl- 
lable rig- must, on account of the final g- (=w-), be considered iong. 
But I do not believe that this fact necessarily contravenes Hirt’s law 
of contraction. The long-stem form rigis without contraction may rep- 
resent an analogical form after the pattern of the short stems -dikis, 
sigis. The forms rigis, -dikis, sigis all contain a radical vowel ? plus 
a palatal consonant (kw, k, g), so that the influence of rhyme (or as- 
sonance) could explain the form rigis as an exception to Hirt’s theory 
without in the least invalidating his fundamental principle of con- 
traction. 

So far as the long stems eihs, weihs are concerned, it is not certain 
that these forms represent a contraction from *peih-is, *weih-is. 
They may have been derived from original *heih-s, *weih-s with the 


7In confirmation of this hypothesis is the example of the strong verb gagg-an 
(iddja). For the old irregular preterite form iddja, a new weak denominative form 
gaggida (Luke xix, 12) was substituted instead of a At-preterite form *gd/ta. A form 
*gdhta with initial g would not have been on a level with the form brd/ta (with initial 
br in conformity with bra@hta) inasmuch as none of the weak At-verbs contains initial g 
but only initial b (bugjan), br (brakjan), b (bagkjan, bugkjan), and w (watirkjan). The 
strong verb gaggan then is on a level with the strong mg-verbs of the third ablaut series, 
none of which (except briggan) contains any of the initial consonants b, br, ), w; cf. 
footnote 6, above. 
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“schwundstufe” -s of the suffix, parallel to ah-s:ON. ax<‘*ah-s over 
against OHG. ah (plur. ah-ir, eh-ir) <<*ah-iz and OE. éar<*ah-usz (cf. 
ON. fax:OHG.-OS. fahs, OE. feax<*fah-s). But if the forms peihs, 
weihs are derived from *eih-is, *weih-is, this contraction is not neces- 
sarily at variance with the uncontracted comparative adverbial forms 
with long-stem syllable, air-is, hald-is, hauh-is, nél-is. In these two 
types we may have variant forms of the suffix: viz., (1) one derived 
from -*iz (>-s), as in the es-/os-stems peihs, weihs and in the adverbial 
comparative forms mins (<*minn-iz), wairs (<*wairs-iz), -seibs 
(<-*seip-iz) with long-stem syllable, and (2) one derived from -*jaz 
(<IE -jos)>-is, as in the uncontracted adverbial comparative forms 
air-is, hald-is, etc. (cf. Jellinek, op. cit., §167; Kieckers, Handbuch der 
vgl. got. Grammatik, §137, 1). 

Finally, there is no evidence in support of Jellinek’s suggestion® 
that the -is after a short-stem syliable might be due not to the short- 
stem syllable, as Hirt believes, but to the transference of the medial 
-is- of the polysyllabic forms (cf. sig-is with -is from *sig-is-a, dat. 
sing., etc.). The possibility of Jellinek’s hypothesis cannot, to be sure, 
be denied, but it does not render Hirt’s theory any less plausible. 
There have been other objections raised against Hirt’s theory (cf. 


especially Jellinek, op. cit., §97, Anm.), but it has never been dis- 
proved. While the evidence which Hirt advances does not prove his 
theory, it seems, nevertheless, sufficient to warrant its plausibility. 


VI 


Naitein-ds: naitein-d. The presence of the endings of the d-declension 
in the nom. and gen. plur. forms of the eini-abstract substantives, 
over against the regular endings (-eis,-@) of the i-declension in the 
dni- and ain-i-abstracts (cf. matein-ds,-6, but mitdn-eis,-é; bulain- 
eis,-é), still remains an unsolved crux in Gothic morphology. Wil- 
manns (Deutsche Grammalik, ut, 337) discards the theory of a het- 
eroclisis into the d-declension and explains the 6-forms as derived 
from an original jé-stem: “‘Als Entartungen der i-Deklination waren 
diese Formen schlechterdings unbegreiflich; sie weisen deutlich auf den 
Zusammenhang mit den ja-Stimmen. Ich nehme an, da -ein-ds,-ein-6, 
(-ein-6m)® Umbildungen von dlterem -{-6s,-1-6, (-1-6m) sind.” Wil- 

8 Cf. Jellinek (op. cit., §136): “Das -is des N. A. Sing. kann also nach den mehrsil- 
bigen Formen wiederhergestellt sein.” 

® Wilmanns has falsely assumed an dm-ending in the dat. plur. on the evidence of 
the form unkatirein-dm (II Cor. xi, 9 B), but unkatirein-im undoubtedly represents a 


weak ein-stem (nom. sing. kadrei*), not an eini-abstract (cf. Jellinek, op. cit., $130, 
Anm. 3; Kieckers, op. cit., §104). 
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manns’ hypothesis does not bring us one step nearer to a solution of 
this problem, for even if we do accept his theory that the 6-forms are 
original, then the i-forms must be assumed as secondary, due to 
heteroclisis from the i-declension into the 6-declension. That the 
regular dat. and acc. i-forms (nailein-im,-ins) are of secondary origin 
is hardly possible in view of the corresponding i-forms in both the 
dni- and ain-i-abstracts (mitin-im,-ins; bulain-im,-ins). Wilmanns 
does not explain the presence of the i-forms and their restriction to the 
dat. and acc. plural cases. The facts prove that we do have here a 
heteroclisis, and it is out of the question not to assume that this 
heteroclisis consisted of a shift from the original i-declension, as repre- 
sented by the dat. and the acc. forms (naitein-im,-ins), into the 6- 
declension, as represented by the nom. and gen. forms (naitein-ds,-d). 
The primary point of contact between the eini-abstracts and the 
6-declension could have been furnished by the 6-ending in the gen. 
plur. form of the ein-stems, due to the identity of the final ein- of the 
stem,'® since the 6-ending likewise belonged to the 6-declension (cf. 
gib-6: managein-6 ; manag-eind: nail-eind displacing *nait-einé). This as- 
sumed point of contact is rendered all the more plausible in that the 
same interchange of forms between the ein- and the eini-declension, 
due to the confusion caused by the ein- of the stem, occurs in the sing. 
paradigm (for examples see Streitberg, Got. Elementarb.**, §157, 
Anm. 1). Besides, the gen. plur. form occurs especially often, due to 
the partitive construction" (cf. bd hazeind, Phil. iv, 8; wd sé laiseind, 
Mark i, 27, etc.). Starting from the gen. plur. form naitein-6 with the 
6-ending, which belonged to the d-declension (gib-6) as well as to the 
ein-declension (managein-6), the heteroclisis could have progressed 
to the nom. plur. form nailein-ds according to the proportion gib- 
6: gib-ds, naitein-6: nailein-ds (displacing original *nailein-eis). So far as 
the nom. and gen. plur. forms naitein-ds,-6 are concerned, this hetero- 
clisis may be satisfactorily explained as due to formal contact with 
the ein- and the d-declensions. But the retention of the i-forms in the 
dat. and acc. plur. (maitein-im,-ins) still remains to be explained. 
One feature which may possibly furnish a basis for the explanation 
of this discrepancy between the 6- and the i-forms is the fact that 
the original vowels of the endings involved in the heteroclisis were 
different (-*eis,-*é displaced by -ds,-d), whereas the vowel in the 
endings of the original i-declension (which were retained) was the 
same (i; cf. -im,-ins). That both the dat. and acc. forms (nailein- 


10 Cf. Friedrich Losch, Germania, xx (neue Reihe, 1887), 242. 
4 Cf. Losch, loc. cit. 
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im,-ins) remained exempt from the heteroclisis is significant in view 
of the fact that both these forms preserved the vowel i of the original 
endings. If either one of these forms had been leveled in favor of the 
6-forms, the other would have undoubtedly followed suit, resulting 
in a complete heteroclisis of the plur. paradigm into the 6-declension 
(naitein-ds,-6,-*im,-*dns). That this did not occur can be explained 
only on the ground that since the d-declension did not denote ab- 
stracts, the retention of the original i-forms (naitein-im,-ins) served to 
keep the eini-verbal abstract within its proper declension with irregu- 
lar nom. and gen. plur. forms. Such a heteroclisis of two case forms 
within a paradigm is not without parallel, except that elsewhere this 
heteroclisis usually" occurs sporadically and not uniformly as in the 
case of the eini-abstracts (cf. wég-ds,-im; aiw-ds*,-am,-ins). A funda- 
mental error in this question of heteroclisis is the misconception that 
the dat. and acc. forms (naitein-im,ins) ought to have followed the 
principle of leveling in the paradigm as already established in the 
nom. and gen. forms (naitein-ds,-6).'* But this discrepancy is in accord 
with the law of analogy if we can show a plausible reason why the 
original forms should have persisted contrary to the leveling tendency. 
After the 6-forms (naitein-ds,-6) had been established, the tendency to 
extend the leveling to the i-forms (naitein-im,-ins) was held in check 
by the counter influence of the dn-i- and ain-i-abstracts, which like- 
wise preserved these regular i-forms (mitén-im,-ins; bulain-im,-ins). A 
complete leveling in the plur. paradigm would have entirely divorced 
it from the pattern of the verbal i-abstracts and rendered the whole 
plur. (6-) paradigm at variance with the sing. (i-) paradigm. 


VII 


Sndéuh:snau. The irregular form sndéuh, pret. sing. of the verb 
sniwan, occurs only once, viz., in Thess. ii, 16: abban snduh ana ins 
hatis gudis und andi. It has been suggested“ that the final -/ in the 
irregular form sndéu-h represents the postpositive particle -wh, which 


12 But compare the parallel heteroclisis in foreign words of the uw-declension into 
the i-declension in the nom. and gen. plural; * pravfétjus > pratféteis, * prauféiwé> prai- 
été, pratifétum, pratifétuns. 

3 Cf. Jellinek (op. cit., §119, p. 106): “Die Vermutungen Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Grammatik ITI, 337, lassen unerklart, warum die o-Formen vom A. ausgeschlossen sind.” 
This statement is, of course, correct, but it is evident that Jellinek here assumes that 
we should necessarily expect a complete leveling in the paradigm. 

4 Cf. Streitberg, Got. Bibel**, p. 395, footnote: “. . . snauh]B: ist-uh angefiigt?” 
and Braune, Got. Grammatik™, §62, Anm. 4: “Auch tiberschiissiges h kommt vereinselt 
vor... snauh J. Thess. 2, 16 (st. snau, doch vielleicht angehdingtes -uh §24 a.2).” 
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is frequently attached to verbal forms. The most serious objection 
to this hypothesis is the fact that whereas the particle -uh is regularly 
attached to the verbal form in conjunction with a preceding ip “but, 
and” (cf. ib Iésus iddjuh mip im, Luke vii, 6), it never is elsewhere 
attached to the verbal form in conjunction with a preceding apban 
“but.”’ Therefore, it seems much more plausibel to assume that the 
final -h in sndéu-h was due to the addition of a single -h. There is, 
however, no evidence in support of Braune’s suggestion (see footnote 
14, above) that this -/ represents an “‘iiberschiissiges h,”’ as in the form 
gawatirhtai (A, B), Eph. iii, 18, instead of the regular form gawatirtai 
(due to confusion with the verb gawaurkjan). On the other hand, there 
is evidence that the addition of this h in snéu-h was connected with 
the fact that of all the verbs of the fifth ablaut series only the pret. 
sing. form snau (<*snaw) contained the diphthong au—diwan* oc- 
curs only in the past part. form diwand. In the passage in question the 
irregular form snéuh with final -h stands directly before the preposition 
ana with initiai vowel (snéuh ana ins). If the scribe had here used the 
regular form smau without the final -h, the final vowel uw in snau 
would (in sentence sandhi) have stood in {ntervocalic position and 
therefore would in pronunciation have been shifted to the half- 
consonant ywy=w (i.e., smau ana>snawana, parallel to sniwan, 
snéwum with w in intervocal position). It is possible, therefore, that it 
was in order to avoid the result of sentence sandhi (i.e., in order to 
keep the phonetic integrity of the diphthong au) that the scribe was 
induced to add this” iiberschiissiges 4” to the regular form snau, 
especially since a single # was not at variance with the preceding 
conjunction appan, and since the resultant final -uh was formally 
identical with postpositive -wh in verbal forms (cf. abban snau-h; 
sna-uh:iddj-uh). An additional -uh would have rendered the final vowel 
u in snau long (cf. *ju-u-ban>jiupan) and therefore would not have 
preserved the diphthong au but would have resulted in a dissyllabic 
*sna-tih. While the sandhi hypothesis cannot, of course, be proved, it 
nevertheless finds support in the fact that in the other two passages 
in which the regular form snau occurs this form does not stand before 
a word with initial vowel but either before a word with initial con- 
sonant (cf. fasir-snau salbon, Mk. xiv, 8) or at the end of the sentence 
(cf. ni ga-snau, Rom. ix, 31). 
ALBERT MorREY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 





THE DURABLE HAWTHORNE 


b0 AMERICAN man of letters save those like Lincoln and Jefferson, in 
whom the interest has been largely political, has inspired as much 
eritical and biographical study as Nathaniel Hawthorne. Since 1876 
when Hawthorne’s son-in-law, George Parsons Lathrop, wrote the first 
biographical study of consequence, down to the publication in 1949 
of Mark Van Doren’s Hawthorne, a stream of volumes has appeared, 
written by members of Hawthorne’s immediate family, by more or less 
intimate acquaintances, and by critics whom time, if not disposition, 
made relatively objective. Some of these volumes, such as the tributes 
of Julian Hawthorne and Rose Hawthorne Lathrop to their father, 
retain the value of reminiscence and, in addition, preserve some highly 
important letters; others, such as Horatio Bridge’s memoir of his close 
friend, reveal bits of Hawthorne’s life outside the domestic circle.! 
Henry James’s famous study, published in 1879, was only the first 
of a series of books which slighted the man in the attempt to penetrate 
into the mind and art of the author. In all, some twenty volumes have 
been written to present the Hawthorne story to the reading public, 
not to mention the multitude of dissertations, special monographs, 
and literary appreciations which the great Puritan romancer has 
elicited. 

Nor does this spate show any sign of diminishing. The six months 
from the fall of 1948 to the spring of 1949 saw the appearance of three 
Hawthorne biographies, written respectively by Randall Stewart, 
Robert Cantwell, and Mark Van Doren.’ Lewis Leary’s compilation of 
periodical articies appearing between 1920 and 1945 contains 121 
Hawthorne items, and the quarterly bibliographies in American 
Literature since the end of 1945 add approximately 35 more.* The 
majority of these periodical discussions relate more to Hawthorne’s 
literary art, of course, than to his life, but their various investigations 
of the man’s reading, friendships, political views, erudition, literary 
sources, style, and conception of art are proof positive of Hawthorne’s 
durability. What, one wonders, was there in the rather obviously quiet 


1 Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1884); Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne (Boston, 1897); Horatio Bridge, Personal 
Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1893). 

? Randall Stewart, Nathaniel Hawthorne, A Biography (New Haven, 1948), Robert 
Cantwell, Nathaniel Hawthorne: The American Years (New York & Toronto, 1948): 
Mark Van Doren, Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1949). 

* Lewis Leary, ed., Articles on American Literature A p pearing in Current Periodicals 
1920-1945 (Durham, 1947), pp. 61-67. 
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life of the novelist which explains such continued and animated inter- 
est? 

On the surface, Hawthorne lived a simple, isolated, and unclut- 
tered life. Three times, it is true, he held political positions, at Boston, 
Salem, and Liverpool, each time the result of friendly intervention and 
sagacious pleading by influential well-wishers. But Hawthorne took 
small part in politics, never campaigned for office, supported no candi- 
date in public speeches (not even himself), and was generally surpris- 
ingly naive in his political judgments (as when he casually remarked 
that it would be better if the South were allowed to secede since its 
continued presence contaminated the whole federal union).‘ His 
general existence was that of the writer who sought his study, if not 
his ivory tower, to ponder his stories, command his sources, and spin 
his yarns. Certainly his was not the kind of life which generally attracts 
the biographer. 

Yet there are peculiar problems in the Hawthorne chronicle, and 
these suggest possible reasons for his perennial fascination. His youth 
at Salem in the fatherless, woman-dominated household was far from 
a normal existence and may have produced the cursed habit of solitude 
which he afterwards deprecated, although his later life at Lake Sebago 
near Raymond, Maine, was more that of the ordinary boy. At Bow- 
doin according to the testimony of Horatio Bridge, he participated in 
many of the usual college activities including drinking and gambling, 
although he consistently shirked debating and attending chapel.® 
Probably the cardinal difficulty to biographers is presented by the 
twelve years Hawthorne spent in what he himself called the Owl’s 
Nest, the family home in Salem to which he returned after his college 
graduation and where he remained in a prolonged and somber literary 
apprenticeship from 1825 to 1837. 

These twelve years were crucial years, and they have led to numer- 
ous tenable or untenable biographical theories. The three studies of 
Hawthorne that appeared in rapid succession in the late 1920’s all 
focussed more or less on this period. Herbert Gorman even subtitled 
his volume “‘a study in solitude,” and both Newton Arvin and Lloyd 
Morris had frequent recourse to psychological analysis rather than 
to biographical data in order to explain Hawthorne’s peculiar mode of 


‘ Bridge, op. cit., pp. 166-170. 

5 Bridge, op. cit., pp. 32-46. 

° Herbert Gorman, Hawthorne, A Study in Solitude (New York, 1927); Newton 
Arvin, Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), Lloyd Morris, The Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of 
Mr. Hawthorne (New York, 1927). 
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existence. But the Owl’s Nest period is not the only controversial 
period in Hawthorne’s life. 

Even those students of Hawthorne who have insisted most strenu- 
ously on Hawthorne’s social normality have not been inclined to under- 
value the impact on the novelist of his marriage to Sophia Peabody in 
1842. One need not credit Hawthorne’s own assertion that few people 
even in Salem knew of his existence, yet there is small doubt that his 
social life in the 1830’s was circumscribed and that his intimates were 
few. He took solitary, usually twilight or nocturnal, walks in the years 
that he labored on his twice-told tales and his contributions to Samuel 
Goodrich’s periodicals. His summers usually included a vacation trip, 
almost always a solitary trip, for unlike even Thoreau he rarely took 
a companion, to various parts of New England, from Martha’s Vine- 
yard to Crawford’s Notch. But he saw little of general society, his 
closest intimates were taproom cronies, and he had small contact 
with women. It was only after the Peabody sisters and the Hawthorne 
sisters struck up an acquaintanceship that Hawthorne appeared much 
in mixed company. 

His marriage changed his life in many ways. After a relatively 
isolated honeymoon in the Old Manse at Concord, his need for some 
constant remuneration drove him to accept political office at Salem, 
and this position, as well as his changed domestic status, brought 
about a wider and probably more animated social life. Hawthorne 
was fortunate in his friends, yet he was seldom demonstrative or 
emotional, and these very friendships—the very consistency even with 
which men like Horatio Bridge, Franklin Pierce, George Hillard, 
James T. Fields, and George Bancroft gave him personal and financial 
encouragement—seem one-sided or reverential. Hawthorne blossomed 
out, expanded, became almost genial in the years following his mar- 
riage, welcomed the visits of Herman Melville when both lived in the 
vicinity of Lenox in the Berkshires, played and romped with his chil- 
dren; nevertheless, it is not easy to reconstruct his life in the years 
before the appearance of The Scarlet Letter in 1850, an event which 
did much to dissipate his personal obscurity. There are as many bio- 
graphical problems about Hawthorne, albeit more psychological than 
chronological, as about Ambrose Bierce or Poe or T. E. Lawrence. 

In the last dozen years Hawthorne scholarship has assumed many 
forms, and some of the main trends are worth indicating. Much atten- 
tion has been paid to the books which Hawthorne borrowed, or which 
his sister, Elizabeth, withdrew for him, from the Essex Institute 
Library in Salem. Thus Marion L. Kesselring has listed with great 
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care the volumes that Hawthorne used and the years in which he used 
them, her enumeration supplanting an earlier and similar list com- 
piled from the same sources.” Manning Hawthorne, in a series of arti- 
cles, has examined his great-grandfather’s early domestic life and 
the literary activity of Nathaniel and his sisters as children.® Arlin 
Turner has discussed and reprinted some of the editorial contributions 
which Hawthorne did for Samuel Goodrich.° 

The literary provenience of particular stories has been a generally 
challenging subject, and investigators like G. H. Orians, A. A. Kern, 
Richard H. Fogle, and Neal F. Doubleday have examined the sources 
of such tales as ‘‘Young Goodman Brown,” “Feathertop,” ‘Roger 
Malvin’s Burial,” ““The Gentle Boy,” “The Grey Champion,” and 
“The Artist of the Beautiful.”’® Hawthorne’s craftsmanship has 
interested every critic of his work since Henry James, and matters 
of style, diction, metaphor, structure, and tone have had constant 
appeal. Among other studies, Walter Blair’s analysis of Hawthorne’s 
images of darkness and light, Malcolm Cowley’s discussion of mirror 
figures as a bridge between the inner and outer worlds, and John C. 
Gerber’s brilliant exposition of the dramatic structure of The Scarlet 
Letter have particular significance." Nor should one neglect the 


7 Marion L. Kesselring, “Hawthorne’s Reading, 1828-1850,” Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library (February, 1949), 53: 55-71; (March, 1949), 53: 121-138; (April, 
1949), 53: 173-194. This serial study supersedes the earlier account published in 
Essex Institute Historical Collections (January, 1932), 68: 65-87. 

8’ Manning Hawthorne, “Hawthorne’s Early Years,” Essex Institute Historical Col- 
lections (January, 1938), 74: 1-21; “Maria Louisa Hawthorne,” ibid. (April, 1939), 75: 
103-134; “Parental and Family Influences on Hawthorne,” ibid. (January, 1940), 
76: 1-13; “Nathaniel and Elizabeth Hawthorne, Editors,” Colophon, New Graphic 
Series (September, 1939), 1: 12 pp. 

® Arlin Turner, Hawthorne as Editor (University, Louisiana, 1941). 

‘© See for example, G. H. Orians, “Hawthorne and ‘The Maypole of Merry- 
Mount,’ ” Modern Language Notes (March, 1939), 53: 159-167; “The Source of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Roger Malvin’s Burial’,” American Literature (November, 1938), 10: 313-318; 
“The Sources and Themes of Hawthorne’s ‘The Gentle Boy’,” New England Quarterly 
(December, 1941), 14: 664-678. Also A. A. Kern, “The Sources of Hawthorne’s ‘Feath- 
ertop’,” PMLA (December, 1931), 46: 1253-1259. Also Richard H. Fogle, “Ambiguity 
and Clarity in Hawthorne’s ‘Young Goodman Brown’,” New England Quarterly (De- 
cember, 1945), 18: 448-465; “The World and the Artist; A Study of Hawthorne’s ‘The 
Artist of the Beautiful’,” Tulane Studies in English (New Orleans, 1949), 1: 31-52. Also 
Neal F. Doubleday, “(Hawthorne’s Criticism of New England Life,” College English 
(April, 1941), 2: 639-653. A more extensive list will be found in Volume III of the 
recently published Literary History of the United States (New York, 1948), pp. 544-553. 

4 Walter Blair, “Color, Light, and Shadow in Hawthorne’s Fiction,” New England 
Quarterly (March, 1942), 15: 74-94; Malcolm Cowley, “Hawthorne in the Looking- 
Glass,” Sewanee Review (October-December, 1948), 56: 545-563; John C. Gerber, 
“Form and Content in The Scarlet Letter,” New England Quarterly (March, 1944), 17: 
25-55. See also Leland Schubert’s Hawthorne the Artist (Chapel Hill, 1944), in which 
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shrewd insight into Hawthorne which F. O. Matthiessen reveals in his 
American Renaissance.” Critics have always been attracted by the 
architectonics of Hawthorne’s longer fiction and have paid consider- 
able attention of late to the four unfinished stories which Hawthorne 
left behind for posthumous publication and which utilize strangely 
similar themes. In particular, these long, incomplete narratives—‘‘The 
Ancestral Footstep,” “The Dolliver Romance,” “Septimius Felton,” 
and “Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret’’—form the basis of a recent com- 
petent study by Edward Davidson.” 

The moral or allegorical slant in Hawthorne’s fiction has been 
perennially interesting ever since Poe thundered against the heresy 
of the didactic and commented upon the prevalent melancholy and 
crepuscular air of Hawthorne’s tales. His puritanism has stimulated 
an excellent study by Barriss Mills," and his view of evil (the theme 
which he elaborated notably in The Marble Faun where Donatello 
becomes humanized through the experience of committing a crime) 
and his obsession with the inheritance of sin have evoked such books 
as Yvor Winters’s interesting Maule’s Curse.» Nor has Hawthorne 
escaped the analysis of the professional psychiatrist, to whom the 
novelist’s long preoccupation with evil and its consequences, as well 
as his dependence upon women and his austerity of conscience, have 
made him an inescapable clinical case. Thus to O. L. Zangwill the 
theme of The Scarlet Letter dramatizes Hawthorne’s own Oedipus situ- 
ation and episodes in Our Old Home are convincing examples of the 
psychological phenomenon known as déj@ ou."* 

Hawthorne’s relationship to European literature has likewise be- 
come a focus for investigation, and both American and foreign stu- 
dents, long aware of the links of Emerson, Cooper, Simms, and Poe 
with Europe, have surveyed Hawthorne’s connection with the conti- 
nental background. Christof Wegelin has indicated specific appear- 





the author writes illuminatingly of analogies which Hawthorne borrowed from the fine 
arts, especially painting. 

2 F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941). See, especially, 
pp. 179-368, in the latter section of which Matthiessen traces the line of descent from 
Hawthorne to Henry James to T. S. Eliot. 

4 Edward Hutchins Davidson, Hawthorne’s Last Phase (New Haven, 1949). 

4 Barriss Mills, “Hawthorne and Puritanism,” New England Quarterly (March, 
1948), 21: 78-102. Cf. also Neal F. Doubleday, “Hawthorne’s Satirical Allegory,” 
College English (January, 1942), 3: 325-337. 

% Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Connecticut, 1938). 

6 O. L. Zangwill, “A Case of Paramnesia in Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Character and 
Personality (March-June, 1945), 13: 246-260. 
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ances of the European scene in Hawthorne’s fiction, notably in The 
Marble Faun, and S. B. Liljegren has summarized for foreign readers 
some of the developments in current Hawthorne research.'’? More 
important than either of these is Jane Lundblad’s study of Haw- 
thorne’s interest in and obligations to Gothic romance as well as his 
links with Madame de Stael and Balzac."* 

Finally, there is the personality of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the man 
in his domestic, personal, and public relationships, a theme which has 
long puzzled biographers and which is only now beginning to be clari- 
fied. This difficulty has been intensified by what Malcolm Cowley 
calls Hawthorne’s doubleness: “he was proud and humble, cold and 
sensuous, sluggish and active, conservative and radical, realistic and 
romantic; he was a recluse who became involved in party politics and 
a visionary with a touch of cynicism and a hard sense of money 
values.””"* Manning Hawthorne has contributed important studies of 
Hawthorne’s family life and of his educational experiences,?® and 
Randall Stewart, certainly the most diligent and informed student of 
Hawthorne, has written much to establish the record of the novelist’s 
participation in public life.*! Stewart’s work, including his editions of 
the English and American notebooks (to the last of which he prefixed 
a highly perceptive and intelligent essay on Hawthorne’s selection and 
treatment of character, as well as on his choice of themes and situa- 
tions), is probably the most important contribution made in the last 
decade to the understanding of the man who has been called the great- 
est American novelist.” 

With such constant proliferation one might well imagine that the 
Hawthorne picture had been fairly well established, that the canon 
of his works had become known, and that sufficient personal and bio- 
graphical data exist to make possible the preparation of a definitive 


' Christof Wegelin, “Europe in Hawthorne’s Fiction,” ELH (September, 1947), 
14: 219-245; S. B. Liljegren, “Some Notes on Hawthorne and Hawthorne Research,” 
Studia Neophilologica (1949), 21: 1-12. 

‘al 18 Jane Lundblad, Nathaniel Hawthorne and European Literary Tradition (Uppsala, 
7). 

® Malcolm Cowley, op. cit., p. 551. 

* Manning Hawthorne, “Nathaniel Hawthorne Prepares for College,” New Eng- 
land Quarterly (March, 1938), 11: 66-68; “Nathaniel Hawthorne at Bowdoin,” ibid. 
(June, 1940), 13: 246-279. 

*1 Randall Stewart, “Hawthorne and Politics; Unpublished Letters to William R. 
Pike,” New England Quarterly (April, 1932), 5: 237-263; “Hawthorne and the Civil 
War,” Studies in Philology (January, 1937), 34: 91-106; “Hawthorne’s Speeches at 
Civic Banquets,” American Literature (January, 1936), 7: 415-423. 

= Randall Stewart, ed., The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne (New 
Haven, 1932), The English Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1941). 
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biography. Unfortunately the case is not so simple. There is still no 
study of Hawthorne which in richness of detail and fullness of inter- 
pretation rivals Carl Van Doren’s work on Franklin, Stanley Will- 
iams’s study of Irving, the two lives of Poe by Hervey Allen and Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, or Ralph L. Rusk’s recently published biography of 
Emerson. Yet within the past few months three lives of Hawthorne 
have appeared which treat the theme with varying degrees of success. 

The longest, the most ramifying, and the most exasperating is 
Robert Cantwell’s Nathaniel Hawthorne: The American Years. The 
book carries the Hawthorne story down to 1850 and presumably the 
author intends to complete his task in the course of time. Cantwell 
has read widely and miscellaneously, particularly in the newpapers 
and periodicals of the period with which he concerns himself, and he 
supplies a good many details which appear in no other biography. But 
all too often these very details, such as the biographical sketches of 
distant relatives or acquaintances and the courses sailed by Haw- 
thorne’s sea-going father on various trips, add nothing to the purpose 
and only confuse the issue. Cantwell’s peripheral material bogs down 
the main story. Moreover, although he carefully lists in footnotes the 
sources for his statements, he omits almost all page numbers and fre- 
quently indicates merely an author’s name.” Thus his documentation 
loses most of its value. The book is well written in spots and contains 
hints or clues which a more careful student might profitably follow 
up, but it is a Hawthorne compendium rather than a Hawthorne 
biography. 

Early in 1949 Mark Van Doren published his Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
one of a new American Men of Letters series, which, according to the 
author’s preface, attempts to keep a balance between narrative and 
comment. Like Joseph Wood Krutch’s similar study of Thoreau 
(1948), the book is more interpretation than chronicle and is not easily 
followed by one relatively unfamiliar with the basic facts of Haw- 
thorne’s life. The frequent quotations from letters and notebooks are 
easily recognizable to the Hawthorne specialist but are undocumented 
and are occasionally as irritating as Van Wyck Brooks’s borrowings 


*% Typical footnotes on p. 456 read as follows: “Librarian, Bowdoin College”; 
“Personal Recollections” ; “Young Longfellow” ; “Italian Notebooks” ; “Hawthorne and 
His Wife’; “Manning Hawthorne.” The last item suggests the ridiculous inade- 
quacy of Cantwell’s documentation since Manning Hawthorne is the author of a large 
number of articles on Nathaniel Hawthorne. Nor is Cantwell careful about spelling 
proper names correctly; he seems indifferent to the spelling of the name of George 
Woodberry, which appears occasionally in that form but also as Woodbury (pp. 446, 
453). 
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in his life of Emerson. Van Doren presents no new material but in a 
terse and sympathetic study displays the salient facts about Haw- 
thorne’s life and literary work. 

Probably the author’s admiration for the earlier study of Haw- 
thorne by Henry James explains some of the qualities of his own book. 
The James study also stressed criticism at the expense of biography 
and gave more space to aesthetic judgments than to the biographical 
trivia which by sheer accumulation build up the picture of a man. 
Van Doren’s book is sensitively, at times beautifully, written; it 
reveals long acquaintance with and understanding of his subject, 
a gift for phrasing, and many a shrewd insight into tale and novel. 
In these days of exaltation of Melville and James, Van Doren’s deep 
admiration for the artistry not only of The Scarlet Letter but also of 
such tales as ‘‘Roger Malvin’s Burial,” ““Young Goodman Brown,” 
and “Ethan Brand” is somewhat surprising, but there can be no 
question of the author’s sincerity or critical competence in making 
such value judgments. The Van Doren study belongs on the same 
shelf with Henry James’s pioneer book and with the sane and penetrat- 
ing interpretation published in 1902 by George E. Woodberry.” 

Randall Stewart’s Nathaniel Hawthorne is the most satisfactory 
biographical study of Hawthorne to appear in recent years but is 
nevertheless a disappointing book. Like the Van Doren volume, it is 
undocumented, and it is too short. If the life story of Poe or Irving 
demands two volumes, surely the story of Nathaniel Hawthorne can- 
not adequately be told in 279 pages. The author is never guilty of 
distortion, yet his accounts of Hawthorne’s Bowdoin period, of the 
Brook Farm episode, of relationships with publishers, of Hawthorne’s 
reading and literary apprenticeship are mere sketches which demand 
more detailed examination than the plan of the book permits. Since 
much of Professor Stewart’s own research has centered on Hawthorne’s 
public life, one is not surprised to find here a full account of Haw- 
thorne’s political positions and of the services rendered the novelist 
by his faithful friends. To some extent also, the book is an essay in 
the correction of false ideas, since the author denies the picture of 
Hawthorne as a misanthrope and presents with some asperity the 
role which the widow Sophia played in doctoring Hawthorne’s manu- 
scripts after her husband’s death, deleting or shifting whenever she 
thought matters of decorum were involved. Stewart’s chief problem 


™ George E. Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston & New York, 1902). 
% In his Hawthorne: Critic of Society (New Haven, 1944), Lawrence Sargent Hall 
has made a convincing effort to establish Hawthorne’s importance as a social critic. 
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in editing Hawthorne’s notebooks was to ascertain the original text 
and to restore it without benefit of the well-intentioned Sophia’s 
emendations and emasculations. 

Probably the table of contents of the Stewart biography will 
suggest at once the chief reason for its failure to be the definitive life 
of Hawthorne. The book contains ten chapters of biography, which 
present the necessary material about Hawthorne’s ancestry, family, 
education, apprenticeship, marriage, European sojourn, and literary 
success. These chapters focus largely about the man and merely sug- 
gest the titles and nature of his early work. Professor Stewart then 
turns to the moral and intellectual problems which have puzzled many 
a reader and in the final chapter (““The Collected Works’) attempts 
to deal with Hawthorne’s puritanism and conception of evil. The two 
sections of the volume are thus neither integrated nor complemen- 
tary. As the book appears, the final twenty-three pages of text seem 
like an afterthought. 

A definitive and satisfactory biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
would not seem to be an insuperable task to a generation of critics and 
scholars who have dealt successfully with the lives of Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, and Emerson; yet no such book has appeared. Haw- 
thorne had no Boswell and rarely Boswellized himself, yet he left 
ample materials behind in the form of fictional autobiographical 
fragments, letters, notebooks, journals. His son, his daughter, his 
son-in-law, various close friends and acquaintances have all left 
their recollections of him. Research has authenticated many facts 
about his ancestry, domestic life, reading, and methods of work of 
which earlier students like Woodberry were unaware. Hawthorne’s 
relationships with Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, Margaret Fuller, 
Bridge, and Pierce have been investigated. The texts of his works have 
been established. Although no modern collected edition of Hawthorne 
exists, a compilation of his letters is now under way, and many of his 
earlier contributions to gift books and annuals have been identified. 

Certainly such recent books as those by Van Doren and Stewart 
are useful and readable, yet they do not supersede or supplant various 
earlier studies. For basic Hawthorne material, one must still consult 
Julian Hawthorne’s filial interpretation, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s 
letters, Hawthorne’s own journals, and selected critical studies. The 
complete synthesis remains to be done. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 
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C. W. von Sypow, SELECTED PAPERS ON FOLKLORE PUBLISHED ON THE 
Occasion OF His 70TH BrrtTHDAY. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 
1948. Pp. 257. 


THIS GRACIOUS recognition of Professor von Sydow’s important share in the 
development of folklore studies consists in the reprinting of ten of his essays 
that appeared in widely scattered places. Those originally written in Swedish 
have been translated into English, and those in German are accompanied by 
an English summary. The ten essays that the editors have chosen form only 
a small part of Professor von Sydow’s contribution to folklore studies and 
give, in fact, an adequate view only of his theories about the classification of 
tales, the development of oikotypes in tradition (especially folktales), and 
his comments on comparative religion (myths and customs). His investiga- 
tions into the classification of riddles, the Beowulf story, the tales related to 
the Nibelungen cycle, and the wealth of new ideas in Véra folksagor have 
found no exemplification. I regret especially that his “Jattarna i mytologi och 
folktro” (Folkminnen och folktankar, VI, 1919) could not have been included, 
for this essay gives an excellent idea of his learning and ingenuity. 

As I have said, the essays in this collection deal with three themes. 
Professor von Sydow’s ideas about the classification of tales are perhaps best 
exemplified by “Kategorien der Volksdichtung”’ (pp. 60-88). He calls for a 
sharper discrimination of the kinds of folktales. For example, he recognizes 
(pp. 66-67) three kinds of tales consisting of a single incident. These are animal 
fables, jokes (Scherzfabeln), and parables. He points out, furthermore, that 
animal fables are not necessarily limited to a single incident, but may contain 
two symmetrically contrasted incidents as in the fable of the fox and the stork 
and that they may occasionally combine in a loosely organized conglomerate. 
Tightly knit animal fables similar to mérchen are very rare. Unfortunately, 
examples of such tales are not cited. Such endeavors as these to establish and 
characterize the kinds of popular narratives teach us much and should be 
carried further. It is to be regretted that he offers examples in adequate num- 
bers only in the discussion of mdrchen. Perhaps the most striking novelty in 
the categories that Professor von Sydow sets up are the “Fiktionen” (pp. 
79-86). These inventions, containing little narrative matter, are represented 
by “The devil is beating his grandmother,” a phrase which is used of the rays 
of the sun shining through a raincloud. I might add ““The sandman is coming.” 
As he points out (p. 84), the figures found in these sayings are not active bits 
of folk-belief and do not occur in other connections. In a brief paragraph 
(p. 85) he suggests striking stylistic differences between Hansel and Gretel, 
the swan-maiden story, and Tischleindeckdich. These types of folktales—and 
there are no doubt others yet to be recognized—need both historical and 
stylistic description in greater detail than the limits of a brief essay permitted. 

As a consequence of the recognition of the types of popular narratives, 
Professor von Sydow comes to discuss their geographical distribution. He 
speaks chiefly of the development of geographically limited varieties of the 
Schimdremérchen (Aarne, Nos. 300-749), which we are accustomed to desig- 
nate loosely as mdrchen (Snow-White, Sleeping Beauty, and most of Grimms’ 
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Household Tales). These he believes to be an Indo-European category. Special 
regional varieties of the individual tales have, he believes, developed in much 
the same way that the Indo-European languages grew out of a mother-tongue. 
It is obvious that Professor von Sydow rejects the nineteenth-century ideas 
about the migration of tales. 

His comment on Mannhardt’s and Frazer’s theories about popular re- 
ligious beliefs and customs associated with them (chiefly fertility rituals and 
the spirits of the field and forest) are quite as novel and stimulating as his 
ideas of folktales. He raises very serious doubts about the correctness of the 
usual interpretation of these matters. 

This volume is worthy of its distinguished author and deserves the 
serious attention of all students of folklore. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley : 


Les MutTATIONS CONSONANTIQUES DU GERMANIQUE. ESSAI DE POSITION DES 
PRoBLEMES. By J. Fourquet. Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l’Université de Strasbourg, Fascicle 111. Paris: Société d’Edition: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1948. Pp. iii+127. 


THIS MONOGRAPH by M. Fourquet, professor of German philology at the 
University of Strassburg, is a product of the years (1940-44) when there were 
two universities of Strassburg: an Universitat StraG burg, at Strassburg, which 
had the library; and an Université de Strasbourg, in exile, as it were, at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, with no materials whatever for scholarly research. Fourquet, 
at the latter location, was thus able to carry on only that type of research 
“ou Vesprit scientifique se replie sur lui-méme et étudie sa propre démarche’”’ 
(p. i). 

Fourquet found a suitable topic for reflection in the first and second 
sound shifts. Scholars had for years taught that both shifts were the results 
of a general increase in articulatory energy; more recently, a diametrically 
opposed theory had been advanced: that the sound shifts resulted from a 
weakened articulation of consonants. Rather than take sides on the question, 
Fourquet proposed to subject both theories to careful scrutiny and to ex- 
amine the whole problem anew. Here was a type of research that could be 
carried out by a scholar exiled from his library: “un effort lent, tatonnant, une 
sorte de longue rumination”’ (p. ii). 

The results of Fourquet’s ruminations, though we may not entirely agree 
with them, are brilliant, comprehensive, and stimulating. He is dissatisfied 
with the formulations of the neo-grammarians because they are too “atomis- 
tic.” For them, a sound shift consists of a series of changes, e.g. first p>/f, 


1 Though separated from his library, Fourquet nevertheless refers to 71 different 
books and articles; presumably most of these references were added after 1944. It is 
regrettable that he seems unacquainted with recent American works on his topic, by 
L. Bloomfield (Language 14.178-86, 1938), W. F. Twaddell (JEGP. 38.337-59, 1939), 
H. V. Velten (JEGP. 43.42-8, 1944), and the comprehensive—though highly vulnera- 
ble—theory developed by E. Prokosch (A Comparative Germanic Grammar, pp. 47-82, 
1939). An article by a European phonologist (J. Kurylowicz, Lingua 1.76-85, 1947) 
probably appeared too late for inclusion. 
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then b>, and finally b4>06. Fourquet insists on quite a different concept, 
one more like that of Jakob Grimm: “‘une mutation consonantique est un change- 
ment général de mode articulatoire, portant sur les consonnes d’un systéme 
régulier, et conduisant @ un nouveau systéme régulier” (p. 4) “du méme nombre 
d’éléments” (p. 114). Using the methods of the European phonologists, and 
assuming only types of changes which are also found elsewhere, he sets up 
the following chronology: 

In Indo-European we find the following contrasts: p-b-bh, t-d-dh, k-g-gh, 
kw-g-geh. This applies to what he calls the bhardmi area, from which develop 
Celtic, Albanian, Armenian, Balto-Slavic, Indo-Iranian, and Germanic. In 
the pheré area, from which develop Italic and Greek, the contrasts are: p-b-ph, 
t-d-th, k-g-kh, kv-g~-k*h, i.e. the aspirated stops are voiceless rather than 
voiced. 

In the bhardmi area there now appear two innovations: (1) in the Ar- 
menian-Germanic area, the opposition of voice (p-b, t-d, k-g, k*-g”) is replaced 
by one of aspiration (i.e., these eight stops become, respectively, ph-p, th-t, 
kh-k, k*h-k*); and, (2) in all but the Sanskrit area, the voiced aspirates lose 
their aspiration (bh dh gh g*h become b d g g*). This means that, while Ar- 
menian-Germanic and Sanskrit preserve a triple contrast, the other members 
of this area now have only a double contrast (p-b, t-d, k-g, k¥-g”). At this stage 
the Indo-European area, already crossed by several isoglosses, ceases to be a 
continuum; the Germanic languages now develop as an isolated unit. 

To recapitulate, Germanic has at this stage the following system: 
ph-p-b, th-t-d, kh-k-g, k*h-k»-ge. Here we have a “correlation of voice” (p-b, 
etc.) and a “correlation of aspiration” (p-ph, etc.). And now a remarkable 
innovation occurs: because of a “‘baisse générale de l’effort musculaire consacré 
au rapprochement des organes qui produit l’occlusion”’ (p. 112), 8 of these 12 
stops become spirants. Only the voiceless stop (p ¢ & k”) keeps its occlusion; 
“c'est qu’ici toute l’énergie est concentrée sur Varticulation buccale” (p. 112). 
The aspirated stop (“‘on l’émission du souffle absorbe une partie de énergie” 
p. 112) and the voiced stop (“gui est toujours d’articulation douce” p. 112) 
become spirants, giving the following system: f-p-b, p-t-d, x-k-3, x¥-k¥-3”. 
This development, which occurred around 500 B.c., is followed by one further 
change: the voiceless spirants f, }, x, x”, being “des consonnes faibles, sujeties 
@ assimilation” (p. 113), become voiced in voiced surroundings under the 
conditions of Verner’s Law. This partially ‘“‘neutralizes” the opposition of 
voice (f-b, b-d, x-3, x*-3”); but the system of 12 phonemes (3 X4) still remains. 

So much for the first, or Germanic, sound shift. Once it is completed, 
“le systeme commence @ s’effriter” (p. 113). Three of the four voiceless spirants 
undergo changes: 3” becomes w, x before vowels becomes h, x” before vowels 
becomes hk», and bilabial f becomes labio-dental; each is therefore “un 
élément hors systéme” (p. 113). 

There now develops a new system of 6 elements. The spirants 6, d@, 3 
become the stops 6, d, g; and, since they are then in opposition to the voiceless 
stops, they form a “correlation of voice:” p-b, t-d, k-g. The second (High 
German) sound shift consists in the change of this correlation of voice to one 
of aspiration: from p-b, t-d, k-g, to ph-p, th-t, kh-k. (Ci. the same phenomenon 
assumed above for the Armenian-Germanic area.) The geographical focus of 
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this change is in the region of the Elbe (whence the Langobards, Bavarians, 
and Alemannians are soon to migrate); the new forms spread to varying de- 
grees into the neighboring dialects. (E.g., partially into the Saxon area; cf., 
in initial position, the modern Low German contrast between half aspirated 
p, t, k, and half voiced }, d, g.) 

After the great migrations have taken place, and the Langobards, Ba- 
varians, and Alemannians are settled in their new homes in the south, post- 
vocalic ph, th, kh become spirants: *aph >af, *ath >as, *ikh >ih [ix]), etc. This 
does not, however, produce a new system, since these new spirants are merely 
positional variants of the aspirated stops: the phonemes ph, th, kh appear as 
spirants after vowels, but as aspirated stops elsewhere. 

“Tei s’arréte pour nous la seconde mutation. Au-deld, en effet, le systéme 
tombe en ruine”’ (p. 114): aspirated ph becomes the labiodental affricate pf; 
aspirated th becomes the sibilant affricate z. Since these are respectively 
labiodental and sibilant, rather than labial and alveolar, they are “hors 
systéme.”” 

Fourquet’s monograph is rigorously constructed, proceeding carefully 
from one step to another, with that clear logic which we have come to expect 
from French scholars in our field. Because of its careful structure (and like 
any good scientific work), if one does not agree with the author, oneis always 
able to lay his finger on the precise point from which the disagreement stems. 
The present reviewer finds such points in Fourquet’s statements concerning 
the reasons for certain sound changes. (I have tried to hint at this by making 
a number of direct quotes above.) Where, for example, Fourquet posits the 
changes from ph to f, b to 6, etc., he ascribes these changes to a “‘baisse générale 
de l’effort musculaire” (quoted above); and yet our only reason for believing 
that there was any such general decrease in articulatory energy is precisely 
the fact that such a change took place. Actually, all such physiological ex- 
planations seem to me to be examples of circular reasoning. Until we know 
far more than we do now, I would rather simply posit a given change (or, as 
Fourquet would insist, set of changes), without attempting to invent a physi- 
ological explanation. 

Wrii1aM G. Moutton 
Cornell University 


Tue Later Genesis. Edited from MS Junius 11, by B. J. Timmer. Oxford: 
The Scrivener Press, 1948. Pp. 135. 15s. 


THIS EDITION of what is often called Genesis B consists of introduction, bibli- 
ography, text with textual notes, commentary, glossary, and appendix de- 
scribing briefly pictures in MS. Junius 11 which are pertinent to the poem. 
The introduction, divided into five chapters (pp. 1-69), deals with the prob- 
lems connected with the poem and with the manuscript. 

The first chapter is concerned with the description and history of the 
MS, the nature of the interpolation, and the history of the text. Gollancz has 
suggested (Facsimile Ed., p. xv) that the MS may have belonged to Sir 
Symonds D’Ewes; along with valuable remarks about early interest in an 
Old English dictionary, proof is given by Timmer (p. 8) that Johannes de 
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Laet, an acquaintance of D’Ewes, used the MS in making his now lost dic- 
tionary. Concerning the nature of the interpolation, a study of the gatherings 
(pp. 11-15) shows that the scribe got into difficulty in gatherings 2 and 3 
containing the beginning of Later Genesis ; and the difficulty is logically taken 
as caused by the insertion of this poem—an indication that the interpolation 
first occurred in MS Junius 11. On the history of the text, it is plausibly sug- 
gested (p. 17) that the Heliand and OS. Genesis came to England in one manu- 
script with an accompanying letter, like the Praefatio printed by Flacius 
Illyricus, and that Later Genesis and the Cotton MS of the Heliand were 
copied at Canterbury—the likely home of MS Junius 11. 

The second chapter contains sections on phonology, accidence, syntax, 
vocabulary, and aim of the corrector. From the first three of these the con- 
clusion is drawn that Anglian traces in the poem are inherited from traditional 
poetry and that the text was made in the West Midlands and copied and 
inserted in MS Junius 11 in the West Saxon area. The hapax legomena and 
words used in a special sense are discussed (pp. 27-38) with the credible con- 
clusions that the translator was an Old Saxon living in England and that the 
translation is not likely to have gone through many hands before being in- 
serted in the present MS. The aim of the corrector is shown (pp. 40-41) to 
have been a normalization from Old Saxon or early West Saxon to late West 
Saxon. 

Chapter Three deals with the date, set at about 900 (p. 43), the author, 
acceptably assumed to be some one of the Saxon scholars attracted to England 
from the Continent in the time of King Alfred (pp. 44-45), the source, whichis 
still not specifically known, and the relation of Later Genesis to the Old Saxon 
fragment. In this last matter, the translator is considered to be a man of 
lively imagination. For this view the evidence is not strong; e.g., his imagina- 
tive power is said to be indicated by his rendering thero uuaron uuil er bedero 
tuom as bas wit begra er/weron orsorge on ealle tid (802-3), but this is strict 
translation except for the final phrase. 

Chapter Four contains sections on meter, literary appreciation, and the 
Czdmon-Milton problem. That Junius and Milton knew each other the pres- 
ent editor rightly takes as established fact, but he argues convincingly (pp. 
63-4) that Milton knew very little Old English and that Junius would likely 
have told him little more than the general contents of his manuscript. 

The text, with notes, occupies pp. 77-98 and the pertinent passage from 
OS is arranged conveniently beneath the corresponding OE on pp. 96-7. Ac- 
cents in the MS are preserved in the text, a matter impossible in an edition 
from the facsimile since many of them are there hardly distinguishable. My 
remarks on the text, being based on a comparison of it with the facsimile, 
are offered with caution. The text of the present edition is not impeccable. At 
line 254 read geworhtne for geworhten; |. 255, heofonum for heofenum; note to 
|. 257 m and ¢, for m and e; |. 340, hie for hine; |. 423 insert on after we; 1. 486 
read bonne for pone; |. 487, sceolde for scolde; |. 744, forbon for borpon and simi- 
larly at l. 757; 1. 815, me for ne, a point which makes a vital difference. 

The commentary (pp. 99-112) notes analogous passages in Old Saxon, 
refers especially to interpretations by Klaeber and Krapp, and offers some 
new ones. The word usually taken as an adjective, heahran, in the locution 
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heahran on heofonum at |. 274, is taken as adjective and noun, heah ran, “high 
dwelling”; but this interpretation comes up against the analogous hearran on 
heofne at |. 282. The locution bugan him swilces geongordomes, |. 283, is inter- 
preted as “bow to him in such a vassalage”’ (p. 101) with swilces geongordomes 
as adverbial genitive, and in support of this one is referred to p. 33 where 
confusingly one finds “‘bugan with gen., to bow in.”’ Concerning gar at 1. 316 
it is suggested that the word for “spear” may have acquired a connotation 
“terror” through association with the name of the Vandal king, Gaisareiks. 
More convincingly gewand at |. 481 is taken to mean “difference” and forweard 
at l. 787 is taken to mean “agreement.” 

The glossary (pp. 113-133) gives the grammatical form for each occur- 
rence of all but the commonest words. Inaccuracies which will be noted by 
users of this glossary are as follows: (1) under am read 235 for 325; (2) under 
begen the form bu cited from |. 479 is not nominative but accusative; (3) 
bitresta at 1. 762 is an adjective, not an adverb; (4) under creft a gen. pl. 
crefta is cited from |. 617, but on p. 25 and p. 109 the form is correctly called 
acc. pl.; (5) gedon occurs in the plural, not the singular, at 1. 623; (6) dyran 
is weak, not strong; (7) feallan is class 7, not 6; (8) under feond read 314 for 
319; (9) under geard the form cited at |. 739 is accusative, not nom.; (10) gif 
is not followed by the subjunctive at |. 805; (11) under grimm the form 
grimman at |. 792 is called accusative; it is a verb; (12) the forms of grimm 
and of grundleas occurring in 1. 390 are listed respectively as nom. pl. and acc. 
s.; this seems hardly possible and does not agree with the editor’s interpreta- 
tion of the passage in his commentary (p. 104); (13) Aweorfan is class 3, not 2; 
(14) Awilc is listed from 1. 633; the word is wil; (15) under ic the form us 
cited from 1. 407 is dative, not acc.; (16) under meg read 398 for 389; (17) 
mor6 at |. 721 is nominative, not acc.; (18) oferhygd at 1. 328 is nominative, 
not acc.; (19) under ofet read 517 for 537; (20) onsittan at 1. 768 means “fear,” 
not “oppress”; (21) sceatt means “property,” not as misprinted “properly”; 
(22) sciene at 1. 699 is accusative, not nom.; (23) under the relative se the 
accusative is listed as occurring three times in |. 405 and under se demonstra- 
tive the accusative is listed as occurring once in |. 405; the line contains only 
three pet’s, and one of them is a conjunction; (24) under pes the form pys 
from 1. 552 (of bys side) is given as instrumental, but under sid the form side 
from this line is given as accusative; (25) under sniomor read 829 for 289; 
(26) under twegin read 788 for 738; (27) under pes read peos for peso; (28) 
under pin the form cited from I. 518 is plural, not singular; (29) under polian 
an indicative is cited from 1. 367 where the form is subjunctive and a 3rd 
plural from 1. 759 where the form is first pl. ; (30) under bu an acc. inc is cited 
twice from |. 236, but one is dative; (31) weorpan is class 3, not 4; (32) whitan 
is listed as weak; it is strong; (33) the entries wycrean and gewycrean are 
typographical errors for wyrcean and gewyrcean. 

While this edition of Later Genesis is not without inaccuracies in details, 
it digests and brings very conveniently together much that has been said 
about the poem and the manuscript and, particularly in the careful introduc- 
tion, makes some contributions of its own. 

HERBERT MERITT 
Stanford University 
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BEDEUTUNG UND HERKUNFT VON ALTENGLISCHEM ““FEORMIAN’’ UND SEINER 
Srppe. Von E. von Schaubert. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1949 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press). Hesperia, Erginzungsreihe: 
Schriften zur englischen Philologie, 13. Heft. Pp. 120. DM. 15.00. 


ACCORDING TO THE dictionaries, OE feormian seems to have two basic mean- 
ings which cannot be easily made compatible with each other. Kluge at- 
tempted to separate feormian, “‘to feed,”’ from another feormian, “‘to cleanse, 
empty, purge,” by connecting the former with Lat. firmare. The NED as- 
sumed the existence of a late Latin *firma, “fixed proportion of provision, 
ration,” from which the OE feorm with a similar meaning. The feormian, 
“to cleanse,”’ remained unexplained. 

Struck by the variety of meanings in the numerous derivatives and by 
the obvious importance of the whole group, Dr. von Schaubert tried to find 
a starting point from which all meanings of the verb and its family could 
have sprung. After a very careful and detailed semantic investigation of the 
texts, she established that (ge-)feormian in some instances meant “to remove,” 
and that the bahuvrihi-compound or-feorm meant “having a great distance, 
ur-fern.”’ It is evident that, by substituting the effect for the cause, “‘to re- 
move” could develop meanings like “to wipe away, to cleanse” (also in the 
religious sense), and even “‘to bury.” Thus, a new meaning of feorm must be 
assumed in B 450/1: the phrase ymb mines .. . lices feorme does not mean 
“for sustenance of my body” but “for disposal of my body.” For feormung, 
fyrmd the author establishes the additional meaning “refuse, squalor” which 
can be derived from “removal” but not so easily from “‘cleansing.” Feormian/ 
gefeormian, ‘‘to feed on, devour, consume,” was developed from “to remove 
(the food from the plate).” In this way feorm became “food, provision,” 
“meal, feast,” “wedding” and produced in turn new meanings of the verb, 
“to supply oneself with food, to feed, to sustain, to entertain, to receive as a 
guest, to receive into a community, to give shelter.” Metaphorically, feorm 
developed the sense of “nourishment of the soul,” “‘(spiritual) profit.” 

By the same method the numerous members of the word-family are care- 
fully investigated, and their meanings defined. The crucial points of the study 
are, thus, (1) the establishment of the meaning “to remove”’ for feormian; (2) 
the derivation of feorm, as a postverbale, from feormian (whereas the dic- 
tionaries usually derive the verb from the noun). In a concluding chapter, 
the author rejects a connection between the verb and feor, “far,” which to me 
seems to be the most likely solution of the etymological problem; instead, she 
proposes the extremely hypothetical juxtaposition of *fer-mejdjan and Lat. 
permeare. 

The study is unique (1) because similar investigations centered on seman- 
tic fields rather than on a Wortsippe; (2) because a verb has hardly ever been 
made the subject of such an investigation. The benefit of such studies for the 
revision of dictionary articles, as well as for the interpretation of the texts, 
would be manifold, and Dr. von Schaubert deserves praise as a pioneer in an 
especially thorny field. 

Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 


University of Illinois 
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STUDIES ON THE TENSES OF THE ENGLISH VERB FROM CHAUCER TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By Georg Fridén. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 
1948. Pp. 222. 


TWO FEATURES of the Studies will recommend it to students of historical 
English grammar. 

First, the thorough recapitulations of previous scholarship accompanying 
the various chapters provide something like a manual for the study of tense- 
development in English. The bibliography of secondary sources, pp. 214-222, 
is nearly exhaustive; it includes a number of recent Scandinavian articles and 
dissertations in the field of syntax, some of which are as yet unfamiliar to most 
Americans. Among omissions, one notes J. R. Hulbert’s “Origin of Rules for 
shall and will,” PMLA, 1947, and a few other American studies which bear 
less directly upon Fridén’s problems than Hulbert’s article. 

Second, the collection of examples of verb usage is large and decidedly 
useful. The illustrations are carefully classified as to grammatical functions 
and probable meanings. Although the semantic distinctions are necessarily 
subjective in many instances, the author never seems arbitrary or capricious 
in his interpretation. One effect of his caution in this respect is to reduce the 
number of purely temporal uses of shall and will; many constructions which, 
with a little forcing, could be classed as pure future tenses are sensibly inter- 
preted as modal phrases. The tenses treated are the simple present, the present 
perfect, the preterite, the pluperfect, and the future. Especially useful are the 
treatments of verb phrases in have and be (80 pp.) and in shall and will (87 
pp.). 
The editions quoted are not always the best available. The author has 
apparently made no use of Kittredge’s Shakespeare, Robinson’s Chaucer, 
Root’s Troilus, the variorum Spenser of Greenlaw and others, or the Manly- 
Rickert text of the Canterbury Tales. The last-mentioned omission is most 
regrettable, for some of Fridén’s classifications would probably have been 
modified if he had consulted the corpus of manuscript variants in volumes 
V-VILI. On page 184, for example, after stating that will is the appropriate 
auxiliary for promises or threats in the first person, he quotes four examples 
from the Canterbury Tales, all of which have shal as a variant in one or more 
manuscripts. On page 189, he quotes a line from the Miller (A 3568) as an 
example of the pure future without modal implications: “Be myrie, for the 
flood wol passe anon.”’ Eight manuscripts, including three which are usually 
regarded as among the best, read shal. The least one can say is that eight 
scribes of the fifteenth century saw no solecism in “the flood shal passe’’; 
the most, that perhaps Chaucer himself used shal in one of his revisions of the 
tale. 

Fridén’s book is a good collection of materials, which will undoubtedly 
be used by anyone who attempts a historical treatment of tense-formation in 
English, but it is not, in itself, a history or survey of the developments which 
took place between Chaucer and Shakespeare. With a more scientific selection 
of the texts to be examined, it might have been such a history. Ii the four- 
teenth-century evidence had been drawn from Chaucer and from a fair sam- 
pling of his contemporaries in prose and verse, it would have been possible to 
separate the general features of the language at the close of the fourteenth 
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century from the individual traits peculiar to Chaucer himself. We should 
then have a reliable starting point, a norm with which to compare later usage. 
All of the examples, however, are Chaucerian, and no attempt is made to show 
whether the poet was typical or atypical, a conservative in matters of syntax 
or an innovator. If the fifteenth century had been represented by a balanced 
selection from each genre, it would be possible to trace changes in usage with 
some accuracy. Fridén used the Towneley Mysteries, some fourteen or fifteen 
prose works, and no poetic fiction or romance at all. The result is a distortion 
of the picture, for syntactic features vary greatly in distribution from genre 
to genre. The historical present (p. 17) provides a good illustration of the sort 
of distortion which we are likely to get. Fridén found numerous examples of 
the usage in Chaucer’s narrative poetry and, again, in the sixteenth century: 
in poetry, in prose fiction, and in narrative passages from the plays. For the 
fifteenth century, he was apparently unable to cite a single instance, and the 
reader is prone to conclude that Chaucer was indeed a man of the Renais- 
sance, born two centuries before his time. This is pure illusion, of course; the 
fact that the chronicles, business letters, and theological treatises of the 
century do not have the historical present may indicate that their authors 
had no desire to create an illusion of rapidity or activity in narration—hardly 
anything more. The narrative poems of Lydgate and the late metrical ro- 
mances are full of the historical present. It is easy to find passages in which 
the narrative switches back and forth between past and historical present a 
dozen times in as many lines. In Partonope of Blois, written before the middle 
of the fifteenth century by a poet who was certainly not a genius and probably 
not in advance of his age linguistically, there is a passage of sustained histori- 
cal present, eleven lines and eight verbs long (4420-4430). It is only as he 
reaches the latter part of the sixteenth century that Fridén’s sampling be- 
comes balanced enough to be reliable. Shakespeare’s earlier contemporaries 
are well represented in verse, prose fiction, non-fiction prose, and several 
varieties of the drama. 

It would be unfair not to add that Fridén does not represent himself as 
a historian. His conclusions are limited and very cautious, mere statements 
to the effect that a given phenomenon existed during the period treated or 
that a certain usage was present both at the beginning, in Chaucer, and, at the 
end, in Shakespeare. He does not pretend to trace developments in syntax, 
the extension of one type of construction or the recession of another. Statistical 
tables accompany the chapter on Have and Be, and some of these might tempt 
a reader to draw his own conclusions regarding shifts in tense usage between 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. On page 64, it appears that the former used be 
as an auxiliary to the verb come 126 times, but used have in this manner only 
six times. The latter used be 151 times, have 25 times. In terms of percentage 
this is an increase from 4-5 percent have in Chaucer to over 14 percent have 
in Shakespeare. One would be tempted to see a tendency here and conclude 
that the shift from be to have as the perfect-tense auxiliary of come began in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Perhaps it did, but the statistics for 
Spenser and Marlowe are also given, and both show 6-7 percent have. From 
such data, it is hard to draw any conclusions as to changes in the language. A 
wider and better balanced sampling of the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
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evidence would probably enable us to interpret the striking difference between 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, either as a difference between individuals or as a 
linguistic change. 

We are badly in need of truly historical studies in the field of English 
syntax. The fact that Fridén has given us a collection rather than a history 
may be disappointing, but the more good collections we have, the easier it 
will be for someone to write the history. 

SHERMAN M. KuHN 
University of Michigan 


Konunos SxucosiA, SPecuLUM REGALE. De norske handskrifter i faksimile. 
Festgave fra universitetet i Oslo til H. M. Kong Haakon VII pa hans 
75-arsdag, 3 august, 1947. Cammermeyers bokhandel, Oslo, Kr. 275.00. 


NO MORE APPROPRIATE anniversary gift could have been chosen by the Uni- 
versity of Oslo for King Haakon than the beautiful facsimile edition of the 
Norwegian manuscripts of the Speculum Regale. The original, produced by 
some learned author in the mid-thirteenth century, in the days of the great 
King Haakon Haakonsen, possibly as a guide for one of the king’s sons, is 
one of the most precious heritages of the Norwegian people preserved from 
the Middle Ages. The book, which suggests relationship with the many 
specula of medieval Europe, is nevertheless a thoroughly national product, 
original in composition and differing from its possible sources more than it 
resembles them. The Speculum, thoroughly didactic in plan, purports to cover 
the activities and the proper conduct of the merchant, the king and princes, 
the clergy, and the farmers. The treatment is broad, going far beyond a pres- 
entation of conduct and activity. The section on the merchant turns out to be 
a treatise on travel, including natural history and geography, while the one 
on the king and princes becomes also a treatise on phases of Norwegian social 
and legal history; the sections on the clergy and on the farmer were never 
executed. 

The Speculum is preserved in many manuscripts of which five are Nor- 
wegian, all from the latter part of the thirteenth century. One of these, 
AM243Ba, the main manuscript, a magnificent codex, is excellently preserved 
except for certain lacunae resulting from the cutting out of several leaves. 
These lacunae can be filled in part from other Norwegian manuscripts and in 
full from the Icelandic. The other Norwegian MSS are mere fragments. These 
also represent magnificent codices. This is especially true of RA58C and 
Ny kgl. Saml. 235 g 4° (fragments of one original), which present, if possible, 
an even lovelier page than does the main codex. 

The manuscripts, though now seven hundred years old, are for the most 
part as clear and legible as at the time of writing. The facsimiles are excellent. 
The reproductions executed by A/S Cliché and A. W. Bréggers Boktrykkeri 
A/S represent the finest work that the Norwegian book trade has produced. 
The volume gives exact reproductions as to size and color, both of lettering 
and of the vellum page. 

The introduction falls into two parts—one a discussion of date and au- 
thorship, by Diderik Arup Seip, and a second giving a brief discussion of the 
manuscripts with a linguistic analysis of each by Ludwig Holm-Olsen. Seip 
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in a brief and clear cut survey of earlier theories of authorship gives his 
reasons for concluding that the composition falls after 1240 and before 1260 
and inclines to the theory of Paasche that the author was Einare Gunnarsson 
called Smjérbak, Archbishop of Trondheim and close supporter of King 
Haakon and his family. 

Holm-Olsen in analysing the characteristics of the manuscripts presents, 
in passing, theories of his predecessors but does not stop to confute these when 
he is in disagreement. The detailed linguistic statistics are largely quoted from 
earlier studies—especially those of G. T. Flom. Holm-Olsen places the main 
manuscript about 1275, RA58C and Ny kgl. Saml. 235 g 4° (which are parts of 
the same manuscript) a little earlier, and the other two fragments before 1300. 
Only the main manuscript, AM243Ba, is extensive enough to give entirely 
reliable results for an analysis of dialect. All investigators agree that we are 
dealing with a mixed dialect; and all agree that the mixture is the result of 
a scribe from one section of the country copying an original from another sec- 
tion. Flom argues that the scribe is from East Norway, his original from the 
West. Hzgstad believed the original to be from the Trondheim district, the 
scribe from the Southwest. Holm-Olsen comes to the conclusion that the scribe 
is trained in the West—possibly near Bergen—and that he copied an original 
from the Southeast. 

A significant new element is introduced in the analysis of RA58C. This 
manuscript Flom has classed as Western while Hegstad and Finnur Jénsson 
place it in the East. Hegstad originally thought the MS as early as 1250 
but later granted it to be somewhat later. Holm-Olsen definitely classes the 
manuscript as of the Southeast. He adds, however, the startling information 
that this fragment represents the very manuscript from which AM243Ba 
was copied. The proof seems conclusive. The discovery was made just before 
the volume was going to press; therefore detailed proof had to be reserved for 
a future monograph. The publication of such a study will constitute a fitting 
supplement to the most significant book produced in the field of Old Norse in 
post-war years. 

HENNING LARSEN 
University of Illinois 


CHAuCcER’s Worxtp. Compiled by Edith Rickert, edited by Clair C. Olson 
and Martin M. Crow. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xxi+456. $6.75. 


WHEN THIS BOOK was announced for publication this reviewer feared that it 
would turn out to be only another volume of extracts culled from a rather 
limited and very familiar body of fourteenth-century prose and verse, much 
of which had already appeared in print. We would be asked not only to believe 
that the world of the self-abstracted Langland, or that of the symbolist and 
allegorist who drew the New Jerusalem, or that of the fabulist, Mandeville, 
was Chaucer’s world, but also that literature with all its imaginative heighten- 
ing, all its exaggeration, was life, the very life that Chaucer observed going 
on around him. We would again be presented, as so often we had been, with 
the inevitable extracts from Ancren Riwle, Ormulum, The Owl and the Nightin- 
gale, etc. 
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The book before us was not composed on such a plan. It stems from the 
life and work of the late Edith Rickert. It was her habit, as she carried on 
over the years that protracted and minute search through the Chancery and 
Exchequer records of the fourteenth century for Chaucer items, to note 
instances which threw light upon the life which Chaucer, his associates and 
contemporaries lived in London and elsewhere. How keen her eye was for 
such illustrative material let the citation from the Plea Roll (p. 381) bear 
witness, with its account of the “hunting parson” who broke Sir John de 
Cobham’s “free warren” and hunted hares “continually” from November 9, 
1377, until June 9, 1381: 


Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 


Indeed one can wish that the editors had dredged up a fuller measure of 
such unprinted pearls instead of falling back upon illustrative matter already 
in print. However, I would not be too censorious upon this matter. The edi- 
tors had the task of finding out material that would illuminate Chaucer’s 
text or clarify details of his career, and some of that most useful to their 
hands was already in print. Yet one would gladly give up a good deal that 
the editors have reprinted, the extracts from Beryn, those from Froissart’s 
Chroniques, the account of Najera, Dunbar’s London, etc., for more extracts 
from unprinted Issue and Memoranda Rolls. There were, and are today, few 
who knew the Exchequer and Chancery records as Edith Rickert did. I am 
speaking under correction, for only the editors know what and how much of 
Miss Rickert’s labors were usable, yet at the risk of their correction let me 
say that Chaucerians everywhere would have preferred unprinted items of 
Miss Rickert’s purveyance to the extracts, however useful to the editors, 
with which they have long been familiar. If I am told that it was Miss Rickert 
herself who selected printed rather than unprinted material, let me reply, 
then, that she was too modest, too much inclined to think humbly of her own 
powers. No scholar of her time knew the Rolls as she did, and few have culled 
from them such treasure-trove. 

I have dwelt upon one fault whose absence would have made the book 
a better one, an excess of material already in print. Let me now turn to one 
merit that makes it a “‘must”’ for all students of English medieval literature 
and life. 

Miss Rickert and her editors have not chosen to give us either new 
theories or old statements about ““Daun” Chaucer. Their book is in no sense 
only another book about Chaucer. Its title exactly describes it. It presents the 
stage on which Chaucer was to play his part—though it gives him no cue to 
move out upon it (one senses his presence, however, in the wings). And’this 
is as it should be. We cannot know Chaucer unless we know his age. 

To open the book is to enter “Chaucer’s World,” the world in which 
Chaucer lived and moved, the world he found about him, the world he did 
not touch with the magic wand of his art, the real world from which he was 
to shape the imaginative world readers know as his. 

If the preceding observations seem trite and obvious, let me leaven 
them with an amusing incident which actually occurred. It is that of a teacher 
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at a certain University, charged for one year with the conduct of an under- 
graduate course on Chaucer in the absence of the professor to whom it 
“belonged.” This unfortunate locum tenens was severely criticized by his 
superiors because he invited in for single lectures, a Dominican monk to 
speak on the medieval preaching orders; a professor of architecture to show 
slides of Canterbury Cathedral; and a professor of medieval English history 
to explain the make-up of the Court which employed Chaucer, the Ex- 
chequer which paid him, and the Works Office which occupied many of the 
hours of his laboring day—all these “unwanted” lecturers being well-known 
in their respective fields. Chaucer’s World will help to drive out of currency 
obscurantism of this stripe. 

Miss Rickert died in 1938 with the greater part of her grain garnered in, 
nearly all the material that the editors have used, and a great deal that they 
have not, ready for the revisional hand. The task (no light one) of assembling, 
selecting and checking this great mass of material was piously assumed by 
her former students, Professors Olson and Crow. 

Miss Rickert had originally planned a volume of selections illustrative 
of the life of the fourteenth century in general, but eventually saw fit to follow 
the suggestion of Miss Lilian Redstone, that the extracts be grouped around 
the life of a typical fourteenth-century person. The bulk of the material col- 
lected was enormous, so that the editorial task went far beyond mere “editor- 
ship.” Messrs. Olson and Crow had to devise chapter organization and 
headings, to select and group the material used, check transcriptions, make 
translations from Latin and Anglo-French, write introductory prefaces and 
compose the footnotes Miss Rickert had not lived to write. Since the book 
belonged in a certain sense to Miss Rickert, they felt themselves bound in all 
cases that did not involve manifest error, to follow her scholarly practice. 
Thus they seem to have been obligated by virtue of Miss Rickert’s previous 
decision to present the selections in Modern English. 

The reader can readily understand that the editors were confronted 
with a real problem in this question of whether they should or should not 
transcribe into modern idiom. But certainly uniform presentation of much 
material of diverse origin demanded a uniform medium of presentation. 
Furthermore a number of extracts written in Latin or Old French would have 
had to be translated if the book were to have any currency among under- 
graduates, and, indeed, among graduate students as well,* and to modernize 
the language of some extracts and leave others in the English speech of 
Chaucer’s day would have been inconsistent. That the editors (or Miss 
Rickert) chose to present the selections in a modernized grammar and usage 
was only the exercise of an editorial choice—a decision one way or the other 
had to be made. We have no right to blame them for electing so to do. Nor 
would I censure them for omitting from extracts previously published an- 
tique phrases and turns of expression in the interests of space and modernity. 

Yet there are nuances in Middle English that the translator “irons out” 
and the reader never perceives. Thus in the alliterative Blacksmiths the trans- 

* It is unfortunately true that at some universities men who have never taken a 


graduate course in Old French philology are allowed to write doctoral theses in the 
‘eld of Middle English! 
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lation distorts the sense of lines 17-18 of the original (Sisam’s punctuation). 
The whole piece, here as always, should have been left as written. In the 
extract from Master of Game the following words and phrases might well 
have been allowed to stand; to change them effaces something of the person- 
ality of their brilliant author: 


“disportful” (218) for “enjoyable”; “meddled” (219) for “treated”; “go we and move 
him” (220) for “let us go and move him”; “of that estate” (220) for “of appropriate 
rank”; “holloa and rout” (220) for “holloa and shout”; “follow after and foot it who 
can foot it” (222) for “follow after as fast as he can.” 


Sometimes, indeed, the translation fails to hit the author’s plain sense. 
Thus, “by accident” is not the equivalent of the author’s “peradventure” 
(220). “Vegetables” hardly gives the sense of “wortes fair” (220): the English 
are somewhat badly off for what we in this country call “vegetables.” On 
221 “find the scent where the hare has been’’ is colorless beside the original’s” 
“own to the hare where he hath been”’; as also on 222 is “direct him [the hound] 
to his fellows” beside ‘‘rout him to his fellows.’”’ On the same page the defini- 
tion quoted from NED (s.v. right, 15) is hardly exact. A hound was “‘in his 
rights” when hunting line, so that the phrase means “‘call back hounds by 
the sound of the horn.” “Should choose the greyhounds” (223) for “ought to 
set the greyhounds” is meaningless. There is no question of selecting particu- 
lar greyhounds; what the writer would have us understand (or believed that 
we could not misunderstand) is that provision is to be made for placing 
throughout the forest the several “leashes” of greyhounds, a “leash” compris- 
ing three greyhounds held by the fewterer on a single strap or thong. 

I could go on to point out a few corrections to be made in the extract 
“To Arm a Man” (p. 156), but space forbids. Those familiar with ME texts 
and records at first hand may be able to point out errors or suggest improve- 
ments in extracts other than these on “Hunting” and “Armour.” 

But I have lingered overlong on minutiz, and a book of this sort is not 
wholly to be judged on the basis of minutia. The aim of Edith Rickert, and of 
those who gave to her labors their present final form, was to make Chaucer’s 
world real to readers of the present day. 

In that aim they have been successful. Chaucer’s world is all about us. We 
can read some of the prescriptions of the Doctour of Phisik, some of the 
recipes of the Frankeleyn’s Cook, learn something of the prices and fees that 
the pilgrims would have had to pay en route, apprehend how one went about 
setting up a chantry at “‘Seinte Poules,” see why the Pardoner is so careful to 
show his “lige lordes seel on my patente.” 

The conclusion of the matter is that we shall do well to follow Miss 
Rickert’s lantern as she goes “byforn.”” What she has culled from untilled 
fields is very much worth our garnering. But her labors do more than in- 
struct us; they minister to our morals as well as to our intellect. For they re- 
veal to us one who pursued a straight and narrow path. At times it must have 
been a lonely and hard one. But from it she could not be lured by the entice- 
ments of an “administrative” career. She never became “too busy” for schol- 
arship, and consequently her scholarship never lost its edge. 

Edith Rickert died before the publication of The Text of the Canterbury 
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Tales, with which her name will ever be associated. One can well believe that 
she worked herself to death in the preparation of that monument, can but 
regret that she wore herself down by the ardor of her labors, and wish she had 
been otherwise guided—yet the prudent advice, which must often have been 
tendered, would have been lost upon her. 

Give all thou canst; 

High Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more. 


If she lost first health, and then life, who of us dare say that she should 
have done other than she did. She did her best; and The Text of the Canterbury 
Tales, of which this work is a répepyor, is her monument. Now we know that 
she and her collaborator, the late Professor Manly, were, and still remain, the 
most productive and brilliant Chaucerians of our age. 

Henry L. SAVAGE 
The Library 
Princeton University 


Sm Puturp Sipney, Le CHevatrer Pore EvizapérHarn. By Michel Poirier 
(Travaux et Mémoires de l’Université de Lille: Nouvelle Série—Droit et 
Lettres No. 26). Bibliothéque Universitaire de Lille: Place Georges-Lyon, 
1948. 322 pp. 


THIS BOOK undertakes the ambitious task of recapitulating the results of Sid- 
ney scholarship down to the time of publication (1948) in a critical survey of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s life, his writings, and his fame. In view of the amount of 
sound scholarship hitherto expended in the study of Sidney’s life and writings, 
and especially within recent times in the work of Wallace, Greenlaw, Zand- 
voort, Osborn, Goldman, Myrick, Hudson, and others, it cannot be said that 
the present study has much to add that is of value for English readers, unless 
it be the critical interpretation of Sidney as a man and writer that M. Poirier 
offers in the course of his painstaking but rather labored analysis. 

With this interpretation, the present writer cannot altogether agree. M. 
Poirier describes Sidney as undergoing a development or evolution in his 
fundamental thought or attitude from “humanism” to “puritanism.” He 
thinks of the early unregenerate Sidney, “Sidney the humanist,” as accepting 
the moral guidance of the ancients without reference to the higher authority 
of Scripture, in the “Old” Arcadia especially; as delighting in profane love- 
poetry and love-making, a courtier and a statesman-in-training, with all his 
thoughts and aspirations firmly fixed upon this world. He represents the 
emergence of the religious and other-worldly Sidney—whom he sees reflected 
in The Defence of Poetry, in the sonnet “Leave me, O Love,” and in Sidney’s 
translations of the Psalms and Duplessis-Mornay—as the effect of a con- 
version to what he vaguely calls “puritanism”’: 


En l’espace de quelques années, |"homme de la Renaissance épris de beauté et 
peintre d’amours sensuelles a fait place au chrétien, pour qui le monde n’est qu’un lieu 
de passage dont il détache son esprit dans |’attente de la mort libératrice. (pp. 140-41) 
And he concludes, 

Sous certaines réserves, sa personnalité apparait en définitive comme une synthése de 
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son époque, mieux encore comme un abrégé de plus d’un siécle de |’évolution spirituelle 
de son pays. Elle réunit |’idéal du chevalier et celui du clerc, elle joint |’élégance des 
Cavaliers a |’ardeur protestante des Tétes rondes. Par son godt du panache et de la 
gloire militaire, par sa bravoure téméraire, par sa volonté d’aider les opprimés, Sir 
Philip Sidney est le représentant d’un temps révolu; par la profondeur et l’austérité de 
son sentiment religieux, il est |’annonciateur du siécle suivant. Ce poéte de la Renais- 
sance est le dernier chevalier, |’un des premiers puritains. (p. 305) 


The terms of reference here used are, perhaps, not very fortunate. M. Poirier 
seems not to be familiar with the conception of “Christian humanism,” nor 
with such studies as Professor Douglas Bush’s The Renaissance and English 
Humanism; nor has it occurred to him, apparently, that any rapprochement 
between the two attitudes he discerns in Sidney could be effected short of a 
drastic conversion. As for his conception of “‘puritanism,” it is not elaborated, 
and one supposes that when M. Poirier calls Sidney a “puritan” he means 
nothing more than that Sidney came to take the Christian religion very 
seriously toward the end of his life. This latter is undeniable; but it is hardly 
sufficient ground for associating Sidney with men like Thomas Cartwright, 
Philip Stubbes, and the author of the Marprelate tracts—all of whom may 
justly be called “puritans” in one sense or another—to say nothing of the 
later puritan movement which, to a man of Sidney’s political principles, must 
surely have seemed factious and abhorrent. 
H. S. Witson 
The Huntington Library 


Tue BAD QuARTO OF ROMEO AND JULIET: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND TEXTUAL 
Stupy. By Harry R. Hoppe. Cornell Studies in English, Vol. xxxv1. 
Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. 230. 


IF ANYONE STILL questions whether or not the 1597 quarto of Romeo and Juliet 
is a memorial reconstruction of Shakespeare’s text as represented in the 
quarto of 1599, Professor Hoppe’s book should provide a final answer. Expert 
scholarly opinion, certainly, has not for some time had any serious doubts 
about the badness of Q1. But so long as no complete examination of the text 
had been made there was still room for such a complicated theory of revision 
as Pollard’s and Wilson’s that, though bad, Qi contained traces of a pre- 
Shakespearean version of the play; there was also room, even if one accepted 
the whole of Qi as a report, for the German shorthand theory of its origin. 
Professor Hoppe has convincingly shown (1) that Qi is wholly derivative 
from Q2 except for a few passages of non-Shakespearean verse almost cer- 
tainly composed by the reporters, and (2) that the only theory of reporting 
which accounts for all the characteristics of the text is a theory of reconstruc- 
tion from memory by actors who had taken part in the play. 

The core of the book is the presentation of the evidence for memorial re- 
construction. It is set forth with admirable clarity and completeness and with 
due regard for degrees of probability. The case rests on truly determinative 
types of evidence (metrical dislocations, transpositions, repetitions, antici- 
pated and recollected lines, etc.). More ambiguous evidence (such as equiva- 
lent expressions not disturbing to the meter, passages of adequate verse with 
no equivalent in Q2, certain elements of style) is recognized as such and ex- 
plained in the light of the other evidence. Especially important for his case is 
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Professor Hoppe’s demonstration that most of the non-Shakespearean verse 
(e.g. 11. vi, whole scene) is full of echoes of lines either from other parts of 
Romeo and Juliet or from other plays current at the time, and should not, 
therefore, be considered as fossil remains of an older stage of the play, but as 
the reporters’ patches where their memory was most faulty. Even those pas- 
sages that are without tags from other parts of the play (e.g. tv. v. 27-28, 
41-67) betray the reporters in certain habits of style, especially verbal repeti- 
tion, characteristic of their whole text. 

More doubtful is Professor Hoppe’s contention that the descriptive stage- 
directions of Q1 represent an on-stage rather than off-stage point of view. It is 
an interesting point to make, certainly, if it can be sustained. It is convincing 
for examples in which the direction partly replaces dialogue in words borrowed 
from the text (as in m1. v. 164: ““Good father, hear me speak! She kneels down.” 
for Q2’s “Good father, I beseech you on my knees,” without a direction); or, 
conversely, where references to property or scenery have contaminated the 
text (e.g. IV. iii. 23: “Knife, lie thou there’ for Q2’s “Lie thou there.’”’) These 
things suggest the operation of an actor’s memory, in which action and words 
are combined. But most often the point of view, whether actor’s or spectator’s, 
from which the descriptive direction is made is indeterminate, as in the exam- 
ples at m1. v. 1: “Enter Romeo and Juliet at the window” and at mI. v. 
65: “She goeth down from the window.” Professor Hoppe argues that 
window represents an actor’s-eye view of the scene, whereas the aloft of 
the Q2 entrance direction, “Enter Romeo and Juliet aloft,” is the technical 
direction a stage-manager would use. One might as easily argue that these 
two QI directions are not likely to be an actor’s directions because they do 
not contain the technical term which an actor would certainly know; indeed, 
Professor Hoppe has partly based his case for the actor’s-eye view on the 
presence in some of the directions of just such technical expressions. The de- 
scriptive directions of Qi are the mainstay of the stenographic theory, but 
since nothing else in the text supports such a theory, Professor Hoppe rightly 
rejects it. All one can observe is that stage-directions are among the most 
ambiguous types of textual evidence, and, since they lend themselves to the 
pliable argument from intention, one of the most dangerous to rely on. 

The evidence as a whole for memorial reconstruction by actors is over- 
whelming. The particular details of reconstruction are rightly regarded by 
Professor Hoppe as less demonstrable and less important. Nevertheless, he 
makes an excellent case for reporting by the actors of the parts of Romeo and 
Paris, is able quite satisfactorily to suggest plausible reasons for the break- 
down in their report in the fourth and fifth acts, and effectively disposes of 
other suggested candidates for the reporting. 

On shakier ground than the identification of the reporters is the attempt 
to distinguish between cuts before the report was made and omissions owing 
to the reporters. Some authoritative cutting and adaptation for the stage 
of the full Q2 is, of course, highly probable, and since the actors’ report would 
have been of the play as acted, these adaptations would be reflected in the 
report. But distinction in detail between these and later losses is nearly im- 
possible. If the report was made, as Professor Hoppe thinks possible, to pro- 
vide a text not only for sale but for acting by a new company, the reporters 
themselves may have done some deliberate cutting and may even be responsi- 
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ble for the reduced number of acting parts. Moreover, some omissions as- 
sumed to be deliberate (as of long passages of poetry or of witty by-play 
that do not advance the action) are also exactly of the kind that reporting 
actors might be expected to make through faulty memory. When one finds 
portions from some omitted passages embedded in other parts of the Q1 text, 
one must assume that these passages were in the text the actors knew. But 
that is all one need, or can safely, assume. Professor Hoppe goes further and 
proposes that the reporting actors knew the play in both a long and a short 
version—that the presence of these lines out of place shows recollection of the 
long version before it was cut, but that their omission from the place they 
should be in shows recollection of a shortened version as well. There is no way, 
however, to tell at just what stage these lines were cut out, or indeed whether 
they were deliberately cut at all and not just forgotten by the reporters at the 
right place and remembered at the wrong one. On a priori grounds, the general 
case for earlier stage adaptation is good; the application of it to particular 
passages, where multiple causes are possible, is bound to be uncertain. 

One of the most tightly reasoned sections of Professor Hoppe’s book is 
on the printing of the First Quarto. By close bibliographical examination of 
type, running-titles, printing conventions, typographical errors, and punctua- 
tion errors, he clearly shows that the text was printed in two different printing- 
houses (signatures A-D in Danter’s shop, signatures E-K in another), proba- 
bly not simu!taneously, as sometimes thought, but successively. The second 
section, of signatures E-K, itself shows unmistakeable signs of having been set 
by two different compositors working in alternate stints of four pages each 
and almost certain signs of the use of two presses. The circumstances of this 
break and subsequent haste in the printing Professor Hoppe links with the 
seizure of Danter’s presses in Lent 1597 in consequence of his unauthorized 
printing of the Jesus Psalter. He narrows the dates of the printing of the play 
to a time between February 9, the beginning of Lent, and March 17, the date 
when George Carey, Lord Hunsdon, the patron of Shakespeare’s company, 
became Lord Chamberlain. (The title-page of the Danter quarto ascribes the 
acting of the play to Hunsdon’s men.) Since this period nearly coincides with 
the formation of a new Pembroke’s company (by about February 20, 1597), 
three of whose actors (Bird, Shaw, and Spencer) had probably been with 
Shakespeare’s company, Professor Hoppe can supply both a group of actors 
capable of making a report of the text and a plausible motive for making it: 
either to provide a text for the repertory of the new company, or to sell one 
to Danter for needed ready cash, or for both reasons. This is all highly con- 
jectural, of course, but Professor Hoppe does not claim it to be otherwise; and 
it is satisfyingly plausible conjecture. 

The book is a sound one. 

MADELEINE DORAN 
The University of Wisconsin 


HEAVEN UPON EARTH AND CHARACTERS OF VIRTUES AND VICES. By Joseph 
Hall. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Rudolf Kirk. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii +214. $5.00. 


SINCE THE interest of Mr. Kirk is in Neostoicism rather than in Joseph Hall 
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the selections chosen for this painstaking edition are intended to illustrate the 
thesis that Hall created a Neostoic philosophy for England. The book is the 
second of Mr. Kirk’s trilogy of Neostoic treatises, the others being English 
translations of Two Bookes of Constancie by Justus Lipsius and (still in prepa- 
ration) The Moral Philosophie of the Stoicks by Guillaume Du Vair. The 
eighty-one page introduction contains, in addition to a discussion of textual 
problems and an exposition of the central thesis, a review of the backgrounds 
and qualities of Hall’s Characters and an interesting account of Hall’s popu- 
larity on the continent. But while one is glad to have a careful modern edition 
of these works of Hall’s, one feels hesitant to accept Mr. Kirk’s high claims for 
Hall’s contribution to English thought until a more elaborate historical study 
of the whole complicated question of English Neostoicism has been made. 

AUDREY CHEW 

Mills College 


MILTON’s SAMSON AND THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By F. Michael Krouse. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press for the University of 
Cincinnati, 1949. 


NEARLY TWO CENTURIES before Milton published Samson A gonistes, there had 
begun to arise that differentiation between kinds of heroic poetry which re- 
sulted in the conception of Tragedy after the Greek manner and its establish- 
ment in the sixteenth century as the highest type of literary expression in the 
Western World. The quarrel, if that name for the process is not too strong, 
between tragedy and epic had, by Milton’s day, long since (Tasso) settled 
down into what was to be a rehabilitation of the epic, and by about 1650 
(Davenant’s Preface to Gondibert) the long narrative poem of high seriousness, 
modeled after Homer and Virgil, had been placed in the ascendancy, if not 
always awarded the highest standing. Milton’s awareness of these develop- 
ments is implicitly and explicitly recorded in 1641, together with his own an- 
nounced willingness to try both forms in order to determine which, tragedy or 
the diffuse or brief epic, was “‘more doctrinal and exemplary to a nation.” 
How much he leaned towards the epic is indicated by the sub-title which he 
chose for Samson Agonistes, ““A Dramatic Poem,” his example of “those dra- 
matic constitutions wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign,”’ for his dramatic 
poem is deliberately pointed at making tragedy in this instance literary and 
not theatrical. As a result, Samson Agonistes has fascinated many serious 
readers, although Sam Johnson, with characteristic churlishness and stu- 
pidity, could find no middle for the dramatic action, and charged that the 
admiration for the poem current in his day was based on ignorance, and the 
applause on bigotry. Nevertheless, the appeal of the poem has persisted, 
though perhaps to “fit audience though few.” For nearly three centuries, 
many sensitive readers have been enthralled by the poetry of the work; lovers 
of Renaissance and ancient drama have found delight in comparisons and 
hunts for sources; and some of the most competent classicists that the English- 
speaking world ever produced have declared that the English Samson Ago- 
nistes provides a better understanding of ancient Greek tragedy than can a 
study of the Greek tragedies themselves for all but the most learned. 

Milton wrote Samson as a dramatic poem: that is, to be read; and pro- 
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duced what is obviously a Greek tragedy of sorts. There have been many 
studies of the poem in the past, and now Professor Krouse offers us his erudite 
and closely written study. Though this little book with only 133 pages of text 
is highly compressed, it is most stimulating and highly suggestive; learned 
and carefully, almost overly, documented; and very well written. The author 
begins by examining what critics and commentators have said of the poem, 
then turns his entire attention to the backgrounds and traditions which, by 
1650, had accumulated from earliest times around the Samson story. Begin- 
ning with the foundations, well guided by Professors Albright and Allen, the 
author plunges into his account, extending through three central chapters, of 
the Samson story as Milton and his age knew and applauded it. Herein Pro- 
fessor Krouse sets forth successively the patristic, the scholastic, and the 
Renaissance treatments of the material and its central figure. The monograph 
ends with a long chapter (fifty-three pages) devoted to the examination of 
Milton’s Samson and the tradition. The five chapters comprised in the first 
eighty pages are remarkable for the vast amount of Samson lore which they 
contain, arranged and more or less classified chronologically. The adroitness 
with which the author sustains the weight of his learning is only slightly less 
remarkable than the wisdom he displays in making use of it. His grasp of his 
material is amazing, and his is, by all odds, the most widely informed and in- 
formative collection of treatments of the Samson story ever to be connected 
with Milton. 7 

Essentially, the author’s elaborated position is that the Christianized 
Samson story came to Milton and his age as a well established, conventional- 
ized tradition in which Samson is seen as a worthy, as a saint, and as a proto- 
type of the suffering Christ. But this simple statement is much more complex 
than most readers of the dramatic poem are today able to realize. But the 
author never makes the fatal mistake of insisting that no one can understand 
or appreciate the poem unless saturated by this tradition. His restraint in this 
respect is only one of the many displays of his wisdom. On the other hand, 
he rightly insists that for those who are attracted by it, a basic form of ap- 
preciation of poetry or any other manifestation of art is an intelligently in- 
formed approach to the problem of what the artist was trying to do. In the 
case of Milton, this approach is always difficult, and usually impossible with- 
out a great deal of study and attempted understanding and evaluation of 
what Milton himself brought to the production of the particular poem in 
question. 

Though it seems to this reviewer that more could have been done witn 
Milton’s conception of the Hebrew word NaZiR and with what lay back of 
those remarkable definitions of the names Sampson, Harapha, and Manoa in 
Phillips’s dictionary (1658), only admiration for the way in which the huge 
bulk of the cited material has been compressed and arranged remains after 
reading the book. 

Among the more strikingly successful points made by Professor Krouse 
is that of the triple temptation. It should be noted, however, that Milton has 
employed the formal temptations in this poem only in and through the re- 
establishment of Samson’s character and faith. They are therefore as in- 
evitably doomed to failure as those in Paradise Regained, in this respect differ- 
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ing greatly from those which Satan used with Eve, and Eve with Adam. 
Professor Krouse succeeds very well in what he sets out to do. He might 
have pointed out with equal success that, though the dramatic tradition in 
which Milton wrote the poem was much younger than the Samson tradition, 
dating only from the use of Aristotle’s Poetics in the first third of the 16th 
century, the poet’s use of this younger tradition was equally effective. But 
this lies outside of what Professor Krouse was trying to do. It remains only to 
point out that this monograph was originally produced as a thesis and that the 
printed work is a very fine example of thesis writing at its all-too-rare best. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 

University of Illinois 


THe Court WIts oF THE RESTORATION. By John Harold Wilson. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. vi+264. $4.00. 


THIS BOOK BY Professor J. H. Wilson comes as a most welcome complement 
to some of the more specialized studies of particular figures among ““The 
Wits.” Not only a book about Wits, it possesses more than occasional flashes 
of wit in its own right, an attribute not always obvious in the subjects of the 
study. 

Professor Wilson sets himself the task of presenting the clannish circle of 
the Wits, which he limits to fourteen members, in a way calculated to ensure 
a well integrated and balanced study. After a brief preliminary sketch of the 
Restoration court background, he skillfully conducts the Wits through what 
is known of their public and private lives, seeking to correct the popular (and 
sometimes scholarly) conception of them as monsters of vice and trifling 
idlers, a conception due in good part, as Professor Wilson shows, to scandal- 
mongering hack writers of the eighteenth century. The opposite danger, an 
unbelievable regeneration, he for the most part successfully avoids, though 
the paragraph on pages 16-17, in which he objects that the labels “cynics, 
skeptics, libertines, Epicureans, pagans, and atheists” are none of them 
“strictly accurate,” comes very close to arguing for a distinction without a 
real difference. I must also admit that after all has been said for the impor- 
tance and the official burden of the Wits’ public services, though the saying 
frequently sets a valuable fresh emphasis, I still fail to see them as “‘very busy 
men” (p. 66). 

The remaining chapters of Professor Wilson’s book, except the final 
“Epilogue,’”’ are concerned with a careful study of the wide, if thinly spread, 
literary activities of the Wits—their letter writing, love songs, satires and 
libels, plays, and literary criticisms. Here Professor Wilson is securely at home, 
and his discussions of the various genres and the dictatorial role which the 
Wits played in the literary life of the Restoration are excellent. Furthermore, 
he is happily not content with general criticism. Valuable detailed comments 
on nearly all the Wits’ major poems are included, the treatment of Rochester’s 
work being especially clear-sighted and rewarding. Next in importance to the 
chapter on satires and libels is that on the Wits as “Patterns for the Stage.” 
Here, nearly everything that has any bearing on the Wits as dramatists, their 
theory and practice, is examined, and their plays analyzed and weighed. 
Professor Wilson’s judgment of The Rehearsal is perhaps unduly harsh (pp. 
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158-159), and I cannot entirely agree with his emphasis on the element of 
make-believe as central to Restoration comedy of manners: “Here is no ques- 
tion of realism” (pp. 143, 164). The matter is one of terms, of course, but I 
believe that for once Macaulay was nearer the mark than Lamb and that in 
certain respects Restoration comedy of. manners may be termed a realistic 
picture of society—a society, to be sure, which was itself in no small degree 
make-believe. Two or three slight omissions in this chapter may perhaps be 
worth noticing. There is no reference to Heraclius (acted March 8, 1663/64) 
sometimes attributed to the “confederate translators’ as a successor to 
Pompey; to Wycherley’s peculiarly revealing use of Moliére’s Misanthrope in 
The Plain Dealer; or to Buckingham’s imputed share in St.-Evremond’s Sir 
Politick Would-Be. The last should perhaps be considered more as a suggested 
addition than as an omission, since the presence of Buckingham’s hand in 
St.-Evremond’s “‘comédie @ la maniére des Anglois” does not seem to have 
been generally remarked. 

Professor Wilson’s study is of service not only to the specialist in Restora- 
tion literature; it is, I think, the best general introduction to the peculiar 
climate of literary and moral opinion which dominated the last half of the 
seventeenth century and which helped to determine, to such an extent, the 
trend and temper of the succeeding enlightenment. The book is also, by a sort 
of indirection, a most revealing commentary on the real magnitude of John 
Dryden’s achievement, Dryden whom the Wits sometimes tolerated as a kind 
of poor first cousin and almost a Wit. 

“Brief Biographies” of the fourteen Wits and a full index increase the 
usefulness of the volume. It is, I suppose, old-fashioned to wish that the notes 
might have been placed at the foot of each page instead of lurking out of sight 
(and mind) at the end. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois : 


TosiAs SMOLLETT: DoctoR OF MEN AND. MANNERS. By Lewis Mansfield 
Knapp. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 362. Illustrated. 


THAT THIS BOOK is and will long remain the authoritative biography of Smol- 
lett can admit of no question. Everything that is known is told, and much 
that is not known is reasonably conjectured. Professor Knapp’s twenty years 
of tireless research, which have led him to every possible source of information, 
have revealed a kindlier Smollett than we have known before, a man who, with 
literary labors exceeding those of any other major writer of the age, and with 
the ever-increasing burden of disease, yet maintained the devoted love of his 
family and a large host of friends. The snarling, irascible satirist so familiar 
to generations of students is supplanted by the humane, studious, resilient, 
yet sufficiently irritable man whom Smollett has himself pictured as Matthew 
Bramble in Humphry Clinker.* 

This book admirably fulfills the long-standing need of assimilating and 
rendering proportionate the fine but specialized work of such scholars as 


* Professor Knapp’s essay, “Smollett’s Self-Portrait in Humphry Clinker,” in 
The Age of Johnson (Yale, 1949) verifies and particularizes this identification. 
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Buck, Martz, and Miss Norwood. Some readers may object to another ex- 
tended rehearsal of the bitter personal satire in Melopoyn’s story from 
Roderick Random and in the first edition of Peregrine Pickle, for nearly all the 
facts come from Buck’s definitive study, yet Professor Knapp makes his 
eminently defensible position clear and indicates his own best talent when he 
states, “‘As Smollett has been severely censured for his satire of these men (of 
Fielding especially) the complicated history of his satire must be re-examined 
carefully and impartially.” Since the most popular Smollett biography of this 
generation has been Lewis Melville’s inaccurate volume, Professor Knapp’s 
thoroughness and impartiality are most welcome. 

Indeed his thoroughness is almost without parallel. At its best it pro- 
duces the excellent chapter (IX) on the beginning of the Critical Review, an 
important subject demanding the painstaking labors this scholar has long 
devoted to it. At its least rewarding, this thoroughness can bring forth an 
interminable list of expenditures to show the “kind of clothing he was then 
ordering” (p. 24) or the names of all officers and mates of the ship Chichester 
(p. 33) which the author himself later admits are of secondary importance at 
best (p. 38). Chapter I deals too elaborately with certain “obscure but early 
acquaintances,” as does Chapter IV with friends of the early London years. 
Smollett’s “strong instinct for fervid friendships” is perhaps less fervid than 
Professor Knapp’s interest in them. These are details which, as they are cer- 
tainly not essential for completeness, will cost the author many readers. They 
may be pertinently contrasted with the equally detailed but more significant 
records of rents and taxes, which establish Smollett’s residences during this 
early period. Yet one may ask if his thirteen years in Chelsea justify seven 
pages of description of that community. 

It is obvious that an intelligent author with such an enormous array of 
facts at his command will be in a unique position for making reasonable con- 
jectures about his subject where actual facts are missing. This is one of the 
excellences of Professor Knapp’s work, as his deductions of biographical evi- 
dence from the novels themselves show. Also admirably sound is his important 
conclusion that when a marked file of the Critical Review becomes available, 
Smollett will emerge as the leading reviewer in London from 1756 to 1763. 
The unearthing of such a file may be the only major discovery of Smollett 
scholarship yet to be made. 

The few errors in the book are minor. Further research, I am certain, 
would reveal that the frontispiece, a portrait painted about 1750 and attrib- 
uted to Gainsborough, cannot possibly be his. Gainsborough was then an 
obscure artist residing far away from Smollett’s world in Suffolk, where he 
devoted himself almost exclusively to landscapes. The few portraits of this 
period are stiffer and more elaborate than the Smollett. The two men might 
possibly have met in London before 1746 (highly improbable), or at Bath 
after 1759, but when Smollett mentions British painters in Clinker and the 
Present State, the name of Gainsborough is conspicuously absent. Professor 
Knapp once uses “masterful” for “masterly” (p. 324), and forgets that Mor- 
gan in Random, called completely original on page 317, had been previously 
(p. 310) derived from Shakespeare. Elsewhere (p. 218) he states, “It is also 
clear that Johnson liked Smollett as a writer and as a man,” on the strength 
of Beattie’s remark that Johnson preferred Smollett to Fielding. This is hardly 
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evidence; doubtless Johnson also preferred John Wilkes to Jonathan Wild. 
Boswell scarcely mentions Smollett. 

But these are small blemishes in the light of the wealth of new material 
the author has found and the care with which he has assimilated and ap- 
praised facts already known. Yet it must be observed that such richness of 
material, though it lend a book value and even distinction, may not confer 
greatness. For in one not inconsiderable respect Professor Knapp has failed. 
Ironically, he has himself told us why: 


It is a truism sometimes overlooked by readers, and by scholars as well, that the 
biography of a creative genius is only a necessary means toward a richer end, namely 
the maximum understanding and enjoyment of his works. (P. 309.) 


This splendid aim the author attempts to fulfill in a final chapter devoted to 
Smollett’s contribution to the novel. Unhappily there is nothing here that has 
not been observed before, and often with greater subtlety, by critics like Baker 
and Elton. The very fact that Professor Knapp consigns criticism to the 
closing chapter indicates only too clearly the one weakness of the rest of his 
book, its almost complete lack of criticism of Smollett’s work. Perhaps he 
abjures it in the interests of strict objectivity, but the omission is regrettable. 
After calling Count Fathom an “impressive novel,” he deals at length with 
considerations of personal satire, humanitarianism, and literary quotations 
but says not a word of the poor quality of most of that book. The one excellent 
part of Fathom, its vigorous opening, is nowhere mentioned. We are told that 
Launcelot Greaves is the first considerable English novel ever to be published 
serially, but no critical appraisal follows. This mars the proportion of the 
book. Smollett’s worthless verse satires are treated (in Chapter III) with 
much more circumstance than Humphry Clinker. 

An illuminating contrast, and a model for this type of biography, is 
Cross’s History of Henry Fielding where, in addition to nearly all the existing 
information about Fielding, may also be found the authoritative critical 
study. The chapter on Joseph Andrews, for example, deals not only with the 
facts of its composition, its literary background, and its reception but also 
with its art; moreover Cross is interesting throughout. His final chapter, 
“Fielding as He Was,” is a penetrating, all-embracing, genial, and wise sum- 
mary of a great man. Professor Knapp’s book, a veritable monument of re- 
search which will ever remain of value to scholars of Smollett, must neverthe- 
less occasion our regret that the author of Humphry Clinker, a man who like 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth could bring serenity and even happiness out of 
tragedy, should not inspire a more inspiring book. 

ROBERT ETHERIDGE MOORE 
University of Minnesota 


THE LANGUAGE OF NATURAL DESCRIPTION IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
Poretry. By John Arthos. (University of Michigan Publications, Lan- 
guage and Literature, XXIV.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1949. Pp. xiv +463. $6.00. 


THIS SUBSTANTIAL monograph argues that the eighteenth-century nature 
poets used their stock diction in good faith, that the persistence of the diction 
calls for explanation, and that the explanation lies in the ultimate scientific 
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sources of a large part of the poet’s vocabulary. Scientific terminology gave 
poetry the support of a stable view of the design of the world, which, variously 
modified and colored, had been handed down from ancient times and would 
inevitably serve as the framework of a descriptive-didactic poem as late as 
the eighteenth century. After outlining his conclusions in five closely written 
chapters, Arthos devotes over three hundred pages to a vast inductive record, 
an alphabetical list of words used frequently in eighteenth-century poetry, 
with numerous examples of the occurrence of each word in earlier poetry 
(Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, English) and also in scientific prose. 

There is no royal road to the study of this subject. Many were long 
content to quote the usual texts from Dryden, Gray, Johnson, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, with appropriate shudders at the idea of calling sheep “the 
bleating kind.” A more discriminating examination of the diction followed in 
contributions too numerous to list here, but the present work is by far the most 
extended exploration of its ultimate backgrounds. Arthos undertakes to go 
behind Dryden and Milton, even behind Virgil and Lucretius, and traces a 
sequence from the descriptive-didactic poets of antiquity into the Renaissance 
(without important transmission through the Middle Ages) and so into the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with important interaction between 
the stock vocabulary and current science. It is hardly startling to find after 
all “that the vast majority of the terms which belong to eighteenth-century 
[poetic] diction belong also to the diction of Lucretius and Virgil” (pp. 14-15), 
but Arthos’ point is that the modern nature poet was not merely taking an 
epithet from the Gradus ad Parnassum but adopting or adjusting to a ter- 
minology authenticated by science. The whole history is more complicated 
than this and cannot fairly be summed up in a phrase, but the following 
sentence may help us to get our bearings: “‘The great source of English poetic 
diction in the description of nature is Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas, 
and Du Bartas’s poems were the culmination of a rivival of interest in the 
early hexaemeral literature” (p. 75). At the same time, Sylvester may have 
been not a direct source, but rather a source for the English vocabulary into 
which Lucretius and Virgil were translated (p. 79 n.). 

In what sense then is the diction scientific? We have words once felt to 
be scientific that have passed into the general vocabulary; we have a move- 
ment, well described by Arthos, to adapt familiar non-technical words to new 
technical uses; we have a dominant tendency in science to reapply over and 
over again the older technical vocabulary (e.g., ether, attraction); and lastly 
we have in increasing number the coinage of new terms from the learned 
languages. The words “philosophic” or “physico-theological” might be 
appropriate labels for this variegated store of words. Professor Wimsatt’s 
distinction is helpful here: “Throughout the present study the terms ‘philo- 
sophic’ and ‘scientific’ will be used almost, but not quite, interchangeably— 
the latter in contexts where the emphasis is upon experimental and physical 
origins, the former for the most part where the emphasis is on the dignity 
connoted by a kind of diction.” ! I take Arthos’ whole account to mean not 
that the poet’s special vocabulary is literally composed of scientific terms, 
but rather that it is dominated by important general terms which exert a 


1W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Philosophic Words (New Haven, 1948), p. 5. 
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strong semantic and stylistic influence. In other words, the poet’s rhetorical 
principles to some extent coincide with or harmonize with what was available 
in the vocabulary of science. “‘As long as the interests of science and poetry 
were identical, the literature of each was open to the other’s exploitation” 
(p. 72). This is true only if we add that these interests can never be com- 
pletely identical. But Arthos judiciously tries to avoid dangerous generaliza- 
tion about what actually happened: 

Whether the classic, Augustan diction was used with eighteenth-century scientific con- 
notations can be learned only from a study of a poet and a poem; such use cannot be 
postulated for all eighteenth-century poets in equa] degree. Much depends upon the 
scientific knowledge possessed by a writer, and this we discover as we may (p. 86). 


It should be added that the reader is left to draw his own conclusions not 
merely about individual poets but about poetic diction in general. Much of 
what Arthos says here would apply to the use of learned words in non-tech- 
nical prose writers of the Latinate order from Milton to Johnson. It is not 
merely the source of the poet’s vocabulary but the actual use of the vocabu- 
lary that makes poetic diction. It may seem superfluous to say this, and yet 
something essential is lost if we fail to make the point explicit. Poetic diction 
is the status of a word in poetry, not in the dictionary or in prose. Thus the 
list in Appendix C, “Epithets with the Suffix -y in English Scientific Litera- 
ture,”’ raises questions both about the composition of the scientist’s vocabu- 
lary and about the poet’s use of it. Of the 126 adjectives in -y here listed from 
scientific works of the seventeenth century, over 100 are recorded in NED as 
of before 1600, many in Middle English. The formation of such words was 
widespread before the period of the action of modern science on the English 
vocabulary. The impression one gets from the use of these adjectives in verse 
is that they were felt to be just specific and just general enough, and also that 
since they are practically all dissyllabic, they were metrically convenient, 
especially when combined with a monosyllabic noun. The strong preference 
for monosyllables with a long vowel is clearly metrical rather than philosophi- 
cal. Appendix B, “Periphrases,” is carefully compiled and no doubt shows 
many connections with the scientific practice of naming a sub-class by refer- 
ring to its essential or distinguishing quality; yet the device or variation is so 
deeply rooted in Latin poetry that it would seem that, at most, scientific usage 
could but reinforce ancient rhetoric. 

We must then distinguish between a recognition of parallel tendencies in 
scientific and non-technical language—parallels ultimately lost in the mists 
of prehistoric linguistic usage—and, a different matter, the use in poetry of 
specific scientific theories. And here some of the theories that colored the usage 
of earlier poets may have disappeared or faded. There may be mere transmis- 
sion and application of epithets, drawn from poets deemed worthy of imita- 
tion. Yet the later poet will not necessarily be limited to mechanical borrow- 
ing; he may make his own application. This application may, and often does, 
lead away from science; but there is the other possibility—the new application 
may be influenced by current science, especially in the work of descriptive- 
didactic poets. The emphasis in this study is on the old science rather than 
the new, but one of the valuable results of Arthos’ wide reading and prodigious 
labor may be that it will encourage students to note the effect of the new 
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science on the poetic vocabulary, both by infiltration and conscious adoption. 
As to the earlier theories, his accounts are of historical value, but this material 
does not always bear directly on the practice of eighteenth-century poets. 
For example, under the entries crystal sky and crystal water he pays consider- 
able attention to the old theory that crystal is long-frozen ice or snow, but this 
theory seems to have dropped into the remote background by the time we 
reach the eighteenth century. It will be helpful to distinguish between such 
instances as this and ideas that did in some sense persist, e.g., the theory that 
metals and precious stones grow like organisms in the interior of the earth, 
under the influence of the heat of the sun, fully demonstrated in Arthos’ 
extremely interesting collection of quotations under seed (pp. 300-06). Other 
living theories are the accounts of the genesis of earthquakes and thunder- 
storms and the conception of the importance of “‘nitre’”’ in natural processes. 
The distinction between fossilized science embodied in the general literary 
vocabulary and scientific beliefs consciously held by the poet is important, 
though the line cannot always be sharply drawn. 

The science the poet accepts, old or new, involves his view of God and 
the world. “In considering the growth of scientific language we are not merely 
studying changes in the meanings of individual words, but we are also study- 
ing systems of the universe. It thus comes about that we study groups of 
words” (p. 51). Lists of terms call for complicated cross-references; they 
furnish a valuable basis for further study, but do not always “teach their own 
use.”’ The combinations of terms, indeed the combinations of theories, become 
so complex as to defy glossarial arrangement. If we compare Spitzer’s over- 
whelming monograph, ‘Milieu and Ambiance,”* with Arthos’ entries under 
ambient, aether, and liquid air, we get some idea of the lexical difficulties. Or, 
to take another example, the poetic passages on jewels discussed by Miss 
Nicolson connect both with Newton’s Opticks and with the older and still 
active conception of the vital power of the sun.’ In Thomson’s jewel passage 
in Summer, I should say that the following terms within a few lines would be 
felt by a contemporary reader as scientific: impregned, lucid, compact, ether, 
tinct. To work from these words individually, however, would be difficult; 
it is sometimes easier to work from the theories. 

With this emphasis on the diction as the key to the poet’s cosmology, 
a brief concluding discussion explains the final bankruptcy of the diction as a 
result of loss of belief in informing purpose and the acceptance of the New- 
tonian mechanistic pattern. “The anima mundi, or however the central life 
of the universe might be conceived, had disappeared, the teleological view of 
things was destroyed” (p. 85). It is a familiar theme as expounded by Burtt 
and Willey and others, but such generalizations need to be qualified by a 
warning against exaggerating the triumph of mechanistic Newtonianism in 
the eighteenth century. For that matter, there is much of the diction in the 
romantic poets. 

The neo-classical age cultivated “philosophic” terms because of their 
intellectual dignity and freedom from degrading associations, and to some 
extent because of their precision also. Johnson’s theory and practice are en- 


* Essays in Historical Semantics (New York, 1947), pp. 179-303. 
* Marjorie Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946), pp. 26-29. 
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lightening here: ‘When common words were less pleasing to the ear, or less 
distinct in their signification, I have familiarized the terms of philosophy, by 
applying them to popular ideas” (Rambler,.No. 208). Arthos has certainly 
shown that the quest for “distinct signification” is an important aspect of 
poetic diction, even though his emphasis on this aspect may seem somewhat 
one-sided. But the age also resisted the free use of terms felt to be technical 
because of its preference for clarity and simplicity. As Blackmore says: 


I have rarely us’d any Term of Art, or any Phrase peculiar to the Writing and Conversa- 
tion of Learned Men. I have attempted, as Monsieur Fontenelle has done with great 
Success in his Plurality of Worlds, to bring Philosophy out of the secret Recesses of the 
Schools, and strip it of its uncouth and mysterious Dress, that it may become agreeable, 
and admitted to a general Conversation.‘ 


This limits the importation of words felt to be scientific, and sets up an ideal 
of popular exposition whether in prose or poetry. And as we proceed to the 
poets we find that rhetorical and metrical purposes work further to limit the 
importance and the significance of a transfer of a cosmology en bloc to verse. 
We are confronted at last with the old question, How far is the world-view 
of a poet essential to a consideration of his poetry considered as art? One is 
tempted to take a middle way, as in most questions of such breadth, and to 
say that the world-view is neither decisive nor irrelevant. It helps Dryden, 
Pope, and Thomson; it cannot save Blackmore or Ogilvie. Arthos’ work is 
not only a rich storehouse of materials; it presents fully for the first time, 
though with some over-emphasis, a neglected aspect of the diction, and brings 
us close to the central critical issues concerning the descriptive-didactic 
poem. 
ALAN DuGALD McKILLop 
The Rice Institute 


FEARFUL SYMMETRY: A STUDY OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By Northrop Frye. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1947. $5.00. 


THIs Is A remarkable book. It throws not only fresh light on the none-too-well 
understood matter of Blake, but much needed light on the host of larger 
issues inevitably raised by any prolonged association with William Blake. 

Mr. Frye’s approach to his subject is an interesting and, I think, sound 
one. He sees Blake, first of all, as a visionary, but a visionary possessed of the 
“complete pragmatism of the artist,” ever on the alert for what he could turn 
to the service of his own creation. And yet from first to last there is a quite 
unusual and thoroughly organic consistency to all Blake’s thinking. Quite 
appropriately, therefore, Mr. Frye begins his study with an admirably lucid 
and illuminating analysis of his author’s basic ideas. 

It is an alert and informed analysis by a philosophic-minded critic who 
brings experience of several intellectual traditions to the scrutiny of the 
present subject’s terms. It would be hard to better this part of the book, 
which defines Blake’s basic conceptions—of the imagination and its role in 
the understanding of man’s experience, of the nature and function of the 


* Preface to Creation (London, 1712), p. xxxv. 
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creative power of the artist, of the worlds with which the imagination deals 
and the levels of its operation, of the forces that restrict and impede its opera- 
tion, and of the way to its release and the fulfilment of its role in the salvation 
of man. This analysis of the thought of the artist-visionary would alone make 
this a very useful and notable book. 

But it is a good deal more than this. Blake’s thought is interesting in 
itself, and when viewed against the deistic, rationalistic background of his 
world, even extraordinary, but it is the form in which his ideas are expressed 
that gives them such enduring interest. Here again Mr. Frye performs a 
very valuable service to the general reader in his clear, coherent, and eminently 
readable account of Blake’s basic myth. That is more of an achievement than 
will be readily apparent to anyone who has not himself tried to chart that 
exceedingly boggy world. Mr. Frye is candid, too, about the difficulties of 
detail, admitting frankly in connection with his comprehensive and useful 
table of “associations with the Zoas,”’ that ‘‘a number of them have been 
added merely to complete the pattern, and a number are mere guesses,” but 
they are informed and plausible conjectures and so worth having. 

But it would be a mistake to suggest that this is just an unusually clear 
and organic analysis of Blake’s thought. It is a good deal more than that. It 
is, first of all, a very warm and sympathetic affirmation of the value and sig- 
nificance of the message of Blake and of the importance of Blake as a prophet. 
This is not the first time that this has been attempted, of course, but it may 
well be doubted if it has ever been done quite so well. To begin with, while 
the author is clearly drawn in a very personal way to Blake and his ideas, he 
on the whole resists the temptation to which so many of his predecessors have 
consciously and unconsciously yielded, that of finding in Blake an inspired 
forerunner of the ideas and movements to which he is himself devoted. Mr. 
Frye is interested in what Blake has to say, and he patiently applies himself 
to the understanding of that message in itself. He has a sense of history, 
and he realizes that whatever Blake thought of his age, he still belonged 
to the eighteenth and not the twentieth century. Mr. Frye’s major interest 
is not in the defense of any contemporary revelation or evolution but in the 
exploration of the universal and timeless drama of the inner life of man as 
here revealed in the work of an individual who in the double role of artist- 
prophet was qualified beyond most men to say something of significance 
about it. 

This is, indeed, the distinctive contribution of this book. For Mr. Frye 
is better equipped than any Blake student since Yeats to do justice to the 
importance of Blake’s myth-making as an instrument of prophetic expression, 
and he is better equipped than Yeats to relate Blake’s myth to the varieties 
of the world’s myth. For a great deal of work has been done in this field since 
Yeats’s day, not only to spread an appreciation of the dignity and centrality 
of myth-making to man’s taking possession and understanding of his familiar 
experience, but to create a respect for it as a continuing human activity and 
an ever-pertinent instrument of man’s self-realization and self-expression. 
Mr. Frye is widely and surely oriented in this field, and he is able to move in 
it with a poise and a degree of objectivity that were hardly possible for Yeats. 
This is the distinctive contribution of this book, this survey of Blake and his 
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myth-making in the context of known and available myth and myth-making, 
particularly as it was accessible to him in his day. 

For Mr. Frye is not only aware of the fact that Blake was basically a 
man born out of his time, as most of his fellow Blake students have been, but 
unlike too many of them he is also aware that Blake was in certain ways of his 
time. It is easy to forget that, for at first sight it would seem very hard to 
imagine a more uncongenial time for a maker of myths than the eighteenth 
century. Yet there was a good deal in the age of Bishop Percy and Davies and 
Collins and Rowley and Ossian to suggest a little-understood craving for 
mythopoeic poetry, and Blake, particularly in his earlier years when he was 
in wider contact with his immediate environment than is always remembered, 
was influenced by the efforts of his contemporaries to fill this need. But they 
did him little good, chiefly because his need was so much more urgent and 
profound than theirs. 

It is tempting, of course, to ask what time would have been a good time 
for Blake. Mr. Frye thinks that if he had been born any time in the century 
from 1530 to 1630, he would have fared better in finding a public able to 
understand his premises and his language. And he reminds us of the mighty 
examples of Spenser and Milton and the Metaphysicals. But I am not so sure. 
Blake was not only a poet but a graphic artist as well. Mr. Frye mentions the 
problem of the patronage of art, but he does not take enough account of it 
in his assessment of the personal tragedy of Blake. A distinguished critic of 
painting once suggested the age of Fra Angelico for Blake the religious 
artist, but I am not so sure of how the prophet would have fared then. One 
of Blake’s great handicaps, as Mr. Frye very justly recognizes, is that he had 
to invent his own myth and almost his own language. Would he have been 
content to take over the Renaissance myths and language? Or the meta- 
physical? And there is always the problem of education. Milton and Spenser 
enjoyed the advantages of the best education their age afforded. We know 
what happened to men of religious enthusiasm and prophetic urge who had 
not enjoyed the privileges of such education in the seventeenth century. 
Blake could have made some very bad choices for literary influences in that 
age, and on the religious side, not all the people who might have given 
spiritual companionship would have sympathized with his art. 

Mr. Frye, like most students of Blake’s writings, does not pay enough 
attention to the artist. He does occasionally remember that some of the images 
Blake uses may have owed something to pictures he had seen, but not often 
enough. Mr. Frye well uses what we know of Blake’s reading in some of the 
now more than half-forgotten bypaths of eighteenth-century literature, but 
he does not have available a comparable survey of what Blake presumably 
came across in his art education and early visual experiences. This is a side 
of Blake on which more work is urgently needed. 

And Blake’s independence is another matter that needs more study. 
Mr. Frye very rightly acclaims that independence as one of the great marks 
of Blake’s genius. He assesses very well the interaction of that independence 
of temper and the uncongeniality of the world in which he found himself, 
when he points out that “much of Blake’s intolerance was the partiality of 
loneliness.”” But there is something else in Blake’s independence that would 
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make any world difficult to deal with. Most of us, when we look out on a far- 
from-satisfactory world and look back on a far-from-glorious history of the 
race, are reminded of past, if not present, mistakes and blindnesses of our 
own, and recognizing our own frailty and short-sightedness come to some- 
thing like, if not a reconciliation to the world, then, a charity for our fellow- 
strugglers. Nothing like this seems to have happened to Blake for all the 
generosity and graciousness he often displayed. 

While he is modest about his literary undertakings, Mr. Frye has some 
very good things to say on topics that have not by any means been exhausted 
in the Blake criticism, like Blake’s language and verse. His recognition that 
by Jerusalem, Blake had become so accustomed to thinking in his own sym- 
bols that they had become “‘a kind of ideographic alphabet,” is very well put. 
But I do not think that the term “pictograph”’ is nearly so appropriate to his 
later illustrations. As Darrell Figgis pointed out long ago, there is a marked 
difference between the later development of Blake’s writing and the later 
development of his drawing and painting. The outlines of the design may 
have frozen in the pictures much as they did in the verse, but when it came 
to visual detail, something added freshness from outside and so enhanced 
communicability. In the writing, Blake may have differed only in degree 
from other poets in forcing us to learn what Mr. Frye well terms “the gram- 
mar of an imaginative iconography,” but the difference in degree is a very 
real impediment to the wide appreciation of that profundity of thought which, 
again as Mr. Frye so well insists, is still far from irrelevant to our own predica- 
ment. 

HELEN C. WHITE 
University of Wisconsin 


GOETHE’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. PoETRY AND TRUTH. From my Own Lire. By 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. Translated by R. O. Moon. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. xvi +700. 


NOTHING CAN BETTER prepare the ground for a Goethe renaissance in the 
English-speaking world than vivid translations of his works among which his 
autobiography should be of no little interest. The rendition of this work into 
English is a tremendous task, and one cannot expect to find in it the full 
flavor of the original. The new version is in some respects an improvement 
over that by John Oxenford in 1902, even in the title, although a change to 
Truth and Poetry would have been still more in the spirit of Goethe. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Moon, too, was often caught up in the spell of German syntac- 
tical structure which, by nature of its elastic compactness, can accommodate 
an idea together with its different modifications in one sentence. This naturally 
diverse compactness is still intensified by Goethe, when it is filled with 
thoughtful and tender reverberations of both feeling and intellect, “enlivened 
by humor and sweetened by pathos.” 

Mr. Moon hesitates to break up Goethe’s sentences. He also follows other 
external characteristics of Goethe’s style too closely, with the result that the 
English sometimes is labored or obscure. One striking example may suffice— 
Goethe’s remark about a painter: “He went through with me completely the 
picture, which for half a year had arisen before my eyes and had in many 
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respects pleased me, and managed to convince me perfectly, much to my 
regret” (p. 129). This does not sound convincing, much to our regret. 

An emotional and poetical atmosphere can be spoiled by stylistic blun- 
ders. One of the most tender scenes at the end of the work, when Goethe 
catches a last, secret glimpse of Lili, is spoiled when she opens her lips to 
sing: “Ah, against my will why dost draw me” (p. 688). The omission of 
“thou” at this point is most unfortunate, and even if the verse were complete 
it could not match one of the most compelling first lines ever written by 
Goethe. 

Personally, I should only be too pleased to see every “thou’’ disappear in 
all the English translations of German poetry and substituted by “you” as 
an acknowledgement of the fact that, in this respect, German poetry of 
former centuries is as modern as that of T. S. Eliot. There is no reason to 
preserve in a translation what is merely old-fashioned, still less reason to be 
more obsolete than the original. Why should zufdlligerweise be rendered by 
“as it chanced” (p. 123), er trug mir auf by “he enjoined on me” (p. 126), 
Schenkwirt by “publican’’(!) (p. 141), ja by “‘nay” (e.g., p. 322), ich verfiige 
mich dorthin by “I betake myself thither” (p. 685)? In these examples the 
translation is on a level of speech which is quite different from that of the 
original. The above German words and phrases still belong to the common 
language of today. 

Furthermore, the style is sometimes pervaded by Germanisms: “stood 
here and there on the paper” (p. 119), “I strengthened myself in this dislike” 
(p. 336), “good fame”’ (!) (p. 687). “One” is used too often in rendering 
German “‘man,”’ and once causes confusion when it also means “‘eins”: “But 
one (eins) was received just like the other, one (man) was scolded and blamed, 
whether one (man) agreed with him conditionally or unconditionally” (p. 355). 

Omissions appear to be rare. In the very first paragraph the translator 
discriminates against the planets of Saturn and Mars by forgetting to include 
also their positions in the hour of Goethe’s birth. 

Mistranslations can be found only occasionally. ‘Village factory” is too 
general for Wachstuchfabrik (p. 130), blob pantomimisch is not “almost panto- 
mimic” (p. 134), “already” should be substituted by “certainly” asa transla- 
tion of schon in the sentence: “He (Herder) was five years older than myself, 
which in younger days already makes a great difference”’ (p. 354). Confusion 
is caused when im Spiel ist is falsely rendered by “‘is in the play” (p. 683), as 
if Spiel referred to the drama Egmont. The slanderous allusions of young 
Wolfgang’s playmates that his “father was the (illegitimate) son of some 
eminent man’ becomes highly puzzling when the sentence continues: “who 
had shown himself willing to assume outwardly the paternal office (Vater- 
stellel)” (p. 53). The solution is that jener gute Biirger, who is supposed to 
have done so, has disappeared in the translation. 

Welcome are the excellent index and the notes which, on the whole, are 
sufficient and to the point. One correction suggests itself immediately. When 
Fanny is mentioned as the name under which Sophie Schmidt is celebrated in 
Klopstock’s odes, Cidli rather than Margarethe should be given as name 
under which Meta Moller (not Mollar) appears in the odes written for her 
by Klopstock (p. 349). The use of Geiger’s edition of Dichtung und Wahrheit 
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of 1889 misled the translator to quote German in obsolete spelling (e.g., pp. 
77, 356). The spelling of “‘Strasburg’”’ is neither German nor French. Misprints 
are most numerous in the quotation of a German poem—seven misprints in 
nine lines, and one line is skipped (p. 435)—some appear in foreign names, 
particularly in the notes. 

In spite of the above criticisms, the book is in many parts highly com- 
mendable and on the whole faithful and reliable. 


HANS JAEGER 
Indiana University 


GOETHE IM SPATWERK. GLAUBE, WELTsICHT, EtHos. Von Wilhelm Flitner. 
Hamburg: Claassen & Goverts, 1947. Pp. 323. 


FLITNER PRESENTS the results of his examination of Goethe’s later writings, 
from Dichtung und Wahrheit on, in the light of the totality of their expression 
of religious and ethical ideas. In his introduction the author states that Goethe, 
subsequent to his Erneuerung as he approached his sixtieth year, felt an 
increasing urge toward completion of his literary undertakings. Under the 
caption, “Drang zum Gesamtwerk,” Flitner emphasizes the cyclic character 
of the poet’s old-age style. He remarks that the poems of the West-Ostlicher 
Divan form a cycle, that the philosophical verse of the collection entitled 
Gott und Welt does likewise, and that the same can be said in some degree of 
Goethe’s Spriiche and the Maximen und Reflexionen. The major works, con- 
ceived at an earlier period as “highly independent plants,” so to speak, are 
now to be related to one another during the definite phase of their composi- 
tion. He continues: 


Sie werden zu Gefiafen fiir die wichtigsten Aussagen des Dichters iiber die Lebens- 
geheimnisse, zu Enthiillungen seiner “Weltanschauung,” seiner Deutung des Daseins. 
Aber in keinem dieser gro Sen Werke, an denen Jahre hindurch gleichzeitig gearbeitet 
wird, ist die ganze Enthiillung unvermittelt gegeben: die Werke verweisen aufeinander, 
und man mu § sich mit ihnen allen beschiftigen, wenn man die vollstandige Absicht des 
Autors erfassen will. 


This is what Flitner then proceeds to do. First, in a “Vorbetrachtung,” 
he summarizes the younger Goethe’s religious development, beginning with 
childhood days in Frankfurt and ending with Lavater and Werthers Leiden. 
Against this background he seeks to interpret the mature works with reference 
to ethics and religion. After setting forth certain general problems connected 
with Goethe’s memoirs, Flitner deals with Dichtung und Wahrheit from such 
angles as “Poesie als Konfession,” “Die religiése Konfession,” “Das Damo- 
nische,” and “Poesie und Religion.”” The succeeding chapter concerns the 
Italienische Reise, with particular stress upon the ethical concepts in the ac- 
count of the second Roman sojourn. 

Goethe’s scientific studies as related to his conceptions of “Gott und 
Welt” are next considered, with a wide selection of topics from the various 
branches of natural science. A section especially worthy of note is that con- 
cerning “Die Erkenntnis der Natur nach den Aphorismen.” 

The Westéstlicher Divan is treated in its capacity as the lyric expression 
that Goethe gave to matters of religion and morality under the impetus of 
his study of Oriental poetry. Flitner devotes considerable space to Eastern 
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beliefs reflected in that cycle, as well as to mysticism. Aside from its specialized 
aspects, this chapter is valuable as a general interpretation of the Divan. 

Naturally, any consideration of the ethic element in Goethe’s works 
particularly involves Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre. Flitner not only provides 
an admirable exposition of that phase of the novel, but he also demonstrates 
most satisfactorily the organic connection of the Wanderjahre with the 
Lehrjahre. 

In his fifty-page discussion of Faust—an important addition to a long 
list of commentaries—Flitner has added significant aesthetic observations to 
his primarily ethical and religious approach. Especially noteworthy are his 
delineation of Faust’s character, his comments on the structure of the drama, 
and his reflections on the Helena Act and the “‘Misterienspiel,” as he calls the 
finale in Heaven. 

The last chapter of this penetrating study represents an attempt to define 
the position of Goethe’s later works in the developmental course of Western 
moral and religious philosophy from Petrarch on, with emphasis on the secu- 
larizing trend of the Renaissance and the French moralists of the eighteenth 
century. It is the author’s conclusion that Goethe, through the ideals of 
religion and ethics stressed in his mature writings, is among those whom we 
have especially to thank for the fact that a purely secular, ultimately nihilistic, 
tendency has not yet finally triumphed over Occidental ethical culture. This 
result of Goethe’s life, Flitner adds, can no longer be dissociated from the 
morality of Western civilization. 

CarRL HAMMER, JR. 
Louisiana State University 


THE PROVERB IN GOETHE. By J. Alan Pfeffer. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, 1948. Pp. 200. $3.50. 


SCHOLARLY interest in the proverb in literature has been increasing for several 
decades. The bibliographies prepared by Friedrich Seiler (1922) and Archer 
Taylor (1932) clearly indicate that this field of research promises rich rewards 
to the specialist in folklore and to the literary scholar. Richard Jente, Arno 
Schirokauer, and Wolfgang Paulsen have recently called attention to the 
literary significance of proverb studies. As an interesting example, one might 
cite Charles Speroni’s monograph Charles Medbury, Proverbi Vulgari”’ (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology, Volume 28, No. 3, 
pp. 63-158; University of California Press, 1946). 

J. Alan Pfeffer’s ‘Index of Proverbs” in Goethe’s works is truly monu- 
mental. It is the result of a careful perusal of more than 200 volumes of 
Goethe’s works, poetry and prose, literary works, treatises, letters, and diaries 
and of an exhaustive survey of sources of information regarding proverbs 
available to Goethe. The Index presents 933 proverbs and adages in German, 
English, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek used by Goethe and a challenging 
collection of parallels from ancient and modern languages. Only 285 of these 
had been noted previously by other scholars. Many of the proverbs are found 
more than once in Goethe’s works, some as often as a dozen times, and they 
are all properly located by volume, page, and line of the Weimarer Ausgabe. 
In a very compact “Introduction,” Professor Pfeffer discusses his meth- 
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ods and sources using only 114 lines of text and 111 lines of footnotes. The 
brief sketch “Goethe and the Proverb” is equally concise and informative 
with 113 lines of text and 183 lines of footnotes. 

The “Index” itself will serve as a basis for a comprehensive analysis of 
the various aspects of the proverb in Goethe and follows the pattern suggested 
by Professor Taylor as an aid in determining when and where a given proverb 
was in use. It does not include sayings for which parallels could not be found, 
sayings which are only vaguely suggestive of the proverbs with which they 
have been associated in the past, and “proverbial phrases” which have been 
mistaken for proverbs by Goethe or his annotators. 

The author’s obvious mastery of his field and the fine discrimination 
shown in the brief chapter on “Goethe and the Proverb” prompt one to 
express the hope that Professor Pfeffer will utilize the material which he has 
so laboriously assembled in further studies, such as: Goethe’s responsiveness 
to proverbs and folk language at various periods, the prevalence of proverbs 
in specific works of Goethe and their influence on style and literary quality, 
proverbial sayings or proverbs created by Goethe, how Goethe revised 
ancient or quaint proverbs to give them literary excellence, and the writer 
would especially welcome a treatise on the relation of Goethe’s habits of 
thought and his use of proverbs. 

Professor Pfeffer’s “Index” of the proverbs in Goethe is a valuable con- 
tribution in this field of research. Students of Goethe, literary scholars, and 
lovers of language will always be grateful to him. 

FRANK H. REINSCH 
University of California, Los Angeles 


GESTALTUNG-UMGESTALTUNG IN WILHELM MEISTERS LEHRJAHREN. Von 
Giinther Miiller. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle (Saale), 1948. 100 pp. 


GUNTHER MULLERS morphologische Betrachtung der Lehrjahre gehért zu 
der sich mehrenden Zahl von Goetheschriften, deren Terminologie und 
Themenstellung auf Goethes naturwissenschaftlichen Werken begriindet ist. 
Dies wachsende Interesse an dem Naturforscher Goethe besteht ganz unab- 
hangig von der Tatsache, da die Ergebnisse von Goethes Naturerkenntnis 
weithin iiberholt oder als irrig nachgewiesen worden sind. Mit diesem Nach- 
weis hatte sich das 19. Jahrhundert begniigt, ohne damit Goethe im entschei- 
denden zu widerlegen, wie ja eine mechanistische Auffassung eine or- 
ganische nicht widerlegen sondern héchstens ablehnen kann. Noch als 
Spengler den Morphologen Goethe in den Mittelpunkt seiner Kulturbetrach- 
tung riickte, als er Goethes Begriff der “lebendigen Natur” zur Leitidee seiner 
Geschichtsphilosophie machte und das Goethesche Verfahren, in Analogien zu 
denken und mit Symbolen zu arbeiten, nicht ohne Kiihnheit ausbaute und 
entwickelte, da wurde dies im ganzen von der Forschung als wissenschaftlich 
nicht tragbar angesehen. 

Inzwischen ist das Pendel nach der anderen Seite ausgeschlagen, am 
weitesten wohl in Gottfried Benns Aufsatz vom Jahre 1932 “Goethe und die 
Naturwissenschaften,”’ der Goethes genetische Methode, sein Prinzip der 
vergleichenden Morphologie, verbunden mit dem Begriff der Metamor phose, 
fiir die “gré®te Konzeption des nachbaconschen Zeitalters” erklarte. Auch 
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wer so weit nicht gehen kann, wird solche AuSerungen zum mindesten fiir 
symptomatisch bedeutsam halten. Zugrunde liegt ihnen die Uberzeugung, 
da es sich bei Goethes naturwissenschaftlichen Bemiihungen nicht um eine 
hochbegabte Liebhaberei gehandelt hat, nicht um etwas zur eigentlichen 
Aufgabe seines Lebens Hinzukommendes, das, so zeitraubend es war, sich 
schlieBlich durch eine Anzahl bedeutender Entdeckungen und Einsichten 
rechtfertigen laft, sondern vielmehr um den Weg, auf dem Goethe zum 
Verstandnis seiner Dichtung, seines Daseins und des Lebens tiberhaupt ge- 
langt ist. 

Von solchen Erwigungen aus grenzt sich Giinther Miillers Arbeit ab 
gegen ideengeschichtliche Darstellungen wie Max Wundts noch immer grund- 
legendes Buch Goethes Wilhelm Meister und die Entwicklung des modernen 
Lebensideals oder das Wilhelm Meister-Kapitel in Korffs Geist der Goethezeit. 
Nicht die Idee der geistig-sittlichen Bildung steht nun im Mittelpunkt, son- 
dern der Begriff der Metamorphose. Statt des moralischen wird ein biologi- 
scher Entwicklungsbegriff stipuliert, der auch die moralischen Wirklichkeiten 
einschliefSen soll. Die Lehrjahre sind somit als Dichtung von der Metamor- 
phose des Menschen zu begreifen, wobei man sich dariiber klar sein muf, 
da damit die innere Siruktur, nicht aber das Thema der Dichtung bezeichnet 
wird. Zur Sprache gebracht naimlich wird der Gedanke der Metamorphose im 
Roman keineswegs; die zahlreichen Unterhaltungen, in denen das Bewuftsein 
der Personen sich offenbart, handeln von ginzlich anderen Gegenstinden, 
von Kunst, Theater, Adei, Biirgertum, Erziehung usw.; organisches Wachs- 
tum, fortwahrendes Gestalten-Umgestalten ist weder Gegenstand noch Auf- 
gabe sondern, unabhangig von allem Nachdenken dariiber, die unentrinn- 
bare Form des Lebens iiberhaupt, wie sie in der Dichtung zum Ausdruck 
kommt. 

Durchaus folgerichtig im Sinne einer solchen Auffassung sieht Giinther 
Miiller im Lebensweg des Helden nicht Fortschritt sondern Entfaltung; 
Wilhelm ist am Ende des Romans nicht “‘besser’’ als am Anfang, nur deut- 
licher; auch seine Selbstcharakteristiken sind héchstens bedingt richtig, 
mitunter sogar irrig, AuSerungen bestimmter Lebensstufen, nicht endgiiltige 
Offenbarungen seines Wesens, und obzwar ein Zug zunehmender Reifung im 
Ganzen nicht zu verkennen ist, so heifSt das nicht, daf die Frucht damit 
“richtiger”’ ist als die Bliite oder das Blatt, noch auch das, worauf es “im 
Grunde” ankommt. Nicht nur Wilhelms Lebenslauf, auch der der iibrigen 
Figuren des Romans wird unter dem Bild der Pflanzenmetamorphose gesehen, 
und die bestandige Aufmerksamkeit des Verfassers auf Keim- und Wachs- 
tumsvorginge laSt Geschehnisse und Figuren mitunter in tiberraschend 
neuem Licht erscheinen. Die Tatsache etwa, daf die Dichtung mit der Zeu- 
gung des Kindes Felix beginnt, wird in solcher Perspektive zu einem thematisch 
héchst bedeutsamen Auftakt, und das ‘“‘Verborgenbleiben des wachsenden 
Kindes fiir Wilhelm bis zur Begegnung bei Aurelie”’ ist nicht etwa ein tech- 
nischer Notbehelf, Wilhelm zu entlasten, sondern erhilt, als dem “verborgenen 
Keimen und unmerklichen SprieSen des Pflanzenwachstums” entsprechend, 
einen betont tieferen Sinn. (S.25). Einzelheiten wie der ‘“Wachstumsruck” 
Mignons nach Wilhelms nichtlichem Abenteuer mit Philine, und mit ihm 
das “‘Hervorgehen menschlicher Sittlichkeit aus dem Vorgang des Wachs- 
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tums” (S.27) werden gewissermaSen zu Knotenpunkten der Handlung, wie 
iiberhaupt die “fast durchweg ins Lyrische, Romantische, Damonische 
umgedeutete” Mignon sich, dem Verfasser zufolge, ohne den Goetheschen 
Begriff der Metamorphose nicht erfassen la$t. Damit wird nun auch die 
Geschichte von Mignons Zeugung und Geburt, die anderen Betrachtern, 
Benedetto Croce etwa, kiinstlerisch ein solcher Stein des Anstofes war, 
zum wesentlichen Bestandteil der Dichtung, nicht mehr nachtriglich ein- 
geschobene, verstandesmaBige Auflésung des Ritsels, Zerstérung des Wunder- 
baren, sondern, vom “morphologischen Blickpunkt” aus, ausschlaggebend 
fiir das Verstindnis von Mignons Gestalt. 

Mehr aber noch als darauf, die Lebensliufe einzelner Figuren als Meta- 
morphosen zu begreifen, kommt es Giinther Miiller darauf an, den Roman als 
Ganzes dem Bildungsgesetz der Metamorphose unterstellt zu zeigen. Das 
hei®t, der Wilhelm Meister ist nicht nur Darstellung von Metamorphosen 
sondern selbst Metamorphose. Dies wird sichtbar gemacht an einer immer 
wiederkehrenden Eigentiimlichkeit der Erzihlform, die der zweite Teil der 
Untersuchung im einzelnen verfolgt: wie nimlich die Geschehnisse tiberwie- 
gend nicht in scharf abgesetzten Einzelschritten berichtet, sondern in dawern- 
den oder wiederholien Tatigkeiten zusammengefa£t werden, wie immer wieder 
nicht der Handlungsstof sondern die Handlungsphase gegeben wird, darin 
pragt sich durchweg die Analogie zu Wachstumsvorgingen aus. 

Dieser Nachdruck auf dem Wachsen und Werden bringt es nun auch 
mit sich, dafi dem Ablauf der Zeit im Roman besondere Beachtung geschenkt 
wird. Der Verfasser unterscheidet dabei zwischen Erzdhlzeit und erzdhlter Zeit, 
wobei er unter Erzihlzeit die Zeit versteht, die der Erzihler zum Erzihlen 
braucht, und unter erzahlter Zeit die Zeit, die das Geschehnis dauert. Natur- 
gem4 wird die Erzahlzeit im allgemeinen kiirzer sein als die erzahlte Zeit; 
diese Verkiirzung wird Zeitraffung genannt, und die Verdeutlichung der bald 
weiteren, bald engeren, aber jedenfalls im Lauf des Romans immer wieder 
wechselnden Raffung dient nun dazu, das rhythmische Grundgesetz der 
Erzahlung, ihre Gliederung und ihren Fortgang deutlich zu machen. 

In der eingehenden Analyse zweier Romankapitel, des ersten und des 
letzten (S.47-59 und S.81-90), erprobt Giinther Miiller seine Methode. 
Man wird hier seine besondere Fahigkeit bewundern, die prigende Kraft, die 
das Ganze der Dichturig durchdringt, noch in den scheinbar geringfiigigsten 
sprachlichen Einzelziigen sichtbar zu machen, ohne dabei die Verflechtung 
und Verwebung der vielen Einzelheiten in einen Gesamtorganismus aus dem 
Auge zu verlieren. Die Untersuchung als Ganzes erscheint als ein gegliickter 
Versuch, die Methode morphologischer Literaturwissenschaft, die Giinther 
Miiller an anderer Stelle entwickelt hat (Die Gestalifrage in der Literatur- 
wissenschaft und Goethes Morphologie, Halle, 1944) an einem Einzelfalle zur 
Anschauung zu bringen. Daf sich aus der zielbewuSten Anwendung Goethe- 
scher Grundbegriffe auf seine eigenen Dichtungen neue und fruchtbare Wege 
der Deutung finden lassen, wird nicht tiberraschen. Dariiber hinaus sollten 
sich anregende Wirkungen auf die Literaturbetrachtung tiberhaupt ergeben. 

BERNHARD BLUME 
Ohio State University. 
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THe Histrionic Mr. Por. By N. Bryllion Fagin. Baltimore: The Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. xiii +289. 

PROFESSOR FAGIN’S thesis is that Poe’s personality is better understood if 
viewed in the light of the “theatrical quality of much of his behavior in life,” 
and that “greater recognition of this quality may, to some extent, dispel the 
almost intolerable gloom with which Poe has come to be associated in our 
minds.” The histrio, he says, turns suffering into a weapon of self-defense, 
and, by word, gesture, and pose, achieves self-importance and exaltation. 
Poe also dramatizes his weaknesses, and much of his unhappiness appears to 
have been “the swellings of high performance, in which art enlarged upon 
reality.” 

Poe’s life and writing were conditioned, we are told, by a lifelong conflict 
between the would-be gentleman and the repressed strolling player. The 
natural actor in him came out in forms of exhibitionism such as practical 
jokes, hoaxes, and the use of pseudonyms. He turned readily to amateur 
acting as a boy, and throughout his life he was interested in the theatre and 
took pleasure in the society of actors. He seems to have had no talent for 
dramatic composition, his one attempt in that field proving unsuitable for 
stage production. The reason for his failure, according to Professor Fagin, 
was that he could not forget himself. In this, as elsewhere, Poe was his own 
hero. The author’s extended discussion of the dramatic fragment “Politian’’ 
is hardly justified on any ground except that it proves Poe’s inability to 
escape the role of actor and assume that of playwright. It seems to this re- 
viewer that too much is made of this argument. Besides, it is in conflict with 
the later emphasis upon Poe’s success as a dramatic critic. 

One of the best chapters in the book is the third, “Scholarly Gentleman,” 
in which Poe’s activities as play-goer, dramatic critic, and student of the 
theatre are described and discussed. The title of the fourth chapter, “Red 
Paint and Black Patches,” which is borrowed from “The Philosophy of Com- 
position,” implies much more of the histrionic than the author has been able 
to find in the poems. Except for the stagelike setting of “The Raven” and the 
five stanzas of “The Conqueror Worm” that are like the five acts of a tragic 
drama, Professor Fagin discovers comparatively little in Poe’s poetry to 
support his theme and fills in with an analysis of some of the poems—a very 
good analysis as a matter of fact. 

Professor Fagin is more successful with the tales, the best of which, he 
says, are like dramatic monologues. He attributes Poe’s famous theory of the 
totality of effect to the influence of the theatre, and in that he may be right. 
The most theatrical feature of Poe’s stories is his interior settings, upon which 
he lavished his peculiar imaginative power. The bridal chamber described in 
“Ligeia,” as the author points out, may be unreal and in poor taste, but 
“fone can hardly fail to be impressed by its theatrical effectiveness.” 

The final chapter of the book gives an account of dramatic adaptations 
of Poe’s poems and tales and of dramatic and fictional records of his life. 
There is also an excellent bibliography and an appended section of notes that 
will be appreciated by the serious student of Poe. Altogether, Professor Fagin 
has given us a thorough and scholarly study of Poe’s life and writing from the 
special point of view of his histrionic temperament. In the opinion of this 
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reviewer, he attributes more significance to Poe’s histrionic talents than the 
evidence warrants, but perhaps it was necessary in order to call attention to 
a neglected aspect of his personality. The critical interpretations of the poems 
and tales, though not always original, are generally sound and illuminating. 
Every student of Poe will find The Histrionic Mr. Poe both stimulating and 
interesting. 


University of North Carolina 
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ENGLISH LoAN-WorRDs IN MODERN NoRWEGIAN: A Stupy oF LINGUISTIC 
BORROWING IN THE Process. By Aasta Stene. Oxford University Press, 
London, and Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Oslo (For the Philological 
Society), 1948. Pp. xvi+222. $5.00. 


ALTHOUGH Miss Stene’s book is not an attempt to present the results of a 
study of an extensive number of English loan-words in Modern Norwegian 
as the title suggests, it is one of the most interesting and stimulating treat- 
ments of loan-words that this reviewer has seen within recent years. As Miss 
Stene explains (p. 3), the object of her study was “to arrive at an idea of the 
mechanism of linguistic borrowing.” On the basis of a list of loan-words care- 
fully selected in the late 1930’s, she presents a technique of loan-word identifi- 
cation and a method of loan-word study that should be of genuine value to 
any student who is interested in examining the important and increasing 
American and British influence on the Scandinavian languages. 

Her insistence on the necessity of separating foreign from native elements 
as the first task of the student of loan-words is sane and sensible. Her treat- 
ment of the criteria of identification—spelling, phonology, musical accent, 
stress, flexion, word-formation, and syntax—is not only satisfactorily detailed 
but also contains ideas for further study that Norwegian and other Scandi- 
navian scholars should find rewarding. One of the most impressive facts about 
her treatment is that she takes into consideration the difficulties in making a 
study of loan-words in Norway where the language situation is far from set- 
tled. In so doing, she also makes clear what qualifications the reader must 
have in mind when he considers her conclusions. 

The list of 531 words which she has accepted as genuine English loan- 
words and a very much shorter supplementary list of “formally naturalized” 
words in spite of their surprising brevity are proof that—as one would suspect 
even without carefully examining the large number of words of apparently 
American or British origin seen in contemporary Norwegian newspapers and 
books and heard spoken by Norwegians—the English language has contri- 
buted terms that for the most part have to do with typically American and 
British conditions, products, and activities. The impact of American and 
British films, sports, fashions, dances, and means of transportation is clear 
enough from an examination of her word lists. Although Miss Stene does not 
emphasize the relative strength of the contributions of American English and 
of British English to Norwegian vocabulary, her lists do suggest that Ameri- 
can English is playing a major role in what possibly is becoming a period of 
predominant English influence. 

While the book is admittedly not “a harmonious survey of an influence 
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all complete,” it is an important contribution to knowledge of Modern 
Norwegian. Its greatest values lie, I suspect, in Miss Stene’s technique and 
method and in her numerous suggestions for further study. It is a book that 
can be decidedly useful to students of loan-words in any of the modern Scandi- 
navian languages. 
WALTER JOHNSON 
University of Washington 


BRIEF MENTION 


HELIAND UND DIE BRUCHSTUCKE DER GENEsIS. Aus dem Altsichsischen und 
Angelsachsischen iibertragen von Felix Genzmer. Reclams Universal- 
Bibliothek Nr. 3324-25a. Verlag von Philipp Reclam jun., Leipzig. 


THIS VERSION, in Modern High German, of the Old Saxon epic poems is 
offered by Felix Genzmer, the well-known translator of the Eddic lays. It 
takes the place of Paul Herrmann’s somewhat dry translation of 1891, which 
bore the same numbers in the Universal-Bibliothek (this information is not 
given to the reader). A good introduction of eighteen pages furnishes the basic 
facts concerning the history of the poems, the principles of alliterative poetry, 
the peculiar “baroque” style of the Heliand, and the famous adjustment of the 
biblical stories to the tastes of the Germanic audience. Controversial questions 
like the problem of the place of origin are avoided. One misses a word or two on 
the manuscripts and prefaces, and, in the Genesis, an indication of the Anglo- 
Saxon parts. 

Needless to say that a translator of the experience of F. Genzmer tries to 
do full justice to the original text, as well as to the modern idiom. His work not 
only can stand comparison with the poetic qualities of the best among its 
predecessors, Simrock’s version (re-edited by A. Heusler in 1921), but several 
spot-checks give me the impression that, generally speaking, it comes closer 
to the Old Saxon with regard to two points: the retention of the identical 
alliteration and the preservation of the original rhythm. An unfortunate conse- 
quence of such faithfulness is the employment of words like Dietwald, Hand- 
gemal, Hehlhelm, Odal, Ucht, etc., which have to be explained to the non- 
Germanist in an appendix, but, on the other hand, the new translation trans- 
mits much more of the unique “baroque” of the epic than did Simrock’s 
smoother “Biedermeier” version (as Heusler called it so aptly). 

Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 
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